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INTRODUCTION. 

The aphorisms of Patanjali on the Yoga Sutras are contained in 
four chapters and are nearly two hundred in number. The author of 
the aphorisms is said to be the same Patanjali who wrote the famous 
commentary on Panin i’s aphorisms, under the name of the Mahabhasya 
or the Great Commentary. Another work is also attributed to him — the 
great work on Medicine. If so, he was not only a great Grammarian 
and a great Philosopher, but a Great Physician. He prescribed for the 
body, mind and spirit all three. The age of Patanjali is now generally 
fixed at three centuries before Christ.* 

The word Yoga comes from a Sanskrit root which means “ to go to 
trance, to meditate.” Others however derive it from a root’ which means 
to join ; and Yoke in English is said to be the same vrord as Yoga. Both 
roots are feasible — in the case of the root to join, Yoga would mean the 
science that teaches the method of joining the human soul with God. 

The philosophy of Patanjali is essentially Dualistic. The Jivas or 
Purusas or human egos are separate individual entities and exist from 
eternity ; so is also Prakriti, and so also I^vara or God. It thus believes 
in three Eternal co-existent principles, the God, the Man and the Matter. 

But man is found to be involved in matter, to have fallen from its 
pristine state of purity. The aim of Yoga is to free (viyoga) man from the 
meshes of matter. But the highest form of matter is mind — the C itta 
(a term which would include that which is technically known as manas* 
as Ahamk&ra and as Buddhi). The students of Safikhya need not be told 
that the first product of Prakriti or the root-matter is Mahat or the Great 
Principle — the Buddhi, then comes the Ahamkara or I-principle — the 
matter through which can function the I-ness : and then the Manas or 
f tho matter which is the vehicle of thought. These three vehicles — the 
thought-vehicle (Manas), the I- vehicle (Ahamkara), the Pure-Reason- 
vnhicle (Buddhi) — constitute Chitta or the subtlest form of Matter. To 
I free man from the fetters of this Chitta is thus the problem of Yoga. 

The man when freed from all vehicles, remains in his own form 
culled Svarfipa. It is not made of Prakritic matter. It is the body which 
belongs to man — is part of man from eternity — the body in which he 

* 80 S Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s preface to his Edition of the Yoga Aphorisms of 
PatftAjall and also his paper on Gonik&putra and Gonardiya as names of Patanjali, pp. 291 
•9 of ths Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1883. 
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dwells in Mukti in super-celestjal worlds. It is the body in which the 
Triune God is directly active — Irfvara, Prana and Sri — or the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, This svardpa — deha, is the body of Prana — the 
body of Christ of the Gnostics. This is the incorruptible undecaying 
body, the spiritual body. 

But when man is not in his Own-Form (Svardpa), lie functions 
naturally in the lower vehicles, and his form is there the form of his vehicles 
— whether it be of Buddhic, Ahamkaric or Manasic matter. In fact the man 
of Psychology is this triad — Ahamkara, Buddhi and Manas. 

The human consciousness in whatever lower body it may function 
is always a dual consciousness — it must be alternately pleasurable or 
painful. Pleasure and pain are the marks of consciousness functioning 
in Chitta. The Svarupa consciousness is only above all pains. 

Next to this primary division of all consciousness, as regards their 
nature ; the consciousness as regards its quality is five-fold: — (1) it may be 
a true consciousness of some objective reality — something which is out- 
side the man and his vehicles ; or (2) it may be an incorrect consciousness 
of outward reality ; or (3) it may be a hallucination ; or (4) it may be non- 
perception of anything external but of rest ; or (5) it may be the reviv- 
ing of old perceptions. In other words, the consciousness looked at 
from the subjective or emotional point of view is either pleasurable or 
painful; looked at from the objective or cognitional point of view it is— (i) 
true perceptions, (ii) false perceptions, (iii) hallucinations, (iv) sleep, and 
(v) memory. 

Thus both the emotional and the intellectual aspect of the Chitta— 1 
or the Triune Man is to be checked. But how is it to be checked. The 
answer is by constant practice and want of attachment or Dispassion. 
There must be constant exertion to keep the mind on one point. This 
is called Abhyasa. The intellectual functioning of the Chitta is to be 
checked by Abhyasa — putting the mind to think of one object, and as 
soon as it strays away from it to bring it back again to the same point. 
This practice or Abhy&sa, steadily persevered in, would make the mind 
one-pointed, with the help of Viveka or discrimination. 

As regards the emotional sides of the mind, it must be checked by 
Vairagya or dispassion. Pleasure or Pain, attraction or repulsion, love 
and hatred can be controlled only by this world-weariness — realisation that 
there is nothing in this world or the next worth striving after, worth 
desiring or worth hating. The highest form of Vairagya will be attained 
when one will realise his separateness from all Prakj-itic vehicles — when 
he can say “ I am not Body, or Desire, or mind, or Reason or I-ness.” 
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The state of Samadhi or trance induced by Practice and Dispassion 
is two-fold — Samprajnata and Asamprajnata. In the first, the man has 
shut off from his consciousness all external impressions, but his internal 
self-initiated activities have not ceased. In the other, oven these are 
stopped. 

There are some entities whose consciousness is in a state of Sam&- 
dhi naturally, who have not to acquire it by any exertion. These ar e the 
classes of beings called Videhas and Prakritilayas. Their consciousness 
is cosmic. The Videhas are Devas. They are Mukta from the begin- 
ning : but in some future Kalpa they may come into the world-cycle. 
The Prakritilayas are Adhikari Purusas, the great office-holders in the 
cosmic hierarchy. They are the perfect ones of the past Kalpa. 

In the case, however, of ordinary entities— for the Videhas and the 
Prakritilayas do not stand in need of Yoga— the method of suppressing 
Chitta-functions consists in having faith, energy, retentive" memory, medi- 
tation and wisdom. One must cultivate these qualities in order to 
become a successful Yogi. 

The success is quicker according to the amount of energy put in 
by the person in his practice. But the best and the safest method of 
Yoga is the love of God. Loving God with all one’s heart and soul, 
would quickly bring about the cessation of all mental functions. God is 
a spirit untouched by sorrow, action and its fruition. He is Omniscient, 
He is the Teacher of all, and from eternity. His mystic name is Orn. 
One must recite this Om constantly meditating on its letters and their 
imports ; and thus all obstacles to concentration will be removed, and 
the Inner Self will manifest itself. The obstacles to concentration are 
disease, languor, doubt, heedlessness, laziness, sensuality, delusion, &c., 
mentioned in I. 30. But when the mind is concentrated, there is no pain 
or despondency, no fidgetiness, no difficulty of breathing. To attain 
concentration and remove these obstacles, the aspirant must practise to 
fix his attention on One Point, One Truth. Of course the highest 
Truth is God and so the constant attftude of the mind should be God- 
pointed. 

The aspirant must strictly regulate his conduct as regards others. 
He must show happiness and feel happiness when dealing with those 
who aro happy. Let him have no feeling of jealousy towards them. He 
must show compassion towards those who are suffering. He must not 
be callous to the miseries of others. He must be complacent towards the 
virtuous, and hate not the sinner. These are the moral attributes that he 
must try to cultivate. 
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There are, however, some particular methods which quickly bring 
about concentration ; one of them is the regulation of the breath. The 
monotony of slowly breathing in and breathing out brings about hyp- 
nosis* Fixing the attention on various parts of the body, such as the tip 
of the nose, palate, &c., are also helpful. The astral senses are deve- 
loped by this means, and when the practitioner gets first-hand knowledge 
of astral sights, sounds, &c., his doubts are removed, and he feels more 
earnestness in pursuing the path. 

If the astral development is not wanted, the practitioner may 
concentrate his attention on the light in the heart : and upon the thought 
“ I am.” This also steadies the mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on some great and holy saint or sage — 
such as Zoroaster, the Buddha, the Christ, &c. 

Or he may fix his attention on the objects of his dreams. Some- 
times in dream he may be shown a great Deva or a great Teacher. 
Let him not reject it as fancy. By fixing his attention on it he may 
acquire steadiness of mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on the ideas that pass through his mind 
just before he goes to sleep, the pictures that arise when one is half-awake 
and half-asleep— the hypnopompic (as Myers calls them). Or he may fix 
his attention on the pictures that one sees just before awakening — the 
hypnogogic. If he can fix his attention on these, he may easily pass into 
hypnosis. 

By such concentration all mental impurities are removed, and the 
mind becomes like a pure crystal that reflects truly and correctly all 
objects that are presented to it. They are no longer distorted pictures 
or dim and dull reflections of outer verities. The mental vehicle is 
purified, and the knowledge that now arises is far more true than 
any knowledge that he had before. The mind, however, enters as an 
element in every such knowledge, and the' past ideas and memories 
tinge such knowledge. This state is called Savitarka or mixed up 
trance. But when the mind reflects only the object, without adding 
to it anything from its own associations and storehouse, it is pure 
idea and is Nirvitarka Samadhi. In this state the light of the Self shines 
out on purified mind. It is not only a pure crystal that faithfully reflects 
the outer objects, but it is illumined, as if it were, by a light which was 
dormant within its own inmost centre. Such a mind is called the Truth- 
bearing mind. It has truth within it and truth without— a mass of truth 
— a tree carrying the fruit of truth — a female full with truth. Up to this 
time the objects of the mind were mere ideas and inferences, mere thoughts, 
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Now the contents of the mind are things, the very things as it were, and 
not merely thoughts of things. The mind modifies itself, as it were, into 
the very thing itself ; and thus the thing is known more truly and essenti- 
ally than it was known ever before. In this state of mind, the time 
and space cannot impede the perception of the object. The object may 
be inside a box, behind a wall or hundreds of miles off, the mind faithfully 
reproduces it. The object may be the subtlest and the minutest, not visi- 
ble even under the strongest microscope, the mind reproduces it, For it 
no longer depends upon the senses for its knowledge, but has become the 
all-sense itself. In this way the mind becomes the highest sensory 
by constant practice the mind gets into the habit of reflecting the trance 
objects. But even this habit is ultimately to be conquered if one wishes 
to rise to the higher levels of what is called the seedless trance. 

The First Chapter thus, in fifty-one aphorisms, gives what may be 
called the theory or the science of Yoga. An ardent and intelligent person 
can learn enough from this chapter alone to become a practical Yogin. 
But for men of ordinary intellect, more detailed teaching is necessary. 
The Second Chapter enters into such teaching. It may be called the art 
of Yoga — the technique of it. 

The art of Yoga consists in bringing under control and purifying 
the three lower vehicles of man, namely, the body, the mind and the 
spiritual Self — the astro-physical, mental, and the causal bodies. The 
astro-physical body is to be purified and brought under control by what 
are called ascetic practices, — early rising, bathing, fasting, bearing hard- 
ships, etc., in short, all that go under the name of Tapas — or austerities. 
Thejnental body must be purified and strengthened by study, by acquir- 
ing knowledge. An ignorant person cannot be a Yogi. The causal or 
spiritual body is to be developed by entire devotion to God. Thus an 
atheist cannot be a true Yogi. 

These three helps — austerities, study and resignation to the will of 
God — facilitate trance and remove “ afflictions.” The “ affliction ” is the 
technical name of certain intellectual and emotional weaknesses to which 
all human beings are liable. They are five in number : — (1) The first is the 
Nescience or Wrong Notion of things objective — mistaking the non-eternal 
for the eternal, the impure for the pure, the painful for the pleasurable, 
the non-Self for the Self. (2) The second is the wrong notion about things 
subjective — identifying one’s Self with the vehicles in which the Self 
functions, taking the bodies for the soul. These two are intellectual defects, 
(3) The third is the emotional weakness^ It is the desire natural of man, 

run ning after pleasant things. (4) The fourth also is emotional— hatred of 
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things that give pain. Thus these two — love and hatred — are emotional 
defects. The fifth defect is neither intellectual nor emotional — it is instinc- 
tive the instinct of self-preservation — the instinctive fear of death — the 
love of life. These are the five “ afflictions ” of Yoga — Avidya, Asmita, 
R&ga, Dvesa and Abhinivesfa — Nescience, Egoism, love and hatred and 
instinctive dread of death. These “ afflictions ” are destroyed by meditation 
and the methods already mentioned. 

These “ afflictions ” are the root of the body of transmigration, the 
root of re-incarnation, of birth, life and suffering. The pleasure and pain 
which a man suffers are the result of his past acts, the virtuous acts are 
the seed of pleasure, the vicious of pain. The word “ affliction” is thus 
a purely technical term, for it includes the high heavenly pleasure also 
which is the result of virtuous actions. But in the philosophy of Yoga— 
as well as that of Safikhya — all such pleasures are also considered as pains : 
because philosophically the world is painful, all its experiences, even those 
which people call pleasurable, are painful to the philosopher. This is 
stated in the memorable aphorism, II. 15, p. 100. 

All world-experience being thus painful, the philosopher seeks to 
find the root-cause of this experience and this is the conjunction of the 
knower and theknowable — the Self and the not-Self. Because man is tied 
with mind, and cannot extricate himself from the embraces of mind-matter 
that he suffers. When he masters the mind, and is not her slave, then 
there is no pain — there is no necessary experiencing of joy and sorrow. 
The non-ego to which the man is tied has the three well-known attributes 
or Gupas — the Sattva, Rajas and Tamas — the Light, the Activity and 
the Inertia — is the source of all elements, and producer of all sensations 
and senses. 

The Yoga system of cosmogony is the same as that of the 
Safikhya, so far as the evolution of the world-elements out of the 
Primordial matter called Pralqiti is concerned. It is summarised 
in II. 19. 

What is the nature of the Self ? This question naturally arises after 
one has learned the nature of the non-Self. The man is pure consciousness : 
and the non-Self exists for him. If man is pure consciousness, how does 
he perceive the non-Self ? He knows the non-ego by a sort of reflex ac^ 
tion. The mind catches the reflection of the non-Self ; and the man be- 
comes conscious of that reflection. The man is thus the seer of the 
pictures in the mind. The non-ego or the knowable thus exists for the 
sake of the Man. In the state of Mukti, there exists no knowable for that 
Man. Though to the Perfect Man there is no knowable, it does not 
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mean that the knowable ceases to exist. It exists with regard to the other 
souls that have not reached perfection. 

A question is often asked : If the ultimate goal is the separation of 
man from the non-Self, the knowable, why was this conjunction between 
the two brought about ? Why was man tied down to non-Self, to matter- 
mind ? The answer to this is : In order that Man may perfect his nature by 
acquiring all experiences and passing through them. Unless the Man 
learns all that the Matter-Mind has to teach, the conjunction is not 
broken. The effective cause of this conjunction lies in the Avidya — the 
Wrong Notion. When, therefore, the Avidya or Nescience is removed, the 
conjunction is removed and the Man shakes off the eternal burden. How 
is the Avidya to be removed ? The Avidya being Wrong Notion, can be 
removed only by Right Notion call Viveka-Khyati or Discriminative 
knowledge. This discriminative knowledge has seven stages — four deal- 
ing with the phenomenal knowledge and three with the mental or subjec- 
tive notions, as described in II. 27. It is on reaching this that the title 
of Adept or Kuslala is given to the Yogi. 

The acquisition of this Adeptship is through the practice of eight- 
fold Yoga. The famous phrase A§tafiga Yoga refers to this. The eight 
accessories of Yoga are enumerated in II. 29. Five of these are external, 
as if, compared with the last three. The eight Afigas are so important 
that it can well bear repetition here. 

First, Practise Restraint, i.e., be moral. This restraint or Yama con- 
sists of five sub-divisions : — (a) do not kill or injure any being. Be kind 
to all; Ahimsa ; (6) Speak and act truth ; (c) Steal not, nor acquire illicit 
gains ; (d) Practise continence and celibacy ; (e) Be not avaricious. These 
are universal rules. 

Second Niyamaor Observance. This is also five-fold : — (a) Be clean 
in body and mind, (b) Be contented, (c) Practise asceticism and austerity, 

( d ) Study sacred books, ( e ) Be devoted to God. 

While practising Yama and Niyama, if obstacles arise, always try 
to think of the opposite quality. If he feels a strong desire to tell a 
falsehood, let him not fight the desire, by a frontal attack, by checking it. 
Let him substitute the opposite desire — the beauty of truthfulness. If 
he hates another, let him think of the good qualities of that man. If he 
is in danger of breaking the vow of celibacy, let him think of the glorious 
future of the Brahmach&ri. Pratipakasa Bhavana — thinking of the con- 
trary — is the key of success. It is the great strategy in this moral battle, 
and is embodied in II. 33. The moral qualities mentioned in Yama, must 
be absolutely observed — no sophistical diminution of their absolute nature 
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is allowed to the Yogi. To him the moral laws are absolute. Thus the 
first rule of Ahimsa says “ kill not.” This is an absolute rule. There can- 
not be any exceptions or reservations. The enemies of the country, the 
renegades of religion, the blasphemers of sages and saints, the murderer, • 
the criminal— kill none. To Yogi the vow of non-killing is absolute. He 
must not kill even in self-defence of himself or of his near and dear ones. 
Hence the rule says : “ They (Yama) are the great vow universal, and not 
limited by caste, country, age and condition.” (11.31). So also with 
truth. One must not lie for the sake of one’s country or State or Br&hmana 
or cow, &c. Not only this : there are certain omissions which become 
as bad as actual commissions of these sins. He incurs sin if he causes 
another to do it or permits its being done. 

The third A nga of Yoga is Asana or posture. No particular pos- 
ture is obligatory, but the posture must be such as is steady and easy ; 
not painful or irksome. The various postures given in books of Hatha 
Yoga such as Gheranda Samhita or $iva Samliita are useful as physical 
exercises, for the otherwise sedentary Yogi. 

The fourth Afrga of Yoga is the much abused Pranayama or the 
Regulation of breath. The Yoga has come to mean, in the thoughts of 
many, posturing and nose-closing. But the right regulation of breath as 
a mental and physical effect was pointed out long ago. The Western 
science has come to recognise its advantages and Books of Breathing 
are not as rare now as they were when we first wrote about it in 
1882. 

The fifth Afiga of Yoga is Pratyahara or Abstraction, It is a state 
of catalepsy when the senses do not come into contact with their objects. 

It is the* state of the inhibition of the senses. A pistol may be fired near 
the ear of the Yogi and he will not hear it. Ammonia may be held under 
his nostrils and he will not smell it, and^so on. 

All the above five are Bahirafrga or the external. The internal 
Yoga which has to deal with the mind and mind alone consists of the last 
three Aftgas — Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi. 

The Third Chapter gives a description of this Antarafiga Yoga. The 
Dharan&, Dhyana and Samadhi are collectively called Samyama. 

When the stage of catalepsy is reached, the Yogi fixes his mind on 
any particular portion of his body. This holding the mind in a particular 
part is Dh&rana or concentration. 

The continuation of the mental effort to keep the mind there is 
Dhyana or meditation. 

This meditation (Dhyana) turns into Samadhi or contemplation 
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when tlie Self is lost as if it were, the object of meditation alone remains 
in the mind and sliines out alone. 

This Samyama — concentration, meditation and contemplative trance — 
is the great instrument of acquiring all knowledge of supersensuous verities. 
It is the strong searchlight of the mind which turned on any object, 
reveals its inmost core. It is the great light qf wisdom — Prajhaloka. 

This Samyama must be applied to plane after plane of nature, 
physical, astral, mental, &c. One cannot jump to a higher plane, leaving 
off an intermediate plane — the progress is gradual. 

The Yogi who has mastered Samyama as regards a higher plane 
should not desecrate this faculty by employing it in lower planes. He 
who by Samyama, has learnt communion with God, should not waste his 
faculty in thought-reading, clairvoyance, bringing messages from the dead 
to the living or vice versa. He should not squander his energy in hunting 
up the past records iii the astral light, nor the shadows of the future in 
the Brahmic Idea. 

What- is the state of mind in Samadlii and Nirodha ? Is it a state 
of perfect quiescence of the mental body ? As regards the mental body 
it is ^ state of perfect stillness so far as the vehicle is concerned, but it is 
a state of great molecular motion in the mental body itself. The molecules 
of the mental body are thrown in a very high state of vibration, though 
the body in all appearance is in perfect calm. This vibration of the mo- 
lecules of the mental body, becomes by practice, rhythmic and this rhyth- 
mic flow is the mental peace of Samadlii. The swing of the vibration lies 
between one-pointedness and all-pointedness — between the contraction 
to a point and expansion to embrace a whole universe. That which ap- 
pears to be the stillness of Samadhi is perhaps the highest activity possible. 
Even what is called one-pointedness is itself a state of utmost activity. 
When the mind is one-pointed it does not mean that one idea is indelib- 
ly impressed on the mind like an engraving on a stone, but that the mind 
is working so quickly that the image of one is formed in no time as it 
were, destroyed in no time as it were, and formed again. This quick succes- 
sion of the same form is one-pointedness. In ordinary states one idea is 
followed by another idea. In one-pointedness the same idea vanishes 
and re-appears again and again. Thus what is called fixing the mind to 
a thought is really making the mind reproduce one thought over and over 
again, in the utmost quickness of succession, without the intrusion of any 
foreign thought. 

The Third Chapter then gives a list of psychic powers and how 1 to 
acquire them by applying Samyama. The power of knowing the past, 
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present and future is by making Samyama on three-fold modifications 
which all objects are constantly undergoing (III. 13). 

Methods are laid down as how to acquire the memory of past births, 
how to read the thoughts of others, how to disappear from sight, how to 
get strength, how to see through closed doors, how to know the solar 
system and astronomy, &c., &c. These methods have a meaning only for 
him who knows the practice of Saipyama. Without that no amount of 
thinking on the solar plexus will give one a knowledge of internal 
anatomy, &c. 

The Fourth Chapter deals with Kaivalya or final emancipation — the 
realisation by Man that he is separated from MindrMatter. 

The psychic powers or Siddhis are either innate, or produced 
through the means of medicinal drugs, or suggestion of Mantra, or asce- 
ticism or contemplation. Some are born psychics, as Kapila, Sweden- 
borg, &c. Temporary psychic powers may be acquired through anaes- 
thetics, such as chloroform, hashish, &c. Psychic faculties may be 
developed by the recitation of certain Mantras, or the suggestion of sound. 

Some persons have acquired psychic powers through austerities. The 
fifth or contemplation is the method of this Yoga system. 

The born psychics are those who had practised Yoga in their past 
lives. They are like eggs in which the bird has already fully formed — * f 

break the shell and the bird comes out. But ordinary men are eggs that 
require hatching for lives to develop the bird. The born psychics are 
like a field by the side of a reservoir of water on a higher level. It only 
requires the opening of the sluice to flood the field with water. It 
only requires some exciting cause to make a born psychic a developed 
Yogi. Ordinary men are, however, like fields, which are away from any f 

source of water, and which require to be irrigated by bringing water from 
a distance, with great exertion, in this life. A Yogi, having attained the 
power of Samadhi, sets about destroying his past Karmas. All Karmas 
may be divided into three classes : — (I) The acts done in the past whose 
consequences the man must suffer in the present life : the Karmas to 
expiate which he has taken the present birth or incarnation. They are } 

the ripe Karmas (Prarabdha). (2) The Karmas done in the past, but which 
are not ripe, and will have to be expiated in some future life. They are | 

the stored Karmas or unripe (Sanchita). (3) The Karmas which a man 
creates in his present life, and which have to be expiated in a future or . 

the present life. This last kind of act— the fresh Karmas, can be stop- * 

ped. By devotion to the Lord and doing everything in a spirit of ser- 
vice, no fresh Karmas are generated. The incurring of debt is stopped 
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f rhe man, however, has to pay off past debts— the ripe and unripe Karmas^ 
The ripe Karmas will produce their effects in the present life. The Yogi 
does not trouble himself about this. But the unripe or stored Karmas 
require a future birth. It is here that the Yoga is of the greatest prac- 
tical importance. The Yogi is not bound to wait for future lives in 
order to get an opportunity to pay off the debt of Sanchita Karmas. He 
simultaneously creates all the bodies that those Sanchita Karmas require 
—through those bodies expiates all his Karmas simultaneously. Every 
one of such body has a Chitta or mentality of his own. This is the 
Nirmana-chitta or the Artificial mind — like the Pseudo-Personalities 
of hypnotic trance. These artificial minds arise simultaneously like 
so many sparks from the Ahamkaric matter of the Yogi’s Self, and they 
ensoul the artificial bodies created for them. These artificial bodies 
with artificial minds in them walk through the earth in hundreds — 
they are distinguished from ordinary men by the fact that they are 
perfectly methodical in all their acts, and automatic in their lives. All 
these artificials are controlled by the consciousness of the Yogi. One 
consciousness controlling hundred automatons. Every one of these 
automatons has a particular destiny, a particular portion of the Sanchita 
Karma to exhaust. As soon as that destiny is fulfilled, the Yogi with- 
draws his ray from it, and the “man” dies a sudden death — a heart 
failure generally. 

Now what is the difference between the ordinary mind and the 
Yoga-created mind — the natural Chitta and the artificial Chitta. The 
natural mind by experience gains a h&bit, the impressions are stored in 
it and they, as V&sanrte, become the seeds of desires and activities. The 
artificial mind is incapable of storing , up impressions in it. It has 
no VUsanSs and consequently it disintegrates as soon as the body falls 
down. 

The actions performed by the Yog!, through his ordinary or the 
. xtruordinary bodies — through the body with which he was born, or 
through the bodies which he gives birth to by Yoga power — are no actions 
in the ethical sense of the word. They are not Karmas — neither good nor 
l ad. They are the paying up of the past debts, and not incurring of 
frwli liabilities. With ordinary men the actions are good or bad, or a 
mixture of both — white or black or gray, all such actions produce their 
. II. ot— particular kind of birth, particular length of life period, particular 
kinds of life experiences — or produce their effect as tendencies to certain 
kind of actions. Both kinds of effects constitute the fate or the destiny 
of i min. 
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Tendency is memory. The essence of memory is converted into ten- 
dency. The tendencies with which a man is born are the extracts of all 
the memories of a particular kind. The events of the past life are not 
remembered, but from the tendencies of the present life one can easily 
infer what those, events must have been to give rise to these tendencies. 
The surgical operation may be forgotten, because performed under 
chloroform, or in infancy, but from the nature of the cicatrix one can 
irifer what must have been the nature of the operation. Therefore, the 
Smriti (memory) and Samskara (tendency or habit) are really one (Eka- 
rupatva) — IV. 9. Acts produce habits, habits lead to acts — the circle of 
Vasana is eternal, and beginningless. Is it possible, to break this chain 
of habits and acts, acts and habits ? Jnana is the only means. Through 
Jnana alone is possible to destroy this inexorable chain of causation. 

Now what is this Jnana or wisdom ? It is the realisation of the 
distinction between the Purusa or Spirit, and Prakriti or mind-matter- 
energy. Purusa is pure consciousness or rather Chit^akti — power of 
consciousness. By his proximity to Prakriti (mind-energy-matter) it 
induces in the latter his quality. This induction takes place in the 
purest part of Prakriti in the Buddhic-essence (the mental portion of 
Prakriti) : Just as soft iron becomes magnetised by its proximity to iron. 
Thus Chit-ifakti or consciousness is two-fold, — the pure consciousness of 
the spirit or spiritual consciousness and the consciousness of the Buddhi- 
sattva or mental consciousness. The pure Buddhisattva (devoid of Rajas 
and Tamas) reflects the spirit and appears likes spirit and is mistaken for 
it. The Jnana consists in the discrimination of this difference realising 
that the Chitta is the instrument and not the Self. In the state of Sama- 
dhi, when this highest knowledge is realised, then arises the positive 
activity of the Spirit. Up to this time the effort was in a sense negative 
only— separating the Spirit from mind-energy-matter. When this separa- 
tion is realised, then the Spirit manifests its own attributes fully. This 
manifestation of the attributes (dharm a) of the Spirit on its own plane 
above the planes of Prakriti (mind-energy- matter) is the highest form 
of Samadhi. It is positive Samadhi and is called Dharma-Megha Sam&dhi. 
Dharma means highest activity, above the sphere of causation, where the 
actions are neither white, black nor grey, an activity that leads to the 
highest end of Man — an activity which is the highest end of Man. It is 
called Megha or cloud, because this state of Samadhi rains such Dharma, 
—is full of Dharma and Dharma alone. It is the cloud which showers all 
blessings on the lower planes — while the Man himself basks in the Light 
of the Eternal Sun. Every Mukta Yogi is a Dharma-Megha — the Cloud 
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of Holiness — the sliowerer of good and nothing but good on all creation. 
I s A man who has become a Dharma-Megha — a Cloud of Holiness, is above all 
afflictions and Karinas, his mind is free from all taints, and there is no- 
thing that is beyond the scope of his knowledge. Being the Cloud of 
Dharma all attributes are known to him. Then the man is in his Svarupa 
— this is Kaivalya, this is Self-real isation — the state of true Freedom, 
though full of highest activity. Such a, Man, the Dharma-Megha, the 
Cloud of Holiness, is a blessing to the thirsting humanity — nay a blessing 
to the whole creation. 

Dated , 24th February 1910 . ~ S. C, V. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST, ON TRANCE (SAMADHI). 

Sutra i. 

q iqiffarc w q u \ n 

ira Atha, now. Yoga, of Yoga, or concentration, contemplation (Sam&- 
dhi.) Anusasanam, a revised text, or explanation. 

1. Now a revised text of Yoga. 
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VYASA’S COMMENTARY. 

i “ Now,” — This word here denotes undertaking. A text giving a 
revised critical teaching of Yoga is to be understood as having been 
undertaken. 

Yoga is contemplation (Samadhi, trance), and it is a characteristic 
of the mind pervading all its planes. The planes of the mind are : — 

Wandering (Ksipta) ; Forgetful (Mudha) ; Occasionally steady or dis- 
tracted (Viksipta) ; One-pointed (Ekagra) ; and Restrained (Niruddha), 
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Of these the contemplation in the occasionally steady mind does 
not fall under the heading of Yoga, because of unsteadiness appearing 
in close sequence. That however, which in the one-pointed mind, fully 
shows forth an object existing as such in its most perfect form, removes 
the afflictions, loosens the bonds of karma and thus inclines it towards 
restraint, is said to be the Cognitive Trance <f?ainprajh6ta Samfidhi). And 
we shall explain further that this is accompanied by philosophical curiosity 
(vitarka), meditation (vichara), bliss (Amanda), and egoism (asmita). 

When however all the modifications come under restraint, the 
trance is ultra-cognitive (Asamprajnata Samadhi). 

vachaspatts gloss. 

Bhagav&n Patanjali here composed the aphorism, “ Now a revised text of Yoga,” with 
the object of stating briefly the subject of the treatise he desired to write, sostbat it may 
attract the intelligent student and also that the reader maybe able to understand with ease. 

The word ‘ Now ’ (atha) the lirst of the sentence is explained : — “ ‘ Now’: —This word 
here denotes undertaking.” 

This word ‘ now ’ does not here denote sequence, as it does in, “ * Now there is light.” 

The word ‘ anusasana ’ means here a text-book, the derivative meaning being that 
by which something is taught ; and this cannot be begun in sequence of the performance 
of mental and physical restraint. On the contrary however the desire to know and the 
knowledge of realities appear in sequence of the desire to explain the knowledge of 
realities. As says the Veda : — “ Therefore let him see the self, in the self ” after having 
controlled the mind and the senses and become desireless, enduring and contemplative, 
(Br. U. IV. 4. 23). 

Although it is possible that the questioning of a student the performance of purifica- 
tory actions (tapas), and employment of alchemy may serve as antecedents, they are not 
to be taken as such here, because the recognition and taking up of the study by a student 
are of no use in making a treatise on Yoga authoritative. Even if there should be no 
student for the time being, the work should be undertaken if authoritative. If however 
not authoritative, it should be given up, even though there be a student asking for it 
The existence of an immediate sequence between the knowledge of truth and the desire 
to explain it is hereby refuted. 

If, however, the meaning is to be taken to be undertaking, then by speaking of the 
Yoga to be discussed by undertaking the work, the whole meaning and object of the work 
is set forth; and the student is easily informed and set to work in the belief that trance 
is the means of the highest good, as set forth in the Vedas, the Smritis, the Itihasas, and 
the Puranas. 

' The question arises, Is the word ‘ Now’ to be taken to mean undertaking in all 
works? Because in that case it would mean the same in the Vedanta Sfitra. 

Athato Brahmajijnas&. 

“ Now then a tlesire to know Brahma.”— I. 1. t. 

To meet this objection the Commentator specifies * This word &c. 

Another doubt arises. How is Patanjali, the author of the Yoga Teaching, when we 
have it in the Smriti of the Yogi Yajnavalkya, that Hiranyagarbha and no other ancient 
was the original teacher of Yoga. For this reason the author of the aphorisms has used 
the word ‘ Anusasana’ (revised text) which means teaching after it has already been 
taught, not only teaching. 
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Because^ the word ‘ Now’ means here an undertaking, the Commentator says that 
the meaning is that, ‘a text giving a revised critical teaching of Yoga is to be understood 
as having been undertaken.’ 

But why should it be said that a work teaching Yoga is undertaken here ? It is Yoga 
itself that is intended to be discussed here. 

For this reason is it said:— ‘ Is to be understood, &c.’ It is true that Yoga is spoken 
of as the subject of discussion here* It can, however, be discussed only by means of a 
work treating of the subject. The action of the teacher works through the instrument 
and does not directly operate upon the object. With the object of specifically mention- 
ing the action of the teacher, his work treating of the subject of Yoga is to be understood 
as having been undertaken. Yoga, however, is to be undertaken as the subject of the work. 

It should also be known that the hearing of the sound of the word ‘ atha’ (now) when 
used to denote undertaking, is considered auspicious, like the sight of a jar full of water, 
which some one may be carrying. 

The Commentator now removes the doubt as to the meaning of .the word * Yoga,’ 
which arises from its ordinary connotation. Thus says he, “ Yoga is contemplation.** 
The word ‘ Yoga’ is derived from the root Yuj, to contemplate, and not from the root Yujir, 
to join, in which latter case it would mean conjunction. 

Another question arises again. Trance (Sam&dhi) is to be described later on an 
being only a branch of Yoga. How can it then be that a part only may be the whole ? 

The Commentator adds .for this reason : — ‘and it pervades all its planes.’ It is the 
word ‘ and ’ (cha) which distinguishes the whole from the part. 

The planes are the states to be mentioned later on, the Madhumati, the Madhupratikf, 
and the Visoka. They are the states of the mind in which the potencies only are left in 
residue in the mind. Yoga, defined as the restraint of mental modifications, is present in 
all these planes, L e., in all these states of the mind. Not so the trance which is only ft 
branch of it. 

Yoga is given here only its root meaning of contemplation, because the statement 
is made here only as an incentive to study, without intending to emphasize the distinc- 
tion between the whole and the part. The real meaning of the word * Yoga’ is only the 
restraint of mental modifications. 

For the refutation of those who say that the restraint of mental modifications is 
dependent upon the self, by reason of the modifications themselves being cognitions and 
therefore dependent upon the self, it is said : — 4 and it is a characteristic of the mind,’ 

By the word ‘ mind’ (chitta) the internal organ, the will-to-know is hinted at. The 
power of consciousness, which is constant in its eternity and thus unchangeable, cannot 
have the faculty of knowledge for its characteristic. The will-to-be, which is the same as 
the will-to-know, however may. This is the meaning. 

Grant that, but if the Y'oga pervades all the mental planes, then, the wandering, the 
forgetful and the distracted planes of the mind too should be understood by the word 
‘ Yoga ’ showing as they do the restraint of certain mental modifications relatively to 
the others. To remove this doubt, the planes to be taken and rejected as falling with- 
in ‘ Yoga * are mentioned, beginning with the word, ‘ wandering, &c. , 

The wandering plane or condition of the mind is that in which it is always thrown 
by disturbing Energy (Rajas) towards^ these and those objects, and is thus extremely 
unsteady. 

In the forgetful condition, the mind is possessed of the modification of deep sleep on 
account of the excess of inertia (the quality of Tamas). 

The occasionally steady or distracted is differentiated from the wandering. The dif- 
ference consists in the occasional steadiness of that which is for the irtost part unsteady. 
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This excess of its unsteadiness is either acquired, or brought about by the obstacles of 
disease, disinclination, &c., to be mentioned later. 

The one-pointed is that which moves along one line only. 

The restrained mind is that in which all the mental modifications have been res- 
trained, and exist only as potencies. 

Of these, the wandering and the forgetful modifications are not denied here expressly 
the status of Yoga, being far removed as they are from that state, inasmuch as notwith- 
standing the existence of relative restraint in them, they do not even form links in the 
chain of causes which lead to the highest good, and because they are in conflict with the 
nature thereof. To the occasionally steady, however, the status of Yoga is expressly 

denied, because in this case it is possible to mistake it as such on account of its occa- 

% 

sional manifestation of steadiness over existing objects of knowledge. In the occasionally 
steady mind the contemplation does not fall under the heading of Yoga consisting as it 
does only of an occasional steadiness of the mind over an existing object. Why ? Because 
it is followed in close sequence by its contrary state of unsteadiness and in application. 
Having fallen as it does in the midst of the manifestations of a contrary class, its very 
nature becomes difficult to distinguish from -the very first as cause or effect. A seed 
which has remained in fire even for three or four seconds, will most certainly not sprout 
into leaves, even though sown. 

Which contemplative mental state is then Yoga, if not the one w’hich follows or is 
followed closely by unsteadiness ? 

‘ That however which in the one-pointed mind, &c. * 

The words ‘ existing as such’ keep out an object whose existence is only fastened 
upon the reality. The words, ‘ in its most perfect form’ are used to signify the best, 
t.e., that which manifests its essence to its utmost capacity. ’ This is mentioned because 
the phenomenon of deep sleep also has a mind directed towards the one point which is its 
then object ; that is to say, the quality of inertia (tamas) which though characterized 
by the absence of all other mental phenomena, does still exist as such ; and the excess 
of inertia is bad because it is the cause of the afflictions. 

The word, 4 fully * is used to qualify the words, 4 show’s forth, because the showing 
forth, i. the knowledge of the realities may be accomplished by verbal and inferential 
cognitions also. Knowledge so obtained however, is not competent to remove nescience' 
(avidy&) which is directly present in the mind ; whereas inferential and verbal knowledge 
are after all indirect, the object being absent. The word ‘ fully ’ (pra) signifies intensity, 
and therefore indicates direct perceptual knowledge. The present sight of two moons 
and the doubt as to any particular direction of space go on existing, even though in- 
ference and authority point the other way. 

Egoism and the other afflictions have their root in nescience. The appearance of 
knowledge means the removal of nescience. Egoism and other afflictions are also removed 
on the appearance of knowledge, because they are contrary thereto, and because the 
cause of their existence is destroyed. For this reason the words, * removes the afflictions * 
have been added to the description. 

For the same reason does it loosen the bonds in the shape of actions (karma). It is 
non-antecedent action that is desired to be understood here, by using the word denoting 
the cause to mean the effect. 

4 Loosens means renders unfit for the production of effects. It will be said jf urther, 

44 It ripens into life-time, life-state and life-experience, if the root exists. ” — II. 13. 

44 And inclines it towards restraint ” means that it was not so inclined before. 

This cognitive trance is four-fold. Hence is it said, 

4 This is accompanied, &c. ’ 
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The ultra-cognitive trance is described by the words, 

4 When however all the modifications, &c.’ 

In the cognitive trance are restrained those mental modifications of real cognition, 
&c., which are of the nature of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas) : and 
this is done by resort to the class of mental modifications which are of the nature of the 
essence (sattva). In the ultra-cognitive , hovrever, all modifications are restrained. This 
is the meaning. 

The mental planes of Madhumati, &c., which find their end imthese two states, are 
all the planes. That which pervades all these planes is called Sarvabhauma, all-pervading, 

Sutra 2. 

II * II 

3lm: Yogab. yoga, fan Chitta, of the mind, mental. ^ Vjritti, of the modi- 
fications, changes, various forms, fircta: Nirodhalj, restraint. 

2. Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications. 
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The following aphorism was composed with the object of formulat- 
ing its definition: — 

‘ Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications.’ 

Because the word, ‘ all ’ is not put in before (mental modifications) 
the Cognitive also is termed Yoga. 

The mind is possessed of the ‘ three qualities,’ showing as it does 
the nature of illumination, activity •and inertia. Mental Essence manifest- 
ing as illumination loves power and objects of sense, when mixed np 
with disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The same pierced 
through by inertia (tamas) approaches vice, ignorance, and absence of 
desirelessness and supineness. The same shining all round with the 
veil of forgetfulness removed, but affected by a touch of disturbing 
energy, approaches virtue, knowledge, desirelessness, and masterfulness. 
The same becomes itself when the least impurity of disturbing energy 
(rajas) is removed. It then shows forth only the distinction of nature 
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between the Essence of objective being and the conscious principle 

(purusa), and approaches the state of trance called the Cloud of Virtue 
(dharma-megha). This the thinkers call the Highest intellection. (Param 
prasafikhyanam). 

The power of consciousness changes not. It goes not from object 
to object. The objects are shown to it. It is pure and infinite. This 
phenomenon (of the knowledge of the distinct nature of the two) is, 
however, of the nature of the Objective Essence, and is the opposite 

thereof. On this account the mind freed from attachment to that too, 

restrains even this form of manifestation. In that state it is possessed 

of residual potencies alone. That is the seedless trance. It is called the 

* 

ultra-cognitive because nothing is cognized in that state. 

This is the two-fold Yoga, the restraint of mental modifications. 

YACRASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The second aphorism is introduced by the words, 

4 This aphorism was composed, &c.’ 

The word 4 its ’ refers to the two descriptions of Yoga, mentioned in the previous 
aphorism. 

44 Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications.” 

That particular state of the mind in which the manifestations of real cognition, &c., 
have been restrained, is the state of Yoga. 

The question arises, is not this definition bad, inasmuch as it does not cover the 
Cognitive Trance, in which that class of mental modifications which are of the very nature 
of its essence (sattva) are not restrained ? 

For this reason the Commentator says : — 44 Because the word 4 all ’ is not put in, &c.” If 
the restraint of all the mental modifications were mentioned, the definition would not cover 
the Cognitive Trance. The restraint of mental modifications, however, which checks the 
operation of the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition, comprehends that too. In the 
Cognitive Trance also, the mental modifications caused by disturbing Energy (rajas) 
and inertia (tamas) are restrained. In fact, the Cognitive trance is the restraint of these 
modifications. 

Why then does the one mind come into relationship with the wandering and other 
(more than one) planes ? Further, what is the object of restraining the modifications of the 
mind so conditioned ? To meet this apprehended questioning, the Commentator first takes 
up the cause of the mind thus coming into relationship with different conditions (planes). 

4 The mind is possessed of the three qualities : — 

The Essence (sattva) is there, because it* has the nature of illumination. Disturbing 
Energy is there, because of its possessing the nature of activity. The quality of darkness 
(tamas) is there, because of its possessing the nature of inertia. 

The mention of the nature of illumination is suggestive. All the other qualities, 
therefore, of the Essence of things (sattva), such as brightness, lightness, joy and others 
are indicated. 

By activity other qualities of disturbing Energy, such as remorse and sorrow, otc., 
are indicated. 

Inertia is the characteristic modification of the quality of Tamas, the opposite of 
the quality of activity. By the mention of inactivity are indicated heaviness, intercep* 
ti<m, helplessness, ete. 
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The meaning is that the mind although one, passes into more conditions than one, 
because it is made up of the three qualities (gunas) and its modifications are various, 
because the ‘ qualities ’ beiug unequal, fall into a variety of combinations. 

Now the Commentator illustrates so far as may be, these very planes of the mind, the 
wandering and others, possessing as they do differences of sub-states : — “ Mental Essence, 
&c.” 

Mental Essence means the Objective Essence (sattva) which has evolved as mind. 
By saying that the mental essence has the nature of illumination, it is shown that the 
mind has the quality of Essence (sattva) for its chief factor. 

When in the mind, the disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) are a little 
less predominant than its own Essence, but equal to each other, then to it are dear power 
and the objects of sense, such as sound, &c. The mind, on account of the Essence being 
its ruling factor, desires to dwell upon reality. But because the reality is veiled by 
Inertia (tamas) it mistakes the attainments of Attenuation (Anima), &c., for the reality ; 
and desires to dwell and dwells upon them for a moment. Being pushed away, however, 
by Energy (rajas), even from this resting place, it finds not the rest sought after even 
there, but gets only a liking for them. As to sound, &c., why its love of them is well 
established as a matter of course, ever inclining as it does towards them by its own 
nature. It is the occasionally steady mind that is thus described. 

While explaining the wandering mind, the author indicates the Forgetful mind also 
by words beginning with, * The same pierced through thereafter by Inertia, &c.’ 

When Inertia flows into the mind and conquers Energy, then the Energy, having 
become incapable of driving the veil of the darkness of Inertia away from the Essence 
of the mind, it is rendered lazy by the Inertia, and approaches vice, &c. Ignorance is 
Untrue knowledge. Further, the knowledge in deep sleep is described as depending upon 
the notion of the absence of all other modifications. Therefore the state of forgetfulness 
(the Mu 1 1 ha Bhuini) is also indicated. The absence of masterfulness or supineness is the 
non-fulfilment of one’s wishes everywhere. The meaning is that the mind becomes 
pervaded by vice, &c. 

By the words, ‘ The same when the veil of forgetfulness, &c.,’ the author means that, 
when the same mental Essence shines out in its own nature, then the mind approaches 
virtue, knowledge, desirelessness and masterful ness. Forgetfulness is inertia (tamas) 
and the same is the veil. Wbe*i the veil is removed, it becomes as above described. It 
is for this reason that it illuminates all the specialized, the unspecialized, the undifferen- 
tiated phenomenal and noumenal states and the Purusa. 

Inasmuch as notwithstanding this, it may not be capable of manifesting virtue 
and masterfulness on account of the absence of activity, the Commentator says When 
it is affected by a touch of rajas, &c/ The meaning is that because Energy is the cause 
of activity, virtue, &c., exist in that state. 

This gives a comprehensive description of the mental Essence of the two classes 
of Yogis who have reached the stage of Cognitive Trance, the Madhubhumikas and the 
Prajnajyotisas of the middle path. Now the author describes the state of mind of the 
fourth class of Yogis, the Dhyanis or thinkers who have passed the domain of things to 
be known : — 

‘ The same mind becomes itself, when the least impurity of disturbing Energy is 
removed.’ It is for this very reason that it becomes fixed in its own nature. Purified of 
the dross of disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) by the device of heating it 
with the re-agents of practice and desirelessness, the gold of the Essence of the will-to- 
know becomes established in its own' nature, and becomes the master of the senses and 
their objects, It has thus fulfilled much of its work, but goes on working ; as its great 
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work with the achievement of the knowledge of the distinction between the Objective 
Essence and consciousness. The author says : — 

u The same becomes itself when the least impurity of disturbing Energy is removed. 
It then shows forth only the distinction of nature between the Essence of Objective 
Nature and the conscious principle, and approaches the state of contemplation called 
the Cloud of Virtue.” The Cloud of Virtue will be described later. He -describes here a 
term better known among the Yogis “ This the thinkers', &c.” The thinkers call the mind 
showing forth the distinction of the natures of the Objective Essence and the Conscious 
principle, and having the Cloud of Virtue as the other end, by the name of the Highest 
Intellection. The mind is here spoken of as an abstraction, because the characteristic 
and the characterized are intended to be spoken of as one. 

The Commentator now shows that the power of consciousness is the good and the 
faculty of discriminative knowledge is not the good. This is with the object of introducing 
the Inhibitive Trance (Nirodha Samadhi), which restrains the mental modifications of dis- 
criminative knowledge, and brings about the perfect freedom of the conscious principle 

“ The power of consciousness changes not, &c.” 

Impurity consists in identifying the self with pleasure and pain and forgetfulness. 
Pleasure and pain both cause pain to him who discriminates." Hence they too are to be 
given up like pain. Even the very beautiful gives pain having an end. Therefore that 
also has to be given up by him who discriminates. This impurity and end do not exist 
in the power of consciousness or the Purusa. Hence is it said to be pure and infinite. 

But how is this power of consciousness pure when it takes the forms of pleasureable, 
painful and forgetful objects, sounds, &c., while cognizing them ? And how again is it in- 
finite, when it takes up that form and also gives it up ? To meet this the author says : — 

‘ The objects are shown to it.’ 

It is so described because the objective sounds, &c., are shown to it. It might be impurer 
and finite if it took the forms of the objects in the same way as does the will-to-be.- It 
is in fact the will-to-be that takes the forms of the objects, and presents them to the 
consciousness, which follows its forms. Thence is it said that the Purusa cognizes. 

The doubt again arises, how can an object be known if the power of consciousness 
do not take possession of the will-to-be appearing as an object ? If it does take possession, 
how can it be said that it has not taken the form of the object ? For this reason says 
the author : — 

“It goes not from object to object.” 

Going from object to object means motion, and the teaching is that consciousness does 
not move. But then how does it take possession of that form ? For this reason he says : — 

“ The power of consciousness changes not.” 

The three-fold change, indicated by characteristic, differentia and condition, does not 
exist in consciousness, that it may put on the form of action and thereby change in con- 
junction with the will-to-be. It will be described further on how it cognizes, even though 
it moves not. 

Thus it is established that the power of consciousness is the good. It has been said 
that the manifestation of discriminative knowledge is not the good, being as it is of the 
nature of the will-to-be. For this reason it is the opposite of the power of consciousness. 

When even the manifestation of discrimination also is to be given up, what is to be 

said of the other modifications which are full of shortcomings ? This is the meaning. Hence 

* 

for this reason, the discussion of the Inhibitive Trance is properly introduced. Therefore 
the author says : — 

“ On this account the mind tends to turn from it, &c.” The meaning is that it checks 
the Indulgence of discriminative knowledge too, by t*,e Higher desirelessness, which & 

the illumination of knowledge itself. 
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Now he describes what the aspect of the mind is when all its modifications have been 
restrained : — 

“ In that state, &c.” That state means the state of Restraint (Nirodha). The nature 
of restraint or inhibition is described “ It is the seedless,” 

The vehicle of actions with that of afflictions is the seed of life-state, life-period 
and life-experience. The seedless is that which has gone beyond that. 

Now the author gives another name of the same which is better known to the Yogis 
and which is descriptive of the mental state, the ultra-cognitive. 

“ Nothing is cognized in that, &c.” 

He summarizes This is the two-fold Yoga, the restraint of the modifications of the 
mind.” 

SOtra 3. 
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Tad&, th6n, at that time, at the time of concentration. Drafctub, of 

the seer, of the soul. Sva-rftpe, in his own nature, or state. Avasthft- 

nam, resting, standing, remaining, lying. 

» 3. Then the seer stands in his own nature. 
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VYASA. 

There being "no object of cognition in that state of the mind, what 
is the state of the conscious principle (purusa) who has identified him- 
self with the cognitions of the Will-to-be ? “ Then the seer stands in his 

! own nature.” At that time the power of consciousness is established in 

, its own nature, as in the state of perfect freedom. In the outgoing mind 
it appears to be not so centred in its own nature, though in reality it is 
the same. 

VACHASPATI 8 GLOSS. 

Now says he, in order to introduce the next aphorism 

“ There being no object of cognition in that state of the mind, &c.” The word ‘ what * 
is inquisitive. The meaning is this. The conscious principle is always perceived as the 
very self of the cognitions of the Will-to-know taking on the forms of various objects. 
He is never perceived as separate from the cognitions of the Will-to-know. For this reason 
the knowledge of the will-to-be is of the very nature of the conscious principle, as light 
of the sun. And it does not exist when the mind is in a state of residual potency (sarns- 
kara). And no existence can last as such when it has given up its nature.; 

Let it be so. But then why does not the Purusa know the Will-to-be in its state 
of residual potency ? To meet this lie says : — “ There being no object of cognition, &c.” 

It is not the Will-to-know alone, but the Will-to-know which has the objects of the 
Purusa to achieve that is the sphere of consciousness. The objects of the Purusa ar6 
discriminative knowledge and the experience of the objective world. These two no 
longer exist in the state of inhibition (nirodha); Therefore the non-existence of objecta 
in that state is established. The author gives the answer by the aphorism— “ Then the 
seer stands in his own nature.” 
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By the word * svarftpa ’ (his own nature), the author excludes the appearances of the 
calm, the ruffled and the forgetful (the Santa, the Ghora and the Mfldha) which have 
been fastened upon it. The nature of the Purusa is consciousness alone, unaffected by 
the contacts (of objects placed alongside), not the cognitive action of the Will-to-know 
appearing as calm, &c. This is of the nature of contacts. '■'It is like the redness which 
appears in a crystal pure white by nature, when a Japa flower is placed in contact 
therewith. And it is not necessary that when the things placed in contact are removed, 
the thing with which they have been placed in contact, should also disappear. That 
would mean encroachment of the one into the sphere of the other. Tho locative case 
is used, because the thing and the nature of the thing are conceived as being separate, 
although in reality the same, and not distinct. 

The same meaning is rendered clear by tbe Commentator : — 

“ At that time the power of consciousness, &c” At that time, in the state of res- 
traint and not in the state of outgoing. 

Let that be so. But then the power of consciousness, not standing in its own nature 
when the Will-to-be is in the state of outgoing activity, and becoming established in that 
state when in the state of inhibition; becomes changeful. If it be said that it remains 
established in its own nature even in the state of outgoing activity, then there would 
be no difference between the states of outgoing activity and inhibition. For this reason 
says the author : — 

‘In the outwardly inclined mind, &c,’ 

The power of consciousness, constant because standing alone, is never disturbed 
in its own nature ; and for this reason is the same inactivity as in the state of restraint. 
The mother-of-pearl does not for certain, put on and give up its true nature, while 
becoming the object of true or false knowledge. The knower, however, fancies it to be 
something different from what it really is. 

In relation to the Inhibitive Trance, the Cognitive Trance also is a state of out* 
going activity. 

Sutra 4. 
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*faVpitti, with modifications, Sarfipyam, identification. itaratra, 

at other times, elsewhere. 

4. Identification with modifications elsewhere. 
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VYASA. 

How then? On account of objects being presented to it, identifi- 
cation with modifications takes place elsewhere. The conscious principle 
(purusa) is not unaffected by whatever may be the modifications of the 
mind in the state of outgoing activity. And so in the aphorism 

“ Knowledge is but one ; discrimination alone is knowledge/’ 



CH. I. 
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The t mind is like a magnet energized by nearness alone. Being 
seen it becomes the possession of its lord, the purusa. Therefore the reason 
for knowing the modifications of the mind is the eternal relation of the 
purusa. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

For the purpose of introducing another aphorism, the author puts the question, * How 
then ?’ The meaning is this. In what manner does it shine then, if it is not perceived to be 
what it really is. Adding the word which explains the cause, he reads the aphorism : — 

“ On account of objects being presented to it, identification with modifications takes 
pla$e elsewhere.” 

Elsewhere In the state of outward acuity, whatever may be the modifications of 
the mind, the calm, the ruffled, and the forgbtfqj, the same are the manifestations of the 
conscious principle as he exists in that state. 

9 

The word Sa in S&rfipya (identification) means oneness. This is the meaning. The 
notions, 1 1 am calm.’ * I am ruffled/ I am forgetful *, appear by fastening the modifications 
of the will-to-be upon the conscious principle, by taking the will-to-know and the conscious 
principle to be one on account of proximity, as in the case of the white crystal and the 
Japa flower. This happens in the same way as one looking his face reflected in a dirty 
mirror, becomes anxious and thinks, ‘ I am dim.’ Although the fastening of the conscious 
principle upon the will-to-know, is like the knowledge of sound, &c., only a manifestation 
of the will-to-know, and although this manifestation must be considered to be unintelli- 
gent, having, as it does, its origin iii the Prakriti, showing forth as it does the will-to-know 
as the knower, the manifestation shines forth as a manifestation of consciousness. And 
similarly does this £tma (self) appear to possess false knowledge, although in reality he 
has no false knowledge. He appears as the enjoyer, although he is not the enjoyer. 
He appears as possessed of discriminative knowledge, and illuminated thereby although 
devoid of it in reality. 

This will be shown further under the aphorisms 

“ Consciousness not moving, takes its form/hnd thus the will-to-know knows itself as 
such.” — 22. 4. 

« Enjoyment (Bhoga) consists in the identification of the notions of the Objective 
Essence and the Conscious principle (purusa), which are quite distinct from each other.” 
—34.3. 

The Commentator now says that this is recognized by another school also. 

“ So is the aphorism, &c.” 

The aphorism “ knowledge is but one ; discrimination alone is knowledge/’ is an 
aphorism of the Acharya Panchashikha. 

But how is knowledge but one ? The modifications of the will-to-be in the shape of 
the objects, sound, &c„ and in the shape of discrimination, are to be considered Unintelli- 
gent. This is one knowledge. The intelligence of the Purusa is distinct from it. Its 
recognition also is knowledge. For this reason says, “ Discrimination alone is knowledge.” 

It is in view of the discrimination of the world possessing the characteristics of 
appearance and disappearance, that it is said 

“ Knowledge is but one.” 

As to consciousness, it is the nature of the Purusa, not of the discriminative faculty. 
This, however, is not within the range of the perceptive cognition of the world. It falls 
within the sphere of the ipferential and verbal cognitions. This is the meaning* 
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While showing thus that nescience is the radical cause of mental phenomena, in the 
state of outgoing activity, it is also indicated that conjunction, the cause of nescience, 
is the cause of enjoyment, and also that there exists between the two the relation of the 
owner and the owned. For the purpose of establishing this the Commentator says, 

“ It becomes the possession of its lord.” 

This shows the relationship. 

But the cognizer, purusa, can only be the lord of the mind, when it enjoys the benefit 
of the service rendered by the mind. And it is not possible that he should so enjoy 
the service without coming into relationship with the benefit rendered ; but it cannot be 
beneficially acted upon, and there it cannot come into relationship. If, on the other 
hand, the enjoyment of the benefit is to be considered to be due to the conjunction thereof, 
then the purusa must be considered to be changeful. 

For this reason he says, “ act by mere nearness.” 

The mind is not conjoined to the purusa; it is merely placed near him. The near- 
ness of the purusa is not in space, nor yet in time, on account of the absence of juxta- 
position. It is defined by fitness. The purusa possesses the power of enjoying as sub- 
ject, while the mind possesses the power of being enjoyed. This' is meant by saying 
“ Being seen, the mind becomes the possession of the lord.” 

The meaning is that it becomes the object of enjoyment by being transformed into 
the form of sound, &c. As to enjoyment, although it is a characteristic of the mind, being 
as it is a modification in the form of sound, &c., still it is spoken of as being a characteristic 
of the Purusa, because of his identifications, with the modifications, on account of the 
absence of thfe conception of distinctness between the mind and consciousness. 

Thus is established the enjoyment by the Purusa of the service rendered by the 

mind, although he is not conjoined to it ;. as is also established the unchanging nature of 

the Purusa. 

* 

Well then, the relation of owner and owned which is the cause of enjoyment, has its 
cause in nescience. But what is the cause of nescience ? There roust be some cause 
for it, because no effect can Qome into existence without some cause. As they say, 

“ Wbat to him doth make, 

“ Nescience manifest, 

“ Like dream and so forth,’* 

This doubt is removed by putting the answer in the form of a summary : — “ For this 
reason, &c.” 

The meaning is this. The . cause of the experience of the calm, the ruffled and the 
forgetful forms of mental modifications is the eternal conjunction caused by eternal nesci- 
ence ; and the relation of nescience and potentialization (v&sana, in each being born from 
the other in eternal succession is without a beginning like the mutual relation of seed 
and sprout.) 

Sutra 5. 
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vn; Yfittayab, modifications. Pauchtayyah, five fold, of five kinds, 

ftsp: Klista, painful. qrf3»BT: Aklistab, not painful. 

5. The modifications are five-fold, painful and not- 

painful. • 
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vaysa. 

These then, the five-fold modifications of the mind, painful and 
not-painful, are to be restrained, being many. The painful are those that 
cause the afflictions and become the field for the growth of the vehicle 
of actions (karmarfaya). The not-painful are those that have discrimi- 
nation for their object and which oppose the functioning of the “qua- 
lities.” They remain not painful even though fallen into the stream of the 
painful. They are not-painful even in the intervals of the painful. 
The painful also remain in the intervals of the not-painful. Potencies 
(Faculties! of the same class are generated by the modifications themselves ; 
and the modifications are caused by the potencies. Tims the wheel of 
mental modifications and potencies turns round and round. Such is the 
mind which when its objects have been attained, rests unmoving like the 
self, or disappears. 

VACHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

Let that be. A man is taught to do what is only possible. And it is not possible to 
restrain the mental modifications without knowing them. Further, no one can count them 
even by a thousand lives of men. Being not counted, how can they be restrained ? 
Having this doubt he introduces the aphorism laying down the number of these modi- 
fications. “ These, the five-fold modifications of the mind, the painful and not-painful, are 
to be restrained, being many.” Mental modifications as a class are one : real cognition 
and others are their five forms. For this reason, modifications having these sub-classes are 
five-fold, have five sub-divisions. The plural number is properly used, because these 
modifications are many, on account of the distinctions due to different personalities, 
such as those of Chaitra and Maitra and others. The meaning is that whoever it may be, 
whether Chaitra, Maitra or any other, the mental modifications Of them all are five-fold 
and no more. The use of the singular number of the word ‘ mind ' is for the purpose of 
denoting the class only. It should be understood to mean the minds. 

Now the author mentions a minor classification of the same, as that is useful for the 
purpose of practice. “Painful and not-painful.” The object is that the painful are to be 
restrained by the help of the not-painful, and these too by the higher desirelessness. 
“ The painful are those, &c.” This explains them. 

The afflictions of egoism, &c., are the causes of certain mental modifications. The modi- 
fications of which the afflictions are the moving causes are spoken of as such, ie., painful. 
Or to put it another way. Of the Prakriti, which works for the achievement of (the objects 
of) the Purusa, the manifestations of the rajas and the tamas are only the causes of the 
afflictions, and they alone therefore tend towards misery. Affliction being painful, the 
painful are those in which this affliction, the rajas and tamas manifestation, exists. In- 
asmuch as they come into manifestation for the purpose of supplying the afflictions only, 
they are for this very reason, the field for the growth of the vehicle of actions. The 
moaning is that the Puru$a having become conscious of the object which is at hand by 
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means of the manifestation of real cognition, &c., becomes attached to them, or is repelled 
from them, and thus makes the vehicle of actions grow. Those become the painful mani- 
festations which are fertile grounds for the growth of virtue and vice. 

He describes the not-painful “ The not-painful are those, &c.” Discrimination is 
the illumination of the cognition of the Objective Essence of the Will-to-be, when it flows 
undisturbed. By speaking of it as an object, he suggests the knowledge of the distinction 
between the Objective essence and the Purusa, which is the object thereof. 

And because they have for their object the knowledge of the distinction between 
the Objective Essence and the Purusa, they are for this very reason the opposers of 
the functionings of the qualities. The function of the qualities is the initiation of the 
effects. This ceases with discriminative knowledge. Thus the object of the functioning 
of the qualities having been fulfilled, they are said to oppose their functioning. For this 
reason these mental modifications of Real Cognition, &c., are not-painful. 

Let that be. No one is born wdio has no desires. The mental modifications of all 
living beings are therefore painful. And it is not proper that not-painful modifications 
should exist in the midst of the stream of the painful modifications. Nor having fallen 
in the midst of opposing forces, can they be fit to perform any work, even though tljey 
do exist. Hence to say that the painful are restrained by the non-painful and the non- 
painful by the higher desirelessness, is only a w ? ish. Hence the author says 

“ Fallen into the stream of the painful too they are the non-painful. 'V 

Practice and desirelessness born by the study of the Yeda, induction and precept 
remain themselves the non-paipf at even though fallen into the stream of the painful. A 
Brahmana living in the village of Shala which is full of the Kiratas, does not become a Kir&ta, 

The words “ in the intervals of the non-painful ” propound an analogy. Because 
they take their place in the intervals of the painful modifications, the non-painful ones, 
not suppressed by the painful, gathering strength in due course by habituation suppress 
the painful ones themselves. This is what the author says Similar potencies are 
created by modifications, &c.” The meaning is that by the non-painful modifications the 
non-painful potencies are generated. This is the wheel of mental modifications and • 
potencies which always turns round and round, up to the ultra-cognitive Trance. 

Such then is the mind, which in the state of suppression remains only in the state 
of residual potency and thus stands like the self ; and it is said by way of an optional 
mode of expression that it disappears. The final meaning of the aphorism is summarized : — 

“ These painful and non-painful manifestations are of five descriptions.” The words, 

“ Five descriptions” give only the sense ; they do not give the connotation of the word 
because the suffix “tayap” has never been used to connote description. 

Sutras 6 and 7. 
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jpuw Pramapa, real cognition, right knowledge, raw* Viparyaya, unreal 
cognition* indiscrimination, Vikalpa, imagination, verbal delusion. 

Nidra, deep sleep, Smyitayah, and memory. 
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sir*ra Pratyaksa, direct perception, Anumana, inference, snw: Aga- 

m&tt, and verbal cognition, competent evidence. Jrqumm Pram&pani, kinds of real 
cognition, (or proofs). 
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VYASA. 

These painful and non-painful modifications are of five descrip- 
tions : — Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, SJeep and Memory. 
The Real Cognitions are Perception or sense-cognition ; Inference or 
Sequential Cognition and Verbal Cognition. 

Perception is the mental modification which cognizes chiefly the 
specific appearance of an object, being of the nature of both the generic 
and the specific qualities, and which has it for its object, by means of the 
impression caused therein by the external object through the passage of 
the senses. The result is the knowledge of the modifications of the 
mind by the Purusa, as if they were not all distinguishable from himself. 
We shall establish further on that the Purusa knows by reflex conjunc- 
tion with the will-to-be. 

Inference or Sequential Cognition is the mental modification which 
cognizes the generic nature chiefly and has for its sphere the relation 
which exists in objects of the same class with that which is inferred, but 
does not exist as such in objects of different classes. For example, the 
moon and the stars are moving objects, because they go from one place to 
another like Chaitra. And the VindhyA mountain does not move, 
because it is not seen going from one place to another. 

An object perceived or inferred by a competent man is described by 
him in words with the intention of transferring his knowledge to another. 
The mental modification which has for its sphere the meaning of words 
is the Verbal Cognition to the hearer. When the speaker has neither 
perceived nor inferred the object, and speaks of things which cannot 
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be believed, the authority of Verbal Cognition fails. But it does not fail 
in the original speaker with reference to either the object of perception 
or of inference. 

vachaspatps gloss. 

The author mentions them by their names, “ Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagi- 
nation, Sleep and Memory." In enumeration the different parts are understood separately as 
they are spoken of ; and this is a copulative composition in which each word is joined 
to the other in the sense of the word ‘ Cha ’ (and) which means the joining of the one 
to the other. 

As in the aphorism : — 

“Nescience is the taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful and the not-self 
to be the eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self.”— 5. 2. 

The definition does not comprehend such confused manifestations of conscious- 
ness, as the forgetfulness of directions and the unbroken circle formed by a fast-moving 
point of light ; so even here notwithstanding that the modifications of Real Cognition, &c., 
are mentioned, the doubt may arise, that there are other modifications, besides those 
named, in existence. For the removal of this doubt, it was necessary to say Five-fold ? 
It is thereby shown that there are so many modifications and no more.— 6. 

Going to divide the modification of Real Cognition, he gives the general descrip- 
tion of the sub-heads. “The Real Cognitions are Perception, Inference and Verbal 
Cognitions." 

Right Knowledge consists in the unknown truth, which becomes the cause of the 
sonl's setting about to act. The moans of obtaining that knowledge is the Real Cognition 
(the cognizing of the real). The mention of the division is for the purpose of refuting a 
larger or smaller number of sub-heads. 

Out of these the definition of Perception is first given, because that is at the root of 
all other means of knowledge. 

“ Perception is, &c. ’’ 

By using the words, ‘‘ of an object " the quality of being merely fastened upon (that 
Is, existing as an idea alone) is denied. 

By using the words, ‘which has it for it3 object ’ it is denied that the externality of 
the object is the sphere of the mental idea thereof. By using the words, ‘ by means of the 
impression therein caused by the external object,’ the relation of the idea in the mind 
to the external object of knowledge is shown. 

He gives the cause of the impression thereof, even though there be distance between 
(the knower and the thing known). 

“ Through the passage of the senses." 

Some say an object is the generic quality alone. Others say, an object is the 
specific quality alone. Other thinkers again say that an object is possessed of both 
descriptions of qualities, the generic and the specific. For their refutation, he says 

“ Being of the nature of both the generic and the specific qualities." An object is 
not possessed of the generic and the specific qualities ; it is of the very nature thereof. 
This will be shown when the question of simultaneous non-cognition is discussed. 

Now he distinguishes the domain of sequential and verbal cognitions from that of per- 
ception :— * Which cognizes chiefly the specific appearance of an object.’ The meaning 
is that although in perception, the generic quality also shines out, still it is subordi- 
nate to the specific quality. This is only suggestive of direct ' knowledge — Discrimi- 
native knowledge also is suggested, therefore. 

He refutes the contradiction of the result of perceptive cognition. 
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\ The result is the knowledge by the Purusa of the modifications of the mind.' 

The question is, How can knowledge by the Purusa be the result of a modification 
of the mind ? If an axe operate upon a Khadira tree, it is not a Plaksa tree that is cut 
thereby. 

For this reason he says, ‘ as if they were net at all distinguishable from himself.’ It is 
not the cognitive modification of the mind that takes its place in the Purusa ; it is on 
the contrary consciousness reflected in the mirror of the will-to-know, that appears in the 
forte of the modification of the object, because the modification of the will-to-know takes 
the form of the object. This is the result of the act of perception. This consciousness 
thus reflected in the will-to-know is not separate from the will-to-know (Buddhi). It 
is of its very nature, and the modification thereof in the shape of an object is also of 
the nature of the will-to know. They co-exist in the same place. It is, therefore, proper 
that this should be the result of the perceptive cognition. This we shall show. 

For this reason the author says : — “ The purusa knows by reflex conjunction with the 
will-to-know.” 

Because Verbal Cognition has its origin in the recognition of the relations es- 
tablished by the inferences of the intellect of the hearer, on account of the appearance 
therein of the signs of co-existence, etc., in sequence of perceptive knowledge, it is by 
inference that verbal knowledge becomes possible. For this reason and also because 
inferred knowledge is imparted thereafter by means of verbal cognition, the commentator 
gives the definition of inference before that of verbal cognition. 

“ Inference or Sequential Cognition, &c.” 

The inferred object is the object possessed of the characteristic desired to be known. 
Objects of the same class therewith are those similar objects which are placed into the 
same species on account of the possession of the same generic quality, which is the 
characteristic to be proved. By saying that it exists in objects of the same class with 
that which is inferred, the author does away with the presence of contrary and uncom- 
mon qualities in the antecedent. Objects of different classes are those which fall not 
within the same species. These are others than those which fall into the same class, 
are their contraries and mean their non-existence. By saying that they do not exist as 
such in objects of different classes, tho author emphasizes the neceesity of the possession 
of the generic qualities. Relation is that which furnishes the common bond. This Is 
called the linga, the sign which is the common bond, the generic quality. By this he shows 
the characteristic nature of the thing to be proved (paksa, sadhya) and thus does 
away with non -probability. 

4 Has for its object,' (tadvisaya) means that to which it is bound, as the word 
vifciya (object) is derived from the root Shi , to bind. 

The author speaks of cognizing the generic nature, with the object of distinguishing 
it from the perceptive cognition. The sphere of inference is limited to thegenerie quality 
because it is dependent for its birth upon the cognition of relation,- and in specific objects 
there can be no cognition of relationship ; and for this reason the common quality alone 
admits of the recognition of relationship. He gives an example : — 44 For example.” The 
word 4 and ’ (cha) denotes a cause. Because the Vindhya is not a moving object, it does 
not change its location. Therefore when motion is removed, change of place disappears. 
Hence there being change of place, the moon and the stars are moving bodies ; as is 
Chaitra. This is proved. 

He gives the definition of the mental modification of Verbal Cognition : — 44 An object 
porcoived or inferred by a competent person, &c.” 

A competent person is an Apta . Competence (£pti) which radically means 44 reach,” 
means an all-round comprehension, or the constant presence along with each other of the 
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knowledge of the realities, mercifulness and the skilfulness in their acts of the instruments 
of knowledge. An Apia or a competent or an authoritative person is one who is possessed 
of this.' An object seen or inferred by him is the object of verbal cognition. The know- 
ledge obtained by an authoritative person such as above described, by hearing is not 
mentioned here, because knowledge obtained through words has inferential and perceptive 
knowledge for its root, and therefore must be considered as having been mentioned by the 
mention of the two only. 

“ Transferring of his knowledge ” consists in the production of knowledge in the mind 
of the hearer similar to the knowledge which exists in the mind of the authoritative 
person. For that object it is uttered in words, t,e,, is made known for causing gain to, and 
removing the disadvantages of the hearer. The rest is easy. 

When the speaker speaks of things which cannot be believed -such as , 1 it is the 
ten pomegranates themselves which will become the six cakes.’ 

* Has neither perceived nor inferred’ : — Such as one who says, 4 Let him who desires 
heaven, worship the village tree (Chaitya might mean the Buddha, the temple, &c., besides). 
Such an authority fails. 

The question arises that if it be so, the teaching of Manu, &c., also fails because 
they too speak of things not seen or inferred. 

Inasmuch as they say , 4 whatever of the dharraa of whomsoever is disclosed by Manu, 
all that is laid down in the Veda,’ he was certainly possessed of all knowledge* 

For this reason he says “ When it has been perceived by the original speaker, &c.” 
The original speaker is in such teachings, of course, ishwara. 

Sutra 8. 

fam: Viparyayah, unreal congnition. Mithya, of the unreal. 

Jn&nam, knowing. A tad, not its own. R& pa, form, uf Pratistham, 

occupying, standing, possessing. 

8. Unreal Cognition is the knowing of the unreal, 
possessing a form not its own. 

i smrtrc .*rvM40U4i<u«<( ssn. i sraror 
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VYASA. 

Unreal Cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form 
not its own. Why is it not the knowing of the real ? Because the know- 
ledge of the real removes it, inasmuch as Real Cognition has for its 
object a thing as it exists. Therein is seen the removal of the wrong 
knowledge by the right one ; as for example, the visual knowledge of two 
moons is removed by the perception which has for its object the thing as 
it really exists, the oue moon. 
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This it is that is the five-fold Nescience. As it is said Nescience, 
Egoism, Attachment, Aversion, and Love of life are the five afflictions. 
— 3. 2. The same are technically called respectively, darkness (tamas), 
forgetfulness (molia), extreme forgetfulness (maMmoha), Excessive dark- 
ness vtamisra) and blind darkness (andhatamisra). 

These will be described in the context of the impurities of the mind, 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Unreal cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form not its own. 

Unreal congnition : — This is a statement of the thing to be defined. The knowing of 
the unreal, &c., is the definition. It means that it has a form which shines out as if it 
were real knowledge. 

The words, 4 possessed of a form not its own,* are equivalent to 'not possessed of 
the form which is its own/ As for example, the words, 4 eating what is not dedicated to 
the Pitris/ mean 4 not eating what is dedicated to the Pitris.’ 

Doubt also is included in this. There is, however, this much difference. In this, 
the unstability of the form of the notion exists in the notion itself, whereas in the case of 
the perception of two moons, &c,, the unstability is brought home by the notion of the 
removal thereof. , 

The question arises that if it be so, then on consideration, unreal cognition shows 
itself in imagination also, because there also, the real object is not perceived as such* 
For this reason says, it is “ the knowing of the unreal.” This means that this cognition 
is contradicted by the common knowledge of all mankind. This contradiction exists in 
the case of unreal cognition, but not in the case of Imagination. Forms of cognition due 
to Imagination are in common use with mankind, and it is only to those who show the capa- 
cities of a learned man and think thereupon that the knowledge of contradiction appeals 
in this case. 

Thus the question is raised, 4 why is not that real cognition T The meaning is that 
the former knowledge is not the one that is removed by the opposite knowledge acquired 
thereafter ; but that it is the knowledge acquired thereafter that is removed by the former, 
which has been acquired before and nothing contrary to which has appeared. 

Refutes 4 Because it is removed by right knowledge. 

It might bo real cognition if the birth of the latter depended upon the former. Here, 
however, either cognition is given birth to by its own cause, and is not dependent upon 
the other knowledge. The latter knowledge thus does not take its rise by the destruc- 
tion of the former and its appearance and therefore, does not consist in the removal of the 
former. Nor does the appearance of the former knowledge mean the removal of the 
latter,* because this does not exist at that time. For this reason, the cause of the exist- 
ence of removability is the absence of the close appearance of contrariety : and the 
cause of the power to remove is the close appearance of contrariety. Therefore, that 
which is not right knowledge, is removed by right knowledge, inasmuch as the latter 
has for its object, something which exists as such. 

He gives an example 4 Therein is seen the removal of the wrong knowledge by the 
right one/ 

He shows the evil nature of this unreal cognition for the purpose of removal : — 4 This 
It la that is the five-fold Nescience/ The meaning is that 4 Nescience is the generic quality 
of all the five, Nescience, Egoism, &e/ The mistaking of the Unmanifested (Avyakta), the 
Manifested objective existence (Mahat), the Principle of Individuality (Ahahk&ra), and 
the five atom-builders (Tanmfitras) — the eight forms of the not-self, for the self, is 
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nescience, darkness (tamas). Similarly, the mistaking by the Yogis of the eight attain- 
ments of Anim&, &c., which are inauspicious, for the auspicious, is the eight-fold for- 
getfulness (rnoha) which comes after the former. And this is called Egoism (asmitd). 

Similarly the idea, ‘I shall enjoy sound, &c,, the ten enjoyments both as seen and 
heard, when I have acquired by Yoga the eight attainments of Anima, &c., and have there- 
by become a powerful man (siddha),’ is the greater forgetfulness, attachment (Raga). 

Similarly, when led by such a judgment, one sets about to obtain these enjoyments, 
but finds that the attainments of Anima, &c., are not born on account of obstacles caused 
by some one and that the enjoyment of the pleasures of both kinds, seen or heard about 
traditionally, which depend upon the attainments, is not thus obtained, anger against 
the cause of obstacles appears. This is aversion (dvesa), called utter darkness. 

Similarly, when the powers of Anima, &c., have been attained, and the visible and 
heard-of objects of enjoyment (have been obtained, then the fear that in the end of the 
Kalpa all this will be destroyed, is the love of sentient life, blind darkness (andhatamisra 
or abhinivesa). 

This has been said : — 

44 Bight-fold is the division of darkness and so of forgetfulness ; ten-fold of the 
greater forgetfulness. Utter darkness is eighteen-fold and so also is blind darkness. ” 

Sfitra 9. 

^ ^ H T^qT rf t fo&sq: n * n 

v? Sabda, by verbal expression. Juana, by knowledge, wj'jnfi Anupatl, 
followed in sequence. Vastu, reality, an objective, substratum, yw: Sunyal), 
devoid of. fww: Vikalpab, imagination. 

9. Imagination is followed in sequence by verbal 
expression and knowledge, and is devoid of objective 
substratum. 
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vyasa. 

Imagination is followed in sequence by verbal knowledge and ex- 
pression, and is devoid of objective substratum. This does not reach 
up to real cognition. Nor does it reach up to unreal cognition. Even 
in the absence of an objective substratum, its action is found to be depend- 
ent upon the power of verbal expression and knowledge. 

As for example : — ‘ Purusa is of the nature of consciousness.’ Now 
vrhat is here predicated of what ? seeing that Purusa is consciousness 
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itself, and that there must always be a statement of the relationship of 
one to another in predication ; as in the phrase Chitra’s cow. 

Similarly, ‘‘the purusa is inactive and the characteristics of an 
object are denied to it.” 

“ Bana stands, will stand, has stood.” The meaningof the root alone 
is understood by (the act of) the cessation of motion. 

Similarly in the sentence, “The purusa has the characteristics 
of not being born,” the mere absence of the characteristic of not being 
born is to be understood, and not any positive characteristic possessed by 
the purusa. That characteristic has therefore, been imagined and has 
come into practical usage. 

V ACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

M Imagination is followed in sequence by verbal expression and knowledge, and 1* 
devoid of an objective substratum.” If it is followed in sequence by verbal knowledge 
and expression, why should not Imagination (vikalpa) fall under ti^e heading of Real 
Cognition ? If, on the other hand, it is devoid of objective substratum, it must be the 
same as unreal cognition. For this reason, says : — 4 This does not reach up to Real 
Cognition.’ Why does it not reach up to real cognition? ‘Because, in the absence of au 
objective substratum, &c.’ This shows why it does not fall under the head of real 
cognition. 1 Its action is found to be dependent upon the power of verbal expression 
and knowledge.’ This shows that it does not fall under the head of Unreal Cognition. 

This is the meaning. There being no differences in some particulars, it differs 
in others* while showing some points of similarity. There being no objective 
substratum for either the distinction or the absence thereof, imagination shows an 
unreal image of the substratum ; and it is not, therefore, an act of real cognition. Nor 
is it Unreal Cognition, because it differs from it, in being recognised as such in practice. 

Now gives illustrations taken from the sacred w ritings. ‘ As for example,’ &c., which 
is the subject to be qualified ? What is it predicated by ? The quality and the thing 
qualified cannot come into relationship if they are not distinct from each other. The cow 
cannot be predicated of a cow ; it can only be predicated of something different from 
itself, say Chaitra. 

This is what he says .'—There must always be the statement of relationship of one 
to another in predication.’ * Predication is the relation between the predicate and the 
predicated.’ In other words, it is the relation between the quality and the thing qualified. 
It is of this that the statement of a sentence consists; as in the sentence, ‘This is 
Chaitra’s cow.’ 

Adds another illustration from the sacred writings too: — “Similarly.” 

He to whom the characteristics of an object (i. e., the essential force which informs 
earth, &c.) are denied is spoken of as such. Who is he ? The inactive Purusa. There 
is of course no such characteristic of an object in the Sankhya teaching as non-existence, 
by which the Purusa may be qualified. 

The reading in some places is, “ The characteristics of an objective substratum are 
denied.” This means as follows .—‘Are denied,’ means ‘ are pervaded by denial,* i.e., 
they are possessed of the quality of being denied. Or in ocher words, it means that the 
characteristics of an object are possessed of the quality of being denied. But the char- 
acteristics of an object are not possessed of the quality of the non-existence of something. 
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because there can be no relation between existence and non-existence. They are, how* 
ever, taken as such (i.e., existing). 

Gives illustrations from the idiom of the world : — “ Bana stands.” As in the sentences, 
‘He cooks/ ‘He breaks,’ the whole series of the moments of action in which some are 
antecedent and others subsequent, is recognized as being qualified by one effect, so also 
in the sentence * He stands,' the commentator mentions the same state of antecedence and 
postcedence : — ‘ Will stand, has stood.' 

Well, suppose that the action of cessation of motion consists in antecedent and post- 
cedent moments just like the action of cooking, and that being different from Bana it 
may be predicated of him. For this reason, says ‘ The meaning of the root itself is 
understood by the act of cessation of motion/ The cessation of motion itself is imagined 
to be the characteristic of an object. Then this fancied characteristic is imagined to 
be a form of positive existence and even there is fancied an order of the precedence 
and postcedence. Such is the series of astonishing fanciful conceptions. Non-existence 
is imagined to be existence, and then it is imagined that it comes after something in 
succession. This fanciful conception is found in all men. It is not, however, a charac- 
teristic different from the Purusa, so that it might be predicated of him. 

Gives another illustration : — ‘ The Purusa has the characteristic of not being 
born/ 

Many a thinker has held that the modification of imagination is not different 
from real and unreal cognitions. The detail of these illustrations is meant to explain 
the matter to them. 

Sutra 10. 

lfrlf%T II II 

mm Abh&va, of non-existence, of voidness, mu Pratyaya, the cause, the 
feeling. Alambana, substratum i.e., having for its substratum, or 

support, sfri: Vrittib, modification. Nidrfi,, deep sleep. 

10. Sleep is the mental modification which has for 
its objective substratum, the cause of non-existence. 
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VYASA. j 

“ Sleep is the mental modification which has for its objective sub- 
stratum the cause of non-existence.” And this is a particular kind of 
notion, because it is called back on awakening. How? 4 1 have slept 
well. My mind is clear ; it renders my intellect bright,* 4 1 have slept 
badly; my mind is listless; it wanders and is unsteady.* ‘I have slept 
with great stupidity ; my limbs are heavy; my mind is. tired ; it stands 
as it were lazy and absent.’ This calling back would certainly not exist 
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on awakening, if there were no recognition of the cause : and there 
would not be memories dependent thereupon and having that for their 
object. Therefore sleep is a particular kind of notion, and further it is 
to be checked in trance like any other modification. — 10. 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The word 4 vritti ’ is the subject of discussion and is, therefore, understood by context. 
As there is no difference of opinion among rival thinkers as to Real Cognition, Unreal 
Cognition, Imagination and Memory being mental modifications, the word is not used in 
those places separately for emphasizing the distinction. In the case of sleep, however, 
there is difference of opinion. It has, therefore, to be specially stated that it is a modi- 
fication of the mind. The understanding by context would not serve to emphasize the 
teaching. Therefore the word modification is repeated a second time. 

The non-existence spoken of is of the modifications of the waking and dreaming 
states. The cause (pratyaya) thereof is the darkness (the quality of inertia) which 
covers the light of the intellect (the buddhi, the will-to-know). The mental modification, 
of which this becomes the substratum (that is the object), is spoken of as sleep. The 
substance of the will-to-be being possessed of the three qualities, whenever inertia 
appears and overpowers the qualities of essence and disturbing Energy and thus throws 
a veil over all the means of knowledge, then the will-to-know does not put on the shape of 
the object of knowledge, and the purusa, being conscious for the time of the overpowering 
darkness of inertia alone, is said to be sleeping well with consciousness turned inwards. 

Why then this non-existence of the modifications should not be the modification of 
sleep ? Why should it not be similar to the states of restraint and perfect freedom 
(kaivalya) ? For this reason, says • 

“ And that is a particular notion, because it is called back on awakening.” 

‘ Calling back’ is the remembrance thereof with all its adjuncts. How? When the 
Tamas appears along with the Sattva, the reflection of one who has awakened after sleep, 
is like this - 4 1 have slept well ; my mind is clea'r and makes my intellect bright/ 
Bright means pure. 

When the Tamas appears along with the Rajas, the reflection is similar to what is 
expressed by— 

‘I have slept painfully ; my mind is unfit for work/ Why? Because it wanders, 
it is unsteady. 

Then speaks of the reflection of one who awakes after a sleep, in which the Tamas 
appears, having to its utmost overpowered the Sattva and the Rajas 

‘I have slept very stupidly ; my limbs are heavy ; my mind* is tired, lazy and as it 
were absent/ 

The fact to be proved having been established by the canon of difference, now 
applies the same canon of difference to the cause thereof. 

‘ Dependent thereupon means caused by the recognition. ’ 

4 Having that for their object,’ means 4 having the cause of the non-existence of the 
modifications for their object. 1 

The cause is recognized in this way, 4 This is it/ 

And it is recognized by him who awakens, i.c., just on awakening. The meaning 
is that at the time of awakening, the knowledge of the notion exists along with the 
knowledge of the cause of the non-existence of the modifications. 

The question arises : The modifications of Real Cognition, &c., show themselves 
in an outwardly inclined mind; they are, therefore, to be checked, being contrary to 
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trance. Sleep, however, is similar to the modification of one-pointedness ; why then should 
it be contrary to trance ? 

For this reason, says : — 

‘And further it is to be checked in trance like any other modification/ The 
meaning is that although it is similar to the modification of onerpointedness, yet it is 
caused by Tamas, and is, therefore, contrary to both the Cognitive and the ultra-cognitive 
trances. 

The meaning is that that too is to be checked. 

Sutra ii. 

II n il 

Anubli&ta, the objective mental, perceived, rwj Vi saya, impressions, 
subjects. Asampramosab, not stealing away along, not slipping away. 

Smritib, memory. 

11. Memory is the not stealing away along with objec- 
tive mental impressions (retained) (i. e., the reproducing of 
not more than what has been impressed upon the mind). 
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VYASA. 

Does the mind remember the act of knowing or the object? The' 
notion coloured by the object of knowledge shows out both the object 
and the act of knowledge, and thus begins the formation of the habit 
of the same kind. The habit manifests its own cause, and thus generates 
a memory, having the same form and consisting of both the object and 
the act of knowledge. When the manifestation of the act of knowledge 
is the first of the two, the modification is the intellect (buddhi). When 
the appearance of the object of knowledge is the first, it is Memory. 

This memoiy is two-fold : When the phenomenon to be remember- 
ed has become the very nature of the mind, and when it has not so 
become. In dream it is the former; at the time of waking the latter. 

All these memories are born in sequence of the impressions of Real 
Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep and Memory. Further, 
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all these modifications are of the nature of pleasure, pain and illusion. 
Pleasure, pain and illusion will be described among the afflictions. 
‘Attachment is the sticking to pleasure as such in sequence/ — 7. 2. 
‘Aversion is the sticking to pain as such in sequence. ’8. — 2. Illusion, 
however, is Nescience. All these modifications are to be checked. It is 
when these have been checked that there comes either the Cognitive or 
the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

“ Memory is the not stealing away along with mental impressions.” Memory is the 
not stealing away along with an object which has come into the mind by real cognition, 
&c. It is only the object of knowledge which comes into consciousness by mental habit 
alone and which shines forth into the mind in consequence of the cognition of the cause 
of the habit, that is one's own. The taking of an object, however, over and above that 
is theft, on account of its similarity with the act. The word ‘ pramosha ’ is derived from 
the root ‘ mush,’ to steal. 

This is the meaning ; Right cognition and others all cause the knowledge of an 
object unknown, either in the ordinary or in some particular way. - Memory, however, 
does not pass over the limitation of the former knowledge. It is that former knowledge 
or something less than that which is its object, never something more. This is the dis- 
tinction of memory from other modifications. The question , 1 Does it remember the no- 
tion or the object ?’ starts this discussion. 

It would appear that the habit generated by an act of knowledge puts into the mind 
the object of knowledge only, because the impression in the mind is caused by the 
coming in of the object of knowledge : and no mental impression can come into existence 
of itself. If the mental impressions itself were reproduced, it would be the mental 
impression alone (and not the object of knowledge). 

For this reason the author comes to the final conclusion that it is a remembrance of 
both. Because the mental impressio n (the act of knowledge) takes its origin from the 
object of knowledge, the former is coloured by the latter. In reality, however, it 
manifests, i.c., illuminates the form, that is . the appearance of both the object and the 
act of knowledge. 

That which brings anything into manifestation, is its cause (vyanjaka, manifester). 
Its manifestation is the form thereof. Hence the meaning of the original is, ‘ possessing 
the form of its cause.’ 

The question arises, what is the difference between the memory and the intellect 
(buddlii), if they have the same form as far as their genesis is concerned ? 

For this reason, the author says : — “ When the form of the act of knowledge is the 
first of the two, &c.” 

An aec of knowledge consists in the taking in of an object ; and it is nob possible 
that there should be the taking in of an object which has already been taken in, i.e. f known. 
Hence by this is described the knowing of the yet unknown, which is intellection. It is 
described to be such as the form or appearance of knowledge is the first, i.e., the most 
important factor therein. And although there is no difference in nature, the preponder- 
ance of the quality is established. 

Memory is described to be that in which the form of the object of knowledge is the 
first or foremost appearance. By the form of the object of knowledge being the first in 
appearance, it is meant that the object of knowledge has already been subjected 
to the operation of the other mental modifications. It is said the field of memory 

4 
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comprises the mental impressions which have already been subjected to the operation 
of other mental modifications. And this is what is “ not stealing along with mental 
impressions.” 

But this stealing exists in memory too. It shows in dream past phenomena impressed 
upon the mind at different times and places, such as the names, &c., as connected with , 
other times and places which have not passed into the mind as such. For this reason, 
he says, ‘ It is two-fold.’ 

* That which has become of the very nature of mind,’ means raised into being by 
mental potency, imagined. This is that in which the object of memory has already been 
made part of the mind. 

The other is that which has not become of the nature of the mind, which is not 
raised out of mental potencies, is not imagined and is therefore real. 

This is not memory, it is on the contrary unreal cognition, fitting in as it does 
with the definition thereof. It is called memory because it only looks like it, just as what 
looks like real cognition is called real cognition. ' 

But then why is memory mentioned last of all ? 

The reason is given ‘ All these memories, &c.’ ‘Impression in sequence’ means 
taking in. Momory is a modification preceded by this taking in. That is to say, the 
genesis of memory is therefrom. 

The question arises that an intelligent man will only check the modifications which 
cause misery to the Purusa, and such are the afflictions, not the modifications as such. 
What then is the object of their suppression ? For this reason, he says : —All these, &c. 
This is easy. 

Sfitra 12. 

afercro: a \\ a 

wro, Abhyasa, by practice. Vairagyabhy&m, by desirelessaess, 

unattachment. Tad, their. Nirodhab, restraint, control. 

12. They are restrained by practice and desireless- 

ness. 
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YYASA. 

Well then, what is the means for restraining them ? “ They are 

restrained by practice and desirelessness.” 

The stream of mind flows both ways ; flows towards good and it 
flows towards evil. That which flows on to perfect independence 
(kaivalya) down the plane of discriminative- knowledge, is named the 
stream of happiness. That which leads to re-birth and flows down the 
plane of undiscriminative ignorance, is the stream of sin. 
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Among these the flow of the desirables is thinned by desirelessness ; 
the flow of discrimination is rendered visible by habituating the mind to 
the experience of knowledge. 

Hence suppression of the mental modification is dependent upon both. 

vachaspati's gloss. 

The Commentator asks the means of restraint. u Well then, what, &c.” He answers 
by the aphorism : — 1 They are restrained by practice and desirelessness/ The operation 
of practice and desirelessness on the manifestation of restraint is collective, on account 
of each operating as a branch of fhe other. They a te not optional. For this reason he 
says : — * The stream of mind flows both ways, &e,” 

1 Flows towards’ : The word pro gb hard in the original means bank, limitation ; and 
the idea is that the stream is so banked, i.e ., limited in its flow as to reach the state Of 
perfect independence (kaivalya). 

“ Down the plane The word ‘ nimna’ in the original means down, an inclination 
of the ground, such as makes it possible for water to flow in a particular direction. It 
also means depth, into which water would always flow. 

Sutra 13. 

rHT II \\ II 

m, Tatra, of these, there. Sthitau, as regards the steadiness, 

as regards keeping them perfectly restrained, w*:, Yatnab, the effort, con- 
tinuous struggle. Abhyasab, (is) what is called practice. 

13 . Of these, practice is the effort to secure 
steadiness. 
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VY&SA. 

Steadiness is the undisturbed calmness of the flow of the mind, 
when it has become free from the modifications. 

Effort to secure that end is the putting out of energy to secure, and 
aspiration towards that. 

Practice is the resort to the means thereof with the object of attain- 
ing it. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Of these, the author describes prat ice by stating its nature and object ; ‘ Of these, 
practice is the effort to secure steadiness/ 

The commentator explains the same : — ‘ When the mind has become free from the 

t 

modifications is separated from the modifications due to Rajas and Tamas, the flow of the 
modifications of the quality of Essence is established in the shape of calm one-pointedness 
and purity. This is steadiness. 

‘ Effort to secure that end/ is the meaning of the locative case of the word * sthiti* 
used to signify that object. As is the case in the sentence, ‘ Charmani dvipinam hanti/ 
of which the meaning is, ‘ Rills the tiger for the sake of the skin/ 
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He clears the meaning of effort by giving synonyms : energy, aspiration. He explains: 
— * With the object of attaining that’. 4 That’ here means steadiness. 


He speaks of the field for the action of that energy : — * Besort to the means thereof.’ 
The means for the attainment of steadiness are the internal and external Yogas, the 
restraints and observances, &c . The action of the actor is directed towards the means, 
not towards the fruit. 

Sutra »4- 

H II II 

«: Sab, that, this, 3 Tu, and. Dirgha-k&la, for a long time. ^4 

Nairantarya, without interruption. toitc Satk&ra, with devotion, wiRw: Asevitafi 
being well-attended to. Dyidha, bhftmib, firmly rooted, of firm ground, 


well fixed. 


14. And this is firmly rooted, being well-attended 
to for a long time without interruption and with devo- 
tion. 
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VYASA. 

“ Well attended to for a long time,” “ well attended to without inter- 
ruption,” “ well attended to with devotion,” i.e. f brought about by 
purificatory action (tapas ; , by continence, by knowledge and by faith, it be- 
comes firmly rooted with welcome devotion. The meaning is that its opera- 
tion is not then conquered all at once by the outgoing habits of the mind. 


VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

But hoW can practice secure steadiness, when its operations are opposed by the 
highway robber of outgoing habits, which are in existence from eternity ? He explains : — 
“ And this is firmly rooted, being well attended to for a long time, without interruption 
and with devotion.” 

This practice then reaches the state of firmness, but not at once, inasmuch as. being 
possessed of the three qualities, its domain, the appearance of ealmness, is often over- 
powered by the habits of outgoing. 

If again, having even had resort to pratice of this description, one gives it up, it 
will be overpowered by lapse of time. Hence it should not be given up. This is the 
meaning. 

Sutra 15. 

irmiu huh 

Dpsta, perceptible, sraifoR Anusravika, scriptural, faro Visaya, enjoy- 
ments. faiwrsi Vitpsgasya, in him or of him who is free from thirst for. surox 
Vasikara, supremacy, to Sanjna consciousness- Vair&gyam, desireiessuess. 
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15. Desirelessness is the consciousness of supre- 
macy in him who is free from thirst for perceptible and 
scriptural enjoyments. 

fairer 

ferret 

« imi 

VYASA. 

A mind free from attachment to perceptible enjoyments, such as 
women, foods, drinks, and power, and having no thirst for scriptural en- 
joyables, such as heaven and the attainment of the states of the Videha 
and the Prakritilaya, has, when it comes into contact with such divine and 
worldly objects, a consciousness of its supremacy, due to an understanding 
of the defects of the objects, brought about by virtue of intellectual illumi- 
nation. This consciousness of power is the same as the consciousness of 
indifference to their enjoyment, and is devoid of all desirable and undesir- 
able objects as such. This mental state is desirelessness (Vairagya). 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The author* describes desirelessness : — “ Desirelessness is the consciousness of 
supremacy in him who is freed from thirst for perceptible and scriptnral enjoyments." 

He describes the freedom from thirst for intelligent and non-intelligent perceptible 
objects : — ‘ women, &c.’ 

Power is lordship. Scripture is the Veda. Those that are known from the Veda are 
scriptural enjoyments, such as heaven, &c. He speaks of desire for them too : such as 
“heaven, &e.” 

The Videhas are the disembodied, who live only in the vehicles which serve as in- 
struments (of knowledge and action.) The state of the disembodied (vaidehya) is their 
state of existence. 

Others believe the Prakriti only to be the self. They meditate upon the Prakjdti. 
They are merged in the functional Prakriti alone. (The functional Prakriti is that in 
which the state of the equipoise has been disturbed, i.e., not the Mhlaprakriti). The 
state of the Prakritilaya is their state of existence. 

Scriptural enjoyments consist of the attainment of these states. He who is free from 
thirst for scriptural objects, is the same who is free from the desire of attaining heaven &c. 

. The question arises that inasmuch as there is absence of desire even for objects 
that have never been possessed, such absence too would be desirelessness if desireless- 
ness signified only absence of desire. Therefore the commentator says : — 4 when it comes 
into contact with such divine and worldly objects. Desirelessness is not the mere 
absence of desire. On the contrary, it is the consciousness of indifference to enjoyment, 
even though divine and, worldly objects be in contact. He renders the same plainer : ‘Is 
devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as such . f 

Consciousness of supremacy is the consciousness of indifference, freedom from attach- 
ment or aversion. 
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But then whence does it come ? He explains : — ‘ By virtue of intellectual illu- 
mination. * 

The defect of objects is contained in their being surrounded by three-fold pain. 
Intellectual illumination is the full recognition of this fact with the object of removing 
them. By virtue thereof is the understanding of the defects brought about. 

The authorities speak of four stages in the unfolduient of consciousness : — The 
consciousness of endeavour, the consciousness of difference, the consciousness of one 
faculty and the consciousness of supremacy. 

Attachment, &c, are the impurities of the mind. The powers of sensation, action, and 
thought are led by these to work up their several objects. Endeavour is the putting in 
of effort for burning them, so that the powers may not incline to work upon their several 
objects. This is the consciousness of endeavour. 

When the endea ,*mr has begun, some of the impurities are found to be ripe ; others 
are being ripened ; and others again are going to be ripened. The consciousness of 
difference consists in differentiating the ripe and the ripening. 

When the powers become incapable of action, the wish alone remains in the mind, 
so far as the ripe ones are concerned. The consciousness of this state is called * the 
consciousness of the one faculty. ’ 

When physical and ultra-physical objects of enjoyment take up the position of 
receding, the position of indifference even to the wish, is beyond the three stages of con- 
sciousness, and is called the consciousness of supremacy. The object of the first three 
having been fulfilled by this alone, they have not been mentioned separately. Thus 
all is plain. 

Sutra 1 6 . 

^ ii HU 

an Tat, that. Param, is higher. 5 ^ Purusa, of the Purusa. soul: 
Khyateh, due to the knowledge. Guga, to the qualities. Vaityispyam, 

indifference. 

16. The same is Higher, when there is indifference 
to the “ qualities,” due to the knowledge of the Purusa. 

cT* nfrir Mr Mtgfoere g ricim 

x&dt 1 stra nnTsrraqj srNi; #asir. afsEiu i few 

»pn si *fe 1 q r w& r q n^ ig i i q di&f 

fe $Ufq<i fo fo it h 

vyasa. 

He who sees the defects of the perceptible and scriptural objects of 
enjoyment, is indifferent (to them.) 

He whose Will-to-know is saturated with the notion of the distinc- 
tive nature of the Purusa, brought about by the purity of the effort to 
know him, becomes indifferent to the * qualities, ’ both in their manifested 
and unmanifested state. 
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There are two forms of desirelessness. Of these the latter is but the 
light of spiritual knowledge When this light shines, discrimination 
arises. Then the Yogi thinks thus : — Whatever was to be obtained has 
been obtained. The afflictions that were to be destroyed have been 
destroyed. The fast-jointed chain of life which, when it is not broken, 
there is or occurs birth after death and death after birth, has been broken. 
Desirelessness is but the highest perfection of spiritual knowledge ; and 
absolute independence (kaivalya) is nothing else. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the Lower desirelessness, the author now describes the Higher : 

“ The same is Higher when there is indifference to the ‘qualities/ due to knowledge of 

the Purusa." 

• 

He shows that Lower desirelessness is the antecedent to the Higher, and that it is the 
entrance to that. Lower Desirelessness is shown by the words, *‘ he who sees the defects 
of perceptible and scriptural objects of enjoyment, is indifferent to them. ” 

“ Brought about by the effort to know the Purusa ; ” the knowledge of the Purusa 
is his recognition by means of the Ycda, by inference and by the teaching of the masters. 
The ‘effort to know ’ consists in the repeated resort to the means. The purity of the 
knowledge consists in the steady flow of the quality of essence (sattva), due to the 
removal of active disturbance (rajas) and inertia (tamas). This brings about the recogni- 
tion of the distinct natures of the Purusa and the “qualities.” The Purusa is pure 
and infinite. The ‘ qualities ’ are contrary thereto. The Yogi whose intellect is saturat- 
ed by the recognition, is spoken of as such. The trance known as the Cloud of Virtue 
is spoken of here. 

Such a Yogi is entirely free from attachment to the ‘ qualities,* whether possessing 
the characteristic of the manifested or the unmanifested ; so much so that he is free from 
attachment even to the mental phenomenon of the recognition of the distinct nature of the 
Objective Essence and the Purusa, which itself is a manifestation of the qualities. 

Thus there are two forms of desirelessness. The former desirelessness exists when 
the mental essence (sattva) has been rendered free from inertia (tamas), by the mani- 
festation of its essential nature (the sattva), but there still remains a trace of the dirt 
of disturbing energy (rajas). 

This view is common to the Taustikas, those who are addicted to enjoyment in the 
states. It is by that of course that they become Prakritilayas. So it has been said: — 
‘ One becomes a Prakritilaya by desirelessness.* 

The last of the two is but the light of knowledge. By the use of the word ‘ but * it is 
indicated that in that state no objects of knowledge exist. The mental essence as it 
exists in that state is similar to the same, but is besides untainted by the least impurity, 
of Disturbing Energy (rajas). It is therefore said to be the light of knowledge. Mental 
Essence is by nature purity : but it puts on impurity by the taint of disturbing energy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas). When the impurities of rajas and tamas have been washed 
away by the pure showers of desirelessness and practice, it becomes highly illuminated, 
and the light of spiritual knowledge is left there alone. 

He shows that in that state the ‘ qualities’ become unworthy of acceptance ‘ When 
this light shines, discrimination arises in the Yogi.’ The meaning is that the Yogi be- 
comes possessed of the present discriminative knowledge, when other forms of knowledge 
have disappeared. 
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What was to be obtained, i.e., perfect independence (kaivalya) has been obtained. 
As will bo said, * the wise man becomes free while living . 9 The meaning is that this takes 
place because residual potencies only remain with their root cut off. How is it that all 
that had to be attained, has been attained ? Because the afflictions of Nescience, &c., 
which had to be removed, have been removed together with their residual aroma. 

But then there is the store of virtue and vice which is used as a chain to bind living 
beings to birth and death in the universe. How then can there be absolute freedom ? 
For this reason, the commentator says * The fast-jointed chain, &c., is broken.* The 
‘ fast-jointed chain * means that whose joints are so firmly and closely fastened together 
that they appear to be one whole and do not appear to have been fastened together. It 
is the pieces of virtue and vice stored, which, as individual pieces in the collection, are 
put together to make the fast joints of a chain. 4 The chain of existence 1 implies that the 
living being is not freed from the bonds of birth and death. This chain is broken when 
the afflictions have been done away with. And so it has been said : — 

4 The vehicle of actions has its root in nescience.’ — 2.12. 

4 It bears fruit if there is a root.’ - 2.13. 

It may be questioned, that inasmuch as restraint is the intermediate stage between 
the fruition of intellection and the Cloud of Virtue, what is this that is called the mere 
light of knowledge ? ) 

For this reason, he says : — 4 Hesirelessness is the highest perfection of spiritual know- 
ledge ?’ The Higher desireless ness is but a form of the Cloud of Virtue, nothing else. As 
will be said further ou. 

4 To him who de*5ires nothing even from intellection (prasaiikhyana) comes the trance 
known as the Cloud of Virtue, by constant manifestation of discrimination (I V. 29.) and 

4 Then the knowable is but little, because knowledge is infinite, free as it is from all 
veils and impurities/ — (IV. 31). 

For this reason it is that absolute independence is this and nothing else. — 16. 

Sutra 17. 

fes Vitarka, of philosophical curiosity, fore Vichara, of meditation. 
Aiianda, of elation, AsmitA, egoism. Rupa, appearences. 

Anugamat, by the accompaniment, by the company of, Is accompanied by. 
Samprajnatah, the cognitive trance. 

17. The Cognitive Trance is accompanied by the 
appearances of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation 
and egoism. 

1 vTimr: 1 35&T 

1 1 wftrasrfafffcrai 1 ?nr srsmgnjmrgrrcn ^rotten 

flFK&rsftsrawPT tfk 1 sr# ^ J&resww: 11 ^ 11 

vyasa. 

Now then, how is the Cognitive Trance said to appear in those 
whose minds have been restrained by the two means ? ‘ The Cognitive 
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Trance is accompanied by the appearances of philsophical curiosity medi- 
tation, elation, and egoism. * 

Philosophical curiosity (vitarka) is a superficial attempt of the mind 
to grasp any object. 

Meditation is a subtle attempt. Elation is bliss. Egoism is the 
consciousness of being one with the self. 

Of these, the first is the Savitarka Trance accompanied by all the 
four. The second is the Meditative (Savichara) where indistinctness ends. 
The third is Elative (Sananda) \^here meditation ends. The fourth is 
the purely egoistical (Sasmita) where elation ends. All these trances have 
something to grasp (Alambana). 

vachaspatts gloss. 

Having described the means, the commentator now puts a question with the object of 
introducing the description of the acquisition they lead to, together with that of its 

various classes ‘Now then how is the Cognitive Trance, &c.’ TJie Cognitive Trance is 

* *+ 

accompanied by the appearances of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation, and egoism. 

The Cognitive Trance is first described because it precedes the ultra-cognitive. 
Tbe general nature of the Cognitive Trance is to be understood in the accompaniment of 
the natures, i.e., the forms, of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and egoism. 

He defines philosophical curiosity : — ‘A superficial attempt of the mind, &c.’ Grasp 
(abhoga) is the manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of the nature 
of objects. It is called ‘ Superficial ’ because it has the gross phenomena for its sphere of 
action. As the new archer first aims at large objects only, and then at smaller and smaller 
ones by and by, so the neophyte in Yoga first learns the nature of gross objects of thought 
only, such as those made of the five Mahabhutas (physical states of matter), the four- 
armed god, &c.; and then the subtle ones. 

In this way the grasp of the objects by the mind becomes subtle. Meditation has 
for its sphere of action, the causes of the gross phenomena, the subtle elements, the five 
tanmatras, the manifested and the unmanifested essence of matter (the linga and the 
alinga). 

Having thus shown the range of the objective phenomena, he now shows the range of 
the instrumental phenomena : — ‘ Elation is, &c.’ Elation is that blissful modification of 
consciousness, which consists in the illumination of the mind, as regards the acts of 
sensation, with gross phenomena for their objects. The nature of the powers of sensation 
is to enlighten, because they are born out of the principle of individuality, with the 
quality of essentiality (Sattva) predominating. Pleasure is a manifestation of the quality 
of Essentiality (Sattva). Acts of sensation too are therefore of the nature of pleasure. 
The manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of this aspect is bliss. 

He describes the Cognitive Trance having the subject (Grihitri) for its sphere of 
action : — ‘ Egoism is the consciousness of being one with the self.’ Egoism is the subtle 
cause of the instrumental powers inasmuch as they are born out of it ; and this egoism 
appearing as the self, the subject is the consciousness of being one with the self. This 
Cognitive Trance has the subject for its sphere of action, because the subject is always 
hidden behind egoism. 

He mentions other minor differences of all the foqr * The first, &c.’ The cause is 
always present in the effect, as its antecedent state; not so the effect in the cause, 

$ 
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Therefore, this superficial range of consciousness is accompanied by all the four— the 
gross and its causes, the subtle, the instrumental and the subjective. The others have 
three, two and one cause, respectively as their spheres of action, and they have therefore 
three, two and one appearance, respectively. 

He distinguishes the ultra-cognitive : — ‘ Ail these, &c.’ 

Sutra 18. ^ 

II II 

Vir&ma, of cessation. pratyabli&sa, the notion, P&rvati the 

former, the preceeding, all the three together means having for its preceding the 
notion of cessation, preceded by the notion of cessation, Samskara 

Sesah, in which remain only the ( Sfo ) residual potencies or impressions. ( ^»rc ) 
*pi: Anyab, the other. 

18. Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion 
of cessation is the other ; in which the residnal potencies 
only remain. 

srar&rms *nrrfa*. frjfrra: fqreroriJT i ^r- 

?r^r n* i tre r renre h q^q?r Rkirmwi 

| I % fort RfrT^PRRRT- 

qmnftq ftsifen II ^ II 

vyAsa. 

What now are the means and the nature of the ultra-cognitive 
trance ? u Preceded by constant repetition of the notion of cessation is 
the other in which the residual potencies only remain.” 

The ultra-cognitive trance is that state of mental restraint, in which 
all its modifications cease from action and remain only in posse . Its 
means is the Higher desirelessness. 

Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon 
for its basis, cannot become the means of achieving it, the notion of 
cessation which is nothing substantial, is here made the basis ; and that 
is devoid of any objective phenomenon. By the constant repetition of 
this notion, the mind having no object to grasp, becomes as it were, 
non-existent. The trance being thus seedless, is the ultra-cognitive. 

vAohaspati’s gloss. 

The commentator asks a question to introduce the ultra-cognitive, whose discussion 
is now in order : — ‘ What now, &c. f 

“ Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation is the other, in which 
the residual potencies only remain.” 

The words, ‘ preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation,’ show 
the means ; the remaining words describe the! nature. The words, ‘ in which the residual 
potencies only remain,’ are explained as, ‘ in which all its modifications cease, &c f ’ 
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The words, * preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation,* are 
explained by the words, ‘ Its means is the Higher desirelessness.* 

Cessation is the absence of mental modifications. Its notion is the cause. Its prac- 
tice consists in its repetition over and over again. That which this repetition precedes 
is described as such. 

Now he says why the lower desirelessness does not become the cause of restraint 
(nirodha) : — * Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon as its 
basis, &c.* 

The cause must be of the same class as the efiect, not of a contrary class. The 
desirelessness which has an objective phenomenon* for its basis is contrary to the effect ; 
the trance, that is to say, which has no object for its basis. It is therefore proper that 
it should be born only from -a cause which has no objective phenomenon for its basis, the 
mere light, that is to say, of spiritual knowledge. It is only the trance known as the 
Cloud of Virtue, born as it is from the pure essence of the Will-to-know with the impuri- 
ties of the raja s and the tcimas entirely removed, and the objects thereof left behind, 
that is infinite, sees the defects of objects and having given them all up, stands in its 
own nature, that can properly become the cause, as having no object for its basis, of the 
seedless trance, in which the residual potencies only remain ; because they are similar 
in nature. 

* Is made the basis * : — is made dependent upon that. 

Becomes as it were non-existent : — because it does not produce any effect in the shape 
of mental modifications. 

The seedless is that which has no object for its basis. Or, it may be said that the 
seed consists of the vehicles of afflictions and actions. This is said to be the apediess, 
because the afflictions and actions have gone out of it. 

SDtra 19. 

msimt II U U 

m Bhava, the objective existence. pratyayab, the cause, i,e., caused 

by objective existence. Videha-prakritilayanam, to the videhas 

( the gods ) and the prakpitilayas that merged ( m ) in nature 

19. Is caused by Objective Existence for the 
Videhas and Prakritilayas. 

VYASA. 

This is of two descriptions : — brought about by Objective Existence 
and brought about by the practice of the means. In the case of Yogis 
it is brought about by the practice of the means. In the case of the 
Videhas and the Prakfitilayas it is caused by Objective Existence. 
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In the case of the Videhas, the gods, it is caused by Objective 
Existence, because they enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom 
(kaivalya) with a mind functioning only so far as its own residual poten- 
cies are capable of, and who while thus enjoying, live out the state 
of life, which is the fruition of their residual potencies. 

Similarly do the Prakritilayas enjoy a state of quasi-isolation with 
a mind which has its work still before it, but which remains merged in 
the Prakritis, as long as it does not come back by virtue of the work still 
before it. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now the author describes a sub-head of the Inhibitive Trance, being necessary as it 
is for deciding which is to be adopted and which to be rejected : — * This/ the inhibitive 
trance, * is of two descriptions/— caused by the practice of the means of achievement 
and brought about by Objective Existence. 

The means are faith, &c., to be described later. That which is brought about by 
these means, is the inhibitive trance so spoken of. 

That in which living beings are born is Objective Existence. It is Nescience. The 
modification of consciousness which consists in the identification of the not-self,— the 
forms consisting of the elements and the powers of sensation and action and the Pra- 
kritis, known as the Mfilaprakriti, the Mahat, the Ahank&ra and the five tanm&tras,— ■ 
with self appears in the Taustikas who have attained the states of the lower desireless- 
ness. This notion about the Objective Existence, becomes the antecedent of one descrip- 
tion of the Inhibitive Trance. This is spoken of as having been brought about by Objec- 
tive Existence. 

Out of these two the one brought about by effort, is for the Yogis, who work for 
freedom from Objective Existence. By the mention of this distinction the other is denied 
to those who follow the path of absolute freedom (Moksa). 

Well then, in whom is it caused by Objective Existence ? The reply is given by 
the aphorism : — ‘ Is caused by Objective Existence in the case of the Yidehas and the 
Prakfitilayas.’ 

The Yidehas and the Prakritilayas are distinct from each other. The meaning is 
that this trance is so caused for both of them . 

The author explains this : — * For the Yidehas it is caused by, &c/ 

Those who recognize either of the elements or the powers of sensation, action and 
thought as the self, and so constantly devote themselves to them, that their internal 
organ is fully saturated with that idea, remain, after separation from the body, immersed 
in the same elemental, sensuous and functional forms ; and all that remains of their mind 
is the habit of their particular devotion. They are called the Videhas (the disembodied) 
because they are free from the physical bodies. It is they who, with a mind capable of 
moving only along the line marked by habit* enjoy a state of something like absolute 
freedom, but are without the physical body. This state resembles the state of absolute 
independence, because the modifications of the mind are suspended for the time being. 
It however differs from absolute freedom, in the possession of the power of having to 
perform work still to be done. 

The reading in some places is “ upabhoga” instead of “ upayoga” in the text. Upa- 
bhoga means enjoyment. The meaning of this alternative reading would be that the 
residual alone are the objects of enjoyment and not the modifications. 
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When the limit has been reached they live ont the state of life which is the fruition 
of their residual potencies. They come back to be born again. So says the V&yu 

Pur&na : — 

• 

“ Those who devote themselves to meditation upon the powers of sensation, action 
and thought, live in this state for ten Manwantaras. Those who devote themselves to the 
elements live in that state for full one hundred Manwantaras/’ 

Similar are Prakpitilayas. They believe one of the Prakritis, the unmanifested (Mflla- 
prakriti), the undifferentiated phenomenal (Mahat), and the principle of individuality, 
to be the self. Their internal organs are saturated with the idea of devotion to 
either of the Prakpitis. They are immersed after their separation from the physical 
body, in the one of these Prakpitis, which they have made the object of their devotion. 
But their minds have not yet fulfilled the object of their existence ; they have still work 
before them. 

The mind would fulfil the object of its existence, if while following this very course 
of thought, it would also manifest the discrimination of the distinct natures of the 
Purusa and objective existence. If on the other hand this consciousness be not generat- 
ed in the mind, it has not fulfilled its object, and is therefore said to have its work still 
before it. The Prakpitilayas having their minds merged in the Prakritis, with its work 
still undone, enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom as long as they do not come 
back by virtue of the work yet to be dqne. Although the mind has become similar to the 
Prakriti, yet they come back when the limit has been reached. Then they acquire the 
consciousness of the distinct natures of the Purusa and the objective existence. As 
on the cessation of the rainy season, the body of the frog is assimilated to the earth, 
and comes back to life again on coming into contact with rain-water, (so does the mind of 
the Prak pi tilaya). So says Vayu : — 


“For a thousand Manwantaras, the Abhimfinikas, those who identify themselves 
with the Prakritis ; and for ten thousand Manwantaras the Buddhas remain without pain. 
Those who devote themselves to the Unmanifested remain in that state for a hundred 
thousand Manwantaras. The computation of time does not exist on reaching the Nirguna 
Purusa.” 

Thus this state also is given up, being subject to re-births. 

Sutra 20 
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sgi Sraddha, faith, w Virya, energy, Smpiti, memory, Sam ad h i 

trance. xw Prajna, discernment, jjhs: Purvakab, having before, preceded by. 
winij itaresam, for others. 


20. For others it is preceded by faith, energy, 
memory, trance and discernment. 
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VYASA. 

It is brought about by the means of achievement for the Yogis. 
Faith is the pleasing wishful contact of mind with, the object of 
pursuit. It sustains the Yogi, like a mother. Energy is born in him who 
pursues knowledge with faith,. Memory comes to help when he is possess- 
ed of energy. On the appearance of memory, the mind ceases to be* 
disturbed and passes into trance. When the mind is entranced., discri- 
mination appears, by which it knows an object as it is. By constant 
practice thereof and by desirelessness with reference to the object thereof, 

comes the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The author describes the sequence of the means of the achievement of this trance 
by a Yogi : — “ For others it is preceded by faith, energy, memory, trance and discernment, ” 

But the devotees of the powers of sensation, action and thought are also possessed 
of faith. For this reason he says : — ‘ Faith is the pleasing wishful contact of the mind with 
the object of pursuit,’ and the object of the pleasing wishful pursuit of the mind here 
is the ultra-cognitive trance, as it comes into existence with reference thereto, after the 
nature of the objective world has been known by the Veda, by inference and by the 
teaching of the masters. There can be no wishful contact in the case of those who 
confound the powers of sensation, &c., with the self. In their case it is the opposite of the 
pleasing wishful contact, because their confusion has its origin in all-round forgetfulness. 
The powers of sensation, &c., cannot thus be objects of faith. 

He explains why that alone is faith :— 4 It sustains the Yogi like a kind mother.’ The 
meaning is that it does not let him fall down in the wrong path, leading to the destruc- 
tion of its object. 

It is this particular wishfulness which gives birth to energetic effort guided towards 
the object wished for. Therefore he says : — ‘ Energy is born in him when he pursues know- 
ledge with faith. ’ 

Memory means keeping it present in the mind, thinking thereupon. 4 Undisturbed * 
means 4 not only occasionally steady, not distracted. ’ 

44 Passes into trance ” Trance is here the trance which is described as a branch of 
Yoga. The restraints and observances also are indicated, inasmuch as trance is 
mentioned there as coming after them. Thus he who has made all the branches of Yoga 
his own, reaches the stage of cognitive trance. This is what he says 44 When the 
mind is entranced. ” That is to say, when the highest limit of intellection is reached. 

He explains that the ultra-cognitive is born when the cognitive precedes it 4 By 
the constant practice thereof and by desirelessness with reference to the objects thereof 
at each stage comes the ultra-cognitive trance. ’ It is that which is the means of achieving 
absolute freedom. Because the suppression which comes after the mainfestation of the 
knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purusa and the will to-know, is the final sup- 
pression which renders it unnecessary for the mind to go on working ; inasmuch as it 
has now done the whole of its work and fulfilled the purpose of its existence. 

Sutra 2i. 

tftsrc&fTHTOTHfr: U 11 

urn Tivra, keeh. Samvega, the consciousness of supremacy. 

Tivra samveganam, for those having consciousness of supremacy, for the 
extremely energetic, sirs*: Asannah, proximate, speedy. 
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21. Proximate for those whose consciousness of 
supremacy is keen. 

i ?ra Jg f q i q fet fev r? i 

I cTOT UWtUFreTUT5f%rUT5fniTU I «*»Rffl r sfo lT q ref 

smrfassra: ^rnifirerg ^ ii RUl 

VYASA. 

There are nine descriptions of such Yogis. Their application to the 
means of achievement is mild, middling or intense. Thus some are of 
mild energy, others of medium energy, and others again of intense 
energy. Of these, the mildly energetic are three-fold, those having mild 
consciousness of supremacy, those having middling consciousness of 
supremacy, and those having keen consciousness of supremacy. Simi- 
larly, those of medium energy and those of intense energy. Of these, 
the attainment of trance and the fruit of trance are near to those who 
are intensely energetic in their application to the means of achievement 
and possess a keen consciousness of supremacy. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

If faith, &c., are the means for the attainment of trance, then trance and its fruit 
would accrue to all without distinction. Attainment however is noticed in some only, 
non-attainment in others. In some cases attainment is distant ; in others ft is very 
distant ; in other cases however it is accomplished very soon. To meet this the Commen- 
tator says ‘ There are nine descriptions of such Yogis, &c. ' 

The means of achievement are faith, &c. They are of mild, middling and intense 
energy in their application, by virtue of the habits of previous lives. The Yogis possessed 
of them are spoken of as such. 

Consciousness of supremacy is desirelessness. That also is mild, middling or keen by 
virtue of the habits of previous lives. 

Among these Yogis, the speedy attainment is shown such as it is by the Aphorism 
It is near to those who are possessed of keen consciousness of supremacy. This much is the 
aphorism ; the rest is the commentary. The fruit of thejcognitive trance is the ultra- 
cognitive, and of that absolute freedom. 

Sutra 22. 

sfa BrTC: II II 

^ Mridu, mild. Madhya, middling, Adhimatra, intense, *g*narr- 

fwwtfiin Mridumadhyadhimatratvat, by mild, middle and intense natures, m: 
Tatah, thence, further. Api, also, (further), Vi ^ehsati, differentiation. 

22. A further also differentiation by mild, middl- 
ing and intense. 
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fosfer: i jpar^tsinfennuSfer iffcT i 

?rc&stfr i *rnrfo- 

$w gg i fi re ^fa ii ii 

VYASA. 

Mild-intense, middling-intense and intense-intense. There is differ- 
entiation by that too. By that differentiation too the attainment of trance 
and its fruit becomes the speediest in the case of one whose application 

is intense* and whose consciousness of supremacy is keenly intense. 

' YACHASPATPS GLOaS. 

This has been explained by explanations already given of the commentary. 

Sutra 23. 

^srftrercTf m 11 11 

\ 

avara, of God. sfirarc Praijidh&na, feeling omnipresence or worship, 
devotion. fsprJfRwwra tivaraprauidh&nflt, by feeling the omnipresence of God, 
v&, or. 

23. Or, by feeling the omnipresence of God (Is- 

wara). 

ftiteiSTT^srrcTWcHJ wnfa&rflr i ^rarerarif sfVdgmSu 

h ^fcf 1 f*KuPi!ywrai 1 

*m t%w 1 cT^fJrwRm^T^r srerererc: srarfasro: *ar 

W^StfcT || ?\ 11 

VYASA. 

Does trance become speedier of attainment in this wny only ? Or, 
is there any other means too ? 1 Or, by feeling the omnipresence of God. * 
l^vvara drawn towards him by the kind of devotion which consists in the 
feeling of His omnipresence, becomes gracious to him by merely wishing 
attainment. By His merely wishing the attainment, trance and its fruit 

become speedier of attainment for a Yogi. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The Commentator puts a question for the purpose of introducing the next aphor- 
ism : — ‘ Does trance become speedier, &c. ' The aphorism is the answer. 1 Or, by feeling 
the omnipresence of God. * 

‘ Peeling the otnni-presence‘ means a particular kind of devotion of the mind, speech 
and body. “Drawn towards” means brought face to face. “Wish for attainment ” means 
that any one may get something which he has not got, but which is desirable. * Merely * 
signifies not by any other effort. The rest is easy. — 23. 

Sutra 24. 

II II 

ifa Klesa, of affliction, Karma, of action. Yipaka, of fruition. 

wA Asayaih, by the vehicles, smi^g: Apar&mristab, not touched, 

Pufusa, Visesah, a distinct Purasa. tsvarah, God. 
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24. Iswara is a distinct Purusa, untouched by the 
vehicles of affliction, action and fruition. 

| |f 5TT : I f?R5TSf5R5TPr 5TC ft wi I f^TW* I 

a«K£!I<uNi 4 Mi snsroi# sr »r% i % cK<**ms 

i uur 5ru: qrnr^r gr *trscg ^&tr: anj^^r s$hr Snto- 

3^ drsfa $«ro i Jnmwft <NilR: i & % 

SFSRTft %RT STTHT ^ *T »^T * WT& I UUT 

store* 3^?g%Tfe srsrru^ i uut ut 

snrr^ ^r * ft « Kre* i si g srtw frB? siI^rs i ^rstr g%w*s 3 » qi 5 w i - 
^tsurR SURffo 3to& ft? SIM^R ^Ifn^f^MfUrT *% | 5TR STTSl' ft- 
ftran. i ^tri* 3^: far frfira sr*««T< 4 ftlhvd^ i 

qfr gwfrremifr swsn 1 <*crerr^r^iftr st^mr;: s?r tfa i ?re ?n&- 

^ ^TTRrf t RTU f^tg^ tRU I 5T 5JTSttwR^^ cT^f^F^ I q^cjlfasifa 

Rtri^r <rreng, i trerrere w snfaWrei sr Iwnc rRsrarcfc- 

Rf g iNrKR srpFRTf%5TTciTf*Tc# u«rh*i I gg^rg ^q^ i Rid i ^ - 

I f%6^UTr^ I <reTRTR ^TRrfcT5T^^TjWu n^s^c: I 

^ 35^ u ii 

VYASA. 

Now wlio is this called Iswara (God) that is neither the Mu la- 
prakriti (the root of matter) nor the Purusa (the conscious principle of the 
human constitution)? ‘ liwara is a distinct Purusa, untouched by the 
vehicles of affliction, action and fruition.* 

The afflictions are Nescience and others. The actions are good or 
bad. Their fruition is the effect they bring about. Habits following them 
in their qualifications are the vehicles. These while really existing in 
the mind, are attributed to the Purusa, as he is the elijoyer of their fruit, 
just as victory or defeat of the soldiers is attributed to their master. He 
who is not touched by this experience, is the distinct Purusa, Lfwara. 

Are all those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom 
Itiwaras and there are many such for they have reached the state of 
absolute freedom after cutting the three bonds ? No, J^wara never had, 
nor will have, any relation to these bonds. As former bondage is known in 
the case of the emancipated, not so in the case of Wwara. Or, as future 
bondage is possible in the case of the Prakritilayas, not so in the case of 
Iswara. He is ever free, ever the Lord. 
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Is there any, or, is there no reason for this supremacj^ of the Lord, un- 
limited by time, and due to His taking up the Universal Supreme Essence? 
The reason for that is the sacred teaching. What then is the authority 
of the teaching ? The authority is the supremacy of His Universal 
Essence. These two, the supremacy and the sacred teaching, exist in 
the Universal Essence of Iswara eternally related to each other. For this 
reason does it become possible that He is ever free, and ever the Lord. 

And this divinity of His is free from excess or equality. It is not 
exceeded by another divinity. Whichever is the Highest, must be the 
divinity Irfwara. For this reason wherever there is the culmination 
of this divinity that is Iswara. 

Nor is there any divinity equal to that. Because, in the case of 
equality, if one of the two equals says with reference to a common object 
of their attention, ‘ let this be new, ’ and the other says, ‘ let this be -old,* 
then one thing only necessarily happening, unrestrained fulfilment of the 
wish is interfered with, and one becomes less than the other. Further it 
cannot be that two equals should at once possess an object desired by 
both. Because the wishes are con trad ictory. Hence he alone is T^wara 
whose divinity is free from equality or excess, and He is -a ‘distinct 
Purusa. — 24. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The world is made of the conscious and the unconscious principles only. There is 
none else that goes to make it, If iswara is unconscious, He must be the Mfilaprakriti, 
comprehending as it does all the non-intelligent modifications. If this be so, then there 
can bo no such thing, by reason of his being non-intelligent that he should be brought face 
to face with the devotee. If, on the other hand, he is intelligent, then too it is impossible 
that he should be brought face to face with the devotee, because the power of conscious- 

a 

ness is by nature indifferent, and because Iswara is not like other Purusas in evolution, 
on account of the absence of any connection with the principles of egoism, &c. Further- 
more how is it possible that he should possess a wish for the attainment (of trance by the 
devotee)? 

This is the meaning of the question, now who is this iswara, &e.? The answer to the 
question is given by the aphorism : — ‘ iswara is a distinct Purusa untouched by the 
vehicles of affliction, action and fruition.’ 

Nescience (avidya) and others are the afflictions (klesas), so called, because they 
afflict the Purusa in evolution with various painful blows. Good and bad actions are 
virtue and vice. They are called actions metaphorically because they are born from 
actions. Their fruition consists in life-state, life-period and life-experience. The vehicles 
are so called, because by their means the residue which show themselves as fruitions, are 
embedded as potencies in the substance of the mind. 

As long as the karma which brings about the manifestation of the life- state of 
a camel does not bring into play the potencies of the experience which having been 
generated by previous existence, are suited to the life-state of a camel, the experience 
suited to the life-state of a camel cannot be caused. Therefore there must be a potency 
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causing the subsequent experience of the life-state of a camel, and it must be possessed 
of qualities similar to the experience of the life-state of a camel. 

Another question arises. What is the use of adding the words, untouched * by the 
vehicles of affliction, action and fruition ’ in the aphorism, seeing that afflictions, &c., are 
the characteristics of the Will-to-be, and that they never touch the Purusa and there- 
fore the mere use of the word Purusa would have implied that he was untouched by 
them ? For this reason, he says : — * These while really existing in the mind are attributed 
to the Purusa * in evolution. Why ? Because he is the enjoyer, the intelligent agent of 
their fruit. Hence it is possible that is'wara being a Purusa might come to be consider- 
ed as having some relation to these. For this reason their special denial of Him is 
proper. Therefore he says that the distinct Purusa who is not touched by the experience 
present in the Will-to-be even, is iswara. 

* Distinct’ is that which is distinguishable. He is differentiated from the other 
Purusas. With the object of showing those who are taken out of the conception of the 
word Iswara by the use of the word ‘ distinct, ’ he first states an objection and then replies: — 
* All those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom. There are three kinds of 
bondages, — the bondage of the Prakritic modifications in the case of the Videhas, the bond- 
age of the Prakpitis in the case of the Prakritilayas, and the bondage of honour, &c., in 
the case of those who experience the divine and worldly enjoyments. Those whose mind 
are saturated with devoted thought of the Prakritis, reach the state of submersion into 
the Prakritis immediately after separation from the physical body. For this reason 
the others are spoken of as being bound at the previous end (of the chain of life) and 
the Prakritilayas are spoken of as being bound only at the next, the future end only ; the 
previous and the second bondages being denied to them. Thus he shows the distinction in 
brief : — * He is always free, always the Lord.* 

Divinity consists in the possession of knowledge and the power of action (KriyA Sakti). 
In this connection he puts the question : — ‘ Has this supremacy of the Lord, unlimited by 
time, &c. r The reason for the question is that knowledge and power of action are not 
possible to the unchanging constant power of consciousness. It has been said that they 
live in the purified mental essence, when the rajas and the tamas have been removed. 
Further, it is not proper that iswara who is ever free should become related even to 
the Highest Mental Essence, which after all has its origin in Nescience, as an owner to the 
thing owned. 

For this reason it is said that it is due ‘ to his taking the Universal Supreme Essence 
in hand.’ The relation of iswara to the Essence of the mind is not due to Nescience 
like that of ordinary Purusas ; and there is therefore no sense of ownership in it. On the 
other hand he takes the Universal Mental Essence in hand thinking that he will thus give 
freedom to men surr ounded by the three sorts of pain, and rescue them, being drowned 
as they are in the great ocean of birth after death, by teaohing them virtue and giving 
them knowledge ; and that this teaching is not possible without the possession of the 
highest power of action and knowledge ; and that this cannot be possible without taking 
in hand the mental Essence, pure and freed from the dirt of the disturbing energy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas). The Lord even though untouched by Nescience, and 
conscious of knowledge, assumes the nature of Nescience, and becomes the possessor 
thereof. He does not devote Himself to Nescience as Nescience. A mimic personating 
Kama shows all his actions but all the while does not forget himself. This form of his 
is assumed, not real. 

Let it be so. Inasmuch, however, as Iswara has to take up the Mental Essence 
(sattva), on account of the wish of helping the afflicted, and the wish to help is caused by 
the taking up of Mental Essence, because the wish itself is a modification of the Mfilapra- 
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kpiti, the relation of mutual support is evident. To remove this misconception he says 
that he is unlimited by time. It might be so if creation came first and the wish to help 
manifested afterwards.* But the arrangement of successive creation and dissolution being 
eternal, iswara draws the world inwards, having first made up his mind that he will take 
up the Highest Universal Essence, when the time comes for the wish, arising out of an 
interior manifestation, to reach the limit of its operation. This divine Mental Essence 
potent with the residuum of this determination even though it passes into a state 
similar to that of noumenal matter (Mfilparakriti) comes to manifestation again in the 
same state as Mental Essence, by virtue of the potency of that determination, when 
the ulterior limit of the Mahapralayas, the Great Latency, is reached. This happens in 
the same way as in the case of Chaitra who goes to sleep, having made a determination 
that he must rise early next morning, and awakes at the same time by virtue of the 
potency of the determination. Hence because the determination of the Lord and the 
taking in hand of the Universal Essence are eternal and thus ever present, their relation 
to each other cannot be that of interdependence. 

Further, it should not be said that the divine Mental Essenee does not pass into the 
state of the noumenal root-matter, the equipoise of the Mulaprakriti, even at the time 
of the Great Latency. That which never passes into the state of the Mfilaprakriti, can 
never be the effect thereof. Nor can this Universal Mental Essence be the power of 
consciousness, because it is non-intelligent by its own nature. If it be not both these, 
then, it would come to this that it must be another class of substance, for which there is 
no authority. This is not proper. There is no substance existing independently of the 
noumenon of matter (Prakriti) and consciousness (Purusa). 

Such is the greatness of the Lord unlimited by time. Is there any reason, any 
authority for it ? Or, is it without reason, without authority ? The answer is * Its 
authority lies in the sacred teaching,’ the Vedas, the Smritis, the Itihasas and the 
Puranas. 

The author introduces the consideration of the Sacred Teaching What then is the 
reason of the Teaching ? The Sacred Teaching is based upon observation and inference. The 
Universal Mental Essence of the Lord cannot depend upon anybody’s observation and 
inference. Nor is the Sacred Teaching based upon the observation of the Lord. Some one 
may, therefore, think that the proper reason for the existence of the Sacred Teaching is 
that iswara desires to manifest his own divinity. 

He refutes this by saying that the Sacred Teaching has its reason in the Divine 
Universal Essence. The meaning is this. Evidently the mantras and the science of life 
are proved to be the works of the Lord by the virtue they show in action and by the 
certainty of the things mentioned therein, being never found to be otherwise. Further, 
it is not possible that any one possessed only of the ordinary means of knowledge of the 
world should be able, even in a thousand human lives, to notq the agreements and differ- 
ences of various medicinal agents, their various compositions, and those of the mantras, 
by throwing them into and taking them out of the various classes. It cannot evidently 
be said on the ground of the existence of the relation of eternal interdependence, that 
the agreements and differences are known from authority, and that authority is again 
based upon the canons of agreement and difference. Because during the Great Latency, 
the Mah&pralaya, both these manifestations cease to exist. 

Further, it is not the ease that there is not authority for their existence. It will be 
shown that the universe is a modification of noumenal matter, the Mfilaprakriti, not 
different from it. It has been observed that things of the same class change ’nto different 
forms, as in the case of the modifications of curds and sugar, &c., from milk and cane-juice. 
It has also been observed that different modifications have the same form in their antece- 
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dent state. Similarly the nomnenal root-matter having different modifications in the forms 
of the Great Will-to-be, the principle of individuality and others, must have a form 
common to all in the antecedent state. This common antecedent state of the noumenal 
matter is the state of equipoise, and that is the state of the Great Latency, the Mahapra- 
laya. Hence the Universal Essence of the will-to-be of the Lord, shining all round by 
reason of the absence of the veil o£the impurities of disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia 
(tarpas), must be considered as established by at least the promulgation by Him of the 
Mantras and the science of life. And -similarly that collection of the Vedic knowledge 
too, which has for its object the teaching of how to attain worldly progress and divine 
freedom, can be a divine production only by virtue of the Universal supremacy of His 
Spiritual and Mental Essence. It is not possible to have confusion and falsehood, the 
products of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas), in the face of the culmination of 
Universal Essence. Hence it is established that the authority of the sacred teaching lies 
in the divinity of the Universal Essence. 

Let it be so. The teaching has its origin in the supreme manifestation of the 
divine Mental Essence, and therefore it shows the highest knowledge. This is an instance 
of inference by the canon of residue, not of the authority of verbal cognition. To meet 
this objection he says * The relation of these two, the Teaching and the Highest mani- 
festation of divine Mental Essence, &c.’ The meaning is that the Teaching does not give the 
highest knowledge because it is the product of the Highest Universal Essence, but that it 
teaches because of the existence of an eternal relation of the explainer and the explained. 
Supremacy exists in the Universal Essence of the divine mind, and the Teaching which 
promulgates it, is also present there as such. 

The author states the final conclusion : — Hence by it, i.e. y the teaching which pro- 
mulgates the Highest Universal Divine Mental Essence, is it known, in the same way that 
the differentiating qualities of the signified are known by the sign, that He is ever free, 
ever the Lord. 

Having thus distinguished Him from other Purusas he now distinguishes Him from 
other lords also 4 This divinity of His is free, &c., ’ and explains freedom from excess 
4 There is no other divinity, <&c.' Why? 4 Wherever there is the highest, &c.’ For what 
reason is His divinity free from the defect of being exceeded by any other divinities? 
He gives the reason : — 4 Wherever there is the highest perfection of this divinity, &c.* The 
meaning is that the divinity of those in whom it has not reached the highest perfection, 
is unreal. 

Now lie explains freedom from equality: — 4 Nor is there divinity equal, &C.* Unres- 
trained fulfilment of wishes means the removal of obstacles from the path thereof. When 
wishes are checked in their fulfilment, it means weakness. Even if it do not mean weakness, 
it means equality. For that reason he says that in both cases the unrestrained fulfilment of 
desires is interfered with. The desired effect is not produced, or if it is produced then 
the same thing is found to possess contradictory qualities (which is absurd). With this 
object, he says : 4 In the case of two equals, &c. ’ If the wishes of more divinities than one 
be considered as never being contradictory, then each must be an Iswara. But then 
what is the use of having more iswaras than one? The purpose of divine rule is ful- 
filled by One only. Or, if it be supposed that they perform the work of divine govern- 
ment by common consent, then there would be no supreme Lord, just as in a republic. 
Further in the case of those who believe in the eternal possession of divinity, the 
succession of divinity is improper. Furthermore there is the defect of cumbersomeness 
(positing more agents than is necessary for the purpose of bringing about an effect). 
Thus everything is plain.— 24. 
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Sutra 25. 

rJ5T farfireFT dMterct H n 

m Tatra, in Him. Niratisayam, such as is not exceeded, qra* Sar- 

vajfia, of the omniscient. Bijam, the seed. 

25. In Him the seed of the omniscient is not 
exceeded. 

far «sr era ftdt ra w 1 1 - 

^i 5 r P rcR re ra 3 ^r: 1 

<naiw fe t 1 q* qtfsnirfHsfcreq *Hhr: 

sr ggqfegfr ^frT 1 f^nwEP wgm^ * fefr ra fora t 

1 mi agnfefefl qg fa q facmu cn 1 awawg w sm T^fq ^rr- 
gw^i sprtspm. I sawyjtfq^H «Migyq*i?ray?i!5 ygiR^n; g^igscftmufifa 
sror %rr*u qwfasra *1^1 ^ mi^hu D ki^'Ot fasrrcr- 

JfTRTq 5P5I Stl^lVfa It II 

VYASA. 

The seed of the omniscient is the larger or smaller knowledge of 
the individual, the collective or the ultra-sensuous arising out of the past 
or the future. Whenever this reaches a point in expansion, beyond which 
there is nothing, it is the omniscient. There must be the highest limit of 
the expansion of the seed of omniscience, inasmuch as there is larger or 
smaller manifestation of intelfigence, just as it is in the case of dimension. 
Wherever knowledge reaches the highest limit that is the omniscient and 
that is a distinct Purusa. Inference is of service only in establishing 
the general idea. It has not the power of giving the special qualities. 
The knowledge of His distinctive names, &c., is to be sought out of the 
Veda. 

Although I^wara has no purpose of His own to fulfil by His (crea- 
tion) His (creation) is purposed by compassion for other beings. ‘ I shall 
lift the Purusa in evolution out of the world by teaching them knowledge 
and virtue, throughout the manifestations (Kalpas). the Latencies (Pralayas) 
and the Great Latencies ^,Mahapralayas). , This is what he proposes to 
Himself. And so it has been said: — ‘The first Wise Being, the revered 
Great Sage, informed a self-made mental vehicle out of compassion, and 
gave the teaching to Asuri who wished to know. — 25 . 

V ACH ASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus established the authority of the Sacred Teaching for His powers of 
action and knowledge, he now puts forward the authority of inference for His power of 
knowledge : — 4 In Him the seed of the Omniscient is not exceeded.’ He explains : — ‘ The 
seed of the Omniscient, &c.’ 
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The knowledge of things beyond the range of the senses, existing either indivi- 
dually or collectively, and caused by the appearance of the past and future forms, is 
qualified by the attributes of largeness and smallness, on account of the veil of darkness 
covering more of- less of the essence of the will-to-be. The meaning is that this know- 
ledge is the seed, the cause of the omniscient. One takes in a little of the past, &c„ 
another more than that, another the most of all. Knowledge is spoken of as beings more 
or less with reference to the thing known. Wherever this knowledge expands so much 
that it passes beyond the limit of being further exceeded, that is the omniscient. 

This describes only the thing to be known. Now he speaks of the means of knowledge 
‘ The seed of the omniscient must reach the highest limit. &c/ This is the statemeut of the 
proposition to be proved. The ‘highest limit * means the state of intensity which cannot 
be exceeded. It is not, therefore, by fixing a limit only that the proposition can be estab- 
lished. 

‘ Inasmuch as there is larger or smaller manifestation of intelligence :* This is the 
statement of the reason. Every thing which possesses the quality of being more or less, 
has a limit beyond which there is no manifestation of the kind ; as is the case with the 
lotus, the emblic fruit and the Bel tree. The quality of largeness exists in these more or 
less. In the self (Atma), however, the largeness is such that there is no largeness more 
than that. He shows the pervasion (VySpti). ‘As in dimension/ This means that the 
conclusion does not fail by the qualities of largeness, &c., being exceptions to the rule. 
Thus the proposition is established. 

It is not necessary that the largeness of the parts only should be contributed to 
the largeness of the whole. The fact is that dimension is known to expand by the 
putting together of as many largenesses of individual factors as there may be, con- 
sisting of infinitesimal wholes reaching down to the atoms themselves. In the case of 
knowledge too this rule is not violated : and knowledge can, therefore, be more or less by 
having one, two or more objects of knowledge. Thus there is no exception to the rule, 
(or technically speaking, there is no exclusion of the middle term, which is marked by the 
pervasion). 

He summarizes : — ‘ Wherever knowledge reaches, Ac/ 

The question arises that there are many Tirthank&ras, such as the Buddha, the Arhats 
and the seerKapila ; why should hot they be considered to be omniscient by this inference ? 
For this reason, he says : — ‘ Inference is of service only/ 

How then is the knowledge of his specific qualities to be acquired? Says: — ‘The 
knowledge of his special names, Ac/ 

Further, teaching of the Buddha, Ac., is not properly speaking authority ; it only 
looks like authority. The reason is that it teaches things aghinst all reasoning, such 
as the momentary nature of all objects and the non-existence of the self, Ac. It is, there- 
fore, all misleading. Hence that which comes into the mind from the Veda, the Smyiti, 
the Itih&sa and the Purana is the only true verbal cognition, the real authority; and is 
for this reason the only true means of worldly progress and the Highest Good. With this 
object the knowledge of special names, &c., should be obtained. Special names, such as 
Siva, Iswara, Ac., are well known in the Vedas, Ac. 

By the mention of the word “ Ac.,” it is understood that He is possessed of the six 
accessories and the ten unchageables. As says the Vayu Purana : — 

‘ Omniscience, satisfaction, eternal knowledge, independence, constant presence of 
power, infinity of power — these six are said to be the accessories (angas) of the Great Lord 
by those who know the - law. Similarly, knowledge,, desirelessness, power of control, 
purificatory action, truth, forgiveness, endurance, creation, the knowledge of the self, 

// 
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and being the substratum of all activities — these ten unchangeable qualities (avyayas) 
always live in the Great source of all Good.’ 

Well let that be. But the Lord is ever satisfied and possessed of the Highest desire- 
lessness. It is not possible that He should have any wish for the fulfilment of any objects 
of His own. Further, being compassionate He should be given to the creation of men 
possessed of undisturbed pleasure. It cannot, therefore, be that He should create a world, 
full of pain of all sorts. Further, a wise being cannot be considered as undertaking a 
useless task. He, therefore, has not created' the world, although He is possessed of Kriyft 
8akti, the power of creation. 

For this reason, he says : — ‘ Although iswara has no purpose of His own, &c.* compas- 
sionate help of living objects is His object. The individual mind fulfils its object, when it 
has caused the experience of sound, &c., and the manifestation of the consciousness of the 
distinct nature of the self and the not-self. Its activity ceases when it has done so, 
and the Puruea then becomes absolutely independent of objective existence (kevali). 
With that object, the compassionate Lord informs men of the means of obtaining 
knowledge of the. distinct nature of the self and the not-self ; because thereby the 
object of the existence of the mind is fulfilled, iswara, therefore, helping man as He 
does with reference to the performance of pure and impure works by them, is not cruel, 
even though He sees their pleasures and pains and feels for them. 

Now he speaks of the entrance into the region of compassion, for the sake of explaining 
the means of obtaining the knowledge of the distinct natures of the self and not-self 
4 By teaching them knowledge and virtue, &c.’ Knowledge and virtue are both to be under* 
stood together. They manifest the knowledge of the distinct natures of the self and the 
not-self. 

Latency {pralaya) means the end of the day of Brahma. In this state, the whole 
world except the Satyaloka becomes latent. The Mahapralaya, the Great Latency, is 
that in which the Satyaloka and Brahm& himself come to an end. Then the Purusas in 
evolution go back to their causes and hence are subject to the pain of death. The word 
Kalpa is only suggestive her$. The meaning is that the Lord’s determination to help the 
Purusas refers to the other Purusas also, who by virtue of the fruition of their action 
have to undergo births and deaths, and who become free from pain on reaching the state 
of absolute independence. This is the meaning. 

This theory that the compassionate Lord teaches knowledge and virtue is also com- 
mon to the teaching of Kapila So has it been said by Pancha Sikha. 4 The first wise man, 
&c.* This is a quotation from Pafichasikhdcharya. The first wise man means the teacher 
who was the first emancipated being of his school. It does not mean the Highest Teacher 
who is ever free. The reference is to Kapila who was the founder of the school, and who 
fras the first of those emancipated ones who had gone before among the followers of tho 
school. The tradition is that Kapila got the knowledge by the grace of Maheswara just 
as he was born, and he i3 known as such as a particular kind of Visnu’s incarnations. 
Svayambhd is Hirauyagarbha. It is learnt from the Veda that he too got the knowledge, 
of the Sahkhya Yoga. The same iswara, the self-existent Visnu, was the first Wise 
man, Kapila. The meaning is that he is the iswara of those who proceeded from Svayam- 
bhfi and others. — 25. 

Sfitra 26. 

h wi ii H 11 

m Sab, that, He. w Esab, this, here. Pilrves&m, of the ancients, 

Api, too. 3*: Gurub, the teacher. Kalena, by time, Anavach- 

chhedit, owing to the non-limitation, not being limited.by. 
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26. He is the Teacher of the Ancients too, not being 
limited by time. 

srq* gs* g*sr* 

sreft frrerafrfr qr gg itopfi *m**ntr sw^*iwt- 

f^5c!«n%aKRf^^^ sre^raan u ?.% n 

VYASA. 

The ancient teachers were conditioned by time. Wherever time 
does not exist as condition, that is Trfwara, the teacher of the ancient 
teachers too. As the knowledge of His supreme power as existing in the 
beginning of the creation is obtained, so also is it obtained about His 
existence as such in other creations and other times. 

V ACHASPATFS gloss. 

Now he shows the distinction of the Lord from Brahmft, &c. * He/ i. e. f the one des- 
cribed formerly, 1 is (the real aphorism begins here) the teacher of the ancients too.' 

He explains — ‘ The ancients, &c. f Time means a century, &c. 

* Hoes not exist as a condition 9 means time does not approach as a condition. 

The supremacy of power means the manifestation thereof. Its knowledge is to be 
obtained from the Veda. By this arrangement the Lord Iswara is described. — 20. 

SOtra 27. 

srtjw: n n 

im Tasya, Him. srwi: V&chakah, connoting, w: Pragavah, the Sacred 
word— ^Om. 

27. The Sacred word connotes Him. 

«rre*>s vtmi 1 srar vmm 1 qmqrsrcr- 

1 sraw* *ra%*r srs #***: 1 sr%?r- 

wmm fterr 1 591 1 

n ^\s » 

VYASA. 

The sacred word connotes 4 Him.* He is denominated by the sacred 
word, the Pranava (A U M). Is the relation of the sign and the thing 
signified between these conventional, or inherent as between flame and 
light ? His relation with the sign is inherent and thus ever present. 
Further, the convention of God shows only an object which ^exists (that 
which is inherent). As the relation already existing between father 
afid son, is only expressed by convention, this is the father, this the son. 
In other creations too the same convention is adopted on acoeunt of the 
dependence upon the connotative powers of the sign and the thing 

signified. 
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VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now he speaks of His sign (indicator, Vachaka) in order to explain the meaning of his 
devotion. ‘ The sacred word connotes Him.’ Explains: — He is denoted by Pranava, &c. 
Introduces the opposite theory by putting a question. Is the relation, <&c. Signifying is 
laying down, expressing. 

Others, of course, hold that if the relation of word and meaning is inherent, and that 
it is manifested by a convention that such and such a meaning is to be denoted by such 
and such a word, then in the absence of any relation between word and meaning, the 
meaning would not be conveyed even by a hundred conventions. If no jar exists which 
may be shown by a lamp, even a hundred lamps would not reveal one. It is, however, 
observed that the word * elephant ’ will signify a camel if a convention is made that this 
word will be used to signify an animal of that class. Hence the power to signify is 
conventional. 

Having thus stated their position, he explains his own teaching : — ‘Its relation is 
inherent.* This is the meaning. All words have the capability of meaning objects of all 
forms. Their relation with objects of all forms must, therefore, be inherent. And the 
convention- of Iswara is the determining factor and the shower thereof. The division 
of the sign signifying and not-signifying something is also made by Iswara’s convention 
or non-convention. This is what he says : * Further the convention of God* &c.’ 
He gives an illustration : — “already existing between, &c.” 

The question arises. Sound is a manifestation of the Prakpiti. At the time of the 
Great Latency it passes back into the state of the Prakpiti. Its power also thereby 
disappears. ‘ Then a particular verbal sign is born again through the successive states 
of Mahat, &c. But then the power of signification having disappeared, its manifestation 
does not remain possible. For this reason, he says :^-‘In other creations also, Ac/ 

Although a word does become one with the Prakpiti along with the power, it comes 
back into manifestation along with the power. As earth-born creatures becoming one 
with the earth on the cessation of the rains, come back to Mfe on being wetted by showers 
of rain water. Thus God makes a convention similar to the convention which indicated 
the former relation. Hence on account of the eternity of the succession of similar usage, 
due to simultaneous knowledge, the relation of word and meaning is eternal. Independ- 
ent eternity is not meant. So say the Agamis. Without the authority of the Agama 
(the Veda) it is not possible to ascertain that in other creations also the convention is 
the same. This is the meaning.— 27. 

Sotra 28. 

11 n 

n; Tad, its. wn Japah, repetition. fR Tad, its. Artha, meaning, 
Bh&vanam, the understanding of. 

28. Its repetition and the understanding of its 
meaning. 

jtot qfaRn 1 \ 
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' VYASA. 

The Vedic teachers hold that the relation of word and meaning 
is eternal, inasmuch as one co-exists with the other. The Yogi who has 
come to know well the relation between word and meaning must con- 
stantly repeat it, and habituate the mind to the manifestation therein of 
its meaning. The constant repetition -is to be of the Pranava (A U M) 
and the habitual mental manifestation is to be of what it signifies, 
wara. The mind of the Yogi who constantly repeats the Pranava and 
habituates* the mind to the constant manifestation of the idea it carries, 
becomes one-pointed. And so it has been said : — 

‘ Let the Yoga be practised through study, and let study be effected 
through Yoga. By Yoga and study together the Highest Seif s]lilles , — 28, 

VACHASPATTS gloss. 

Having described the sign, he now describes the devotion, pranidhana, the means of 
feeling the presence of the Lord everywhere, in all circumstances and phenomena 4 Its 
constant repetition and the repeated understanding of its meaning.’ Explains 4 The 
constant repetition of the Pranava, &c.’ 

Repeated understanding (Bhdvana) means making it enter the mind over and over 
again until it becomes the very substance of the mental existence. 

What attainment does he acquire thereby ? Says ‘ The mind of the Yogi who con- 
stantly repeats the Pranava, &c.’ The mind feels bliss in the One Lord alone. Quotes a 
verso of Yydsa in this connection : — And so it has been skid : — The Lord then becomes 
gracious to him up to his attaining the faculty of trance (Samadbi) and its fruit.— 28. 

Sutra 29. 

rTrT: II RS. II 

Tatah, thence. Jfc^Prat.yak, the individual. Chetana, Soul, 
Adhigamab, understanding. A pi, also, too sptkto Antar&ya, of obstacles. 
mm: Abhavab, absence, Cha, and. 

29. Thence the understanding of the individual self 
and the absence of obstacles too. 

>arc? 5^: to; ft - : v-- 

*rss^i 11 ^ h 

vyAsa. , , \ 

' ' ' ' 

And what else comes to him ? “ The understanding of the indivi- 

dual self and the absence of obstacles.’" Whatever obstacles there may be — 
diseases, &c. —cease to be by feeling the omnipresence of the Lord ; and 
the true nature of himself is also seen. It ig known that just as Irfwara 
is a Purusa, pure, calm, free and without appendants, such is this 
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Purusa also, the self underlying the individual manifestation of the 
Will-to-be. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

What more than this ? * Thence the understanding of the individual self, and the 
absence of obstacles/ The individual self is the Pratyakchetana, the conscious principle 
whose cognitions are contradictory of the real, that is to say, the ignorant Purusa. 
In the case of the Wise this turns back on account of the possession of the eternal divine 
essence. He gets the understanding of the individual self as it really is. 

The obstacle will be described and their absence too. v 

* Whatever obstacles there may be These words contemplate their description. 
The nature of a thing is its own self. By speaking of the nature of the self, the charac- 
teristics fastened on to the self by Nescience (avidyd) are denied. 

The question arises. Since Iswara is the object of devotion, how is it that the 
Individual unit of consciousness will be known by feeling His omnipresence ? It is 
evidently going beyond the mark. In reply to this, he says As is iswara, &c.’ 

Pure free from rise and fall on account of constant eternity. 

Calm : — undisturbed by afflictions. 

Free : — he from whom virtue and vice keep aloof. For this very reason He is without 
appendants. The * appendants ’ are life-state, life-period, and life-experience/ 

A similarity must necessarily mean some distinction. Thereforenow he distinguishes 
the Individual self from iswara. The * self underlying the individual manifestation of 
the Will-to-be.’ This explains why the word * Individual ’ has been added. 

When there are two contradictory objects, the understanding of the one does not 
conduce to the understanding of the other. The understanding of similars, however, 
conduces to the understanding of the other objects possessed of similar qualities. This 
happens in the same way as the understanding of one science contributes to the better 
understanding of an allied science. The effect of the analogy is in the understanding 
of one’s own self, not of the Highest self. Thus all is plain. —29. 

SQtra 30. 

«s. 

snfv Vyadhi, disease, Styana, langour. wi Sariisaya, indecision, vtr, 

PramAda, carelessness, wwpi Alasya, sloth, wftdfl Avirati, sensuality, want of 
non-attachment. wtPn Bhranti , mistaken notion. Dar^ana-alabdha- 

bhvtmikatva, missing the point, not being able to see a place which is just seen. 

Anavasthitatva, instability. RnfeTm: Chitta-viksepah, causing distrac- 
tions, or divertion of the mind, n Te, these are. wm: Antarayah, the obstacles. 

30. Disease, langour, indecision, carelessness, sloth, 
sensuality, mistaken notion, missing the point, instability, — 
these causing distractions are the obstacles. 

d'U'tfuqiRH**'* Mfan 1 farif fa (P refer 1 h 
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i an^raVjjssfa^n&roni. i R**dw i 

sercrsr Nr am? ewR wivwHUfflT- 

cpflJJ < E W^T y^l<?5<jfri: I *<fWdf^r!^ 

gw<; i grfe f y g fr fippSysaw^ i srassjajftre*#' HJrrfa>i*R«!*n i *h^Rscm 
^ g^tpjf ^rawafrTsr i n& 

pyafa #a ^PWtcP^n^PTTfcPcrar *prfrpfpp£ M«n 

vyasa. 

Now what are the obstacles that distract the mind ? How many 
are they and what is their nature ? ‘ Disease, &c.’ There are nine ob- 

stacles causing distraction to the mind. These exist with mental modifi- 
cations. In their absence they do not exist. The mental modifications 
have been described before. 

Disease is the disturbance of the equilibrium of the humours, 
chyle and the organs of the body. 

Langour is the indisposition of the mind to work. 

Indecision is the notion touching both sides of a question : It 
might be thus or thus. 

Carelessness is want of resort to the means of trance. 

Sloth is the inertia of mind and body, consequent upon heaviness. 

Sensualit} 7 is the desire consequent upon objects of sense having 
taken possession of the mind. 

Mistaken notion is False knowledge. 

Missing the point, is the non-attainment of the state of trance. 

Instability is the incapacity of the mind to keep iii any state that 
has been attained, because it becomes stable only when the state of trance 
has been reached. 

These distractions of the mind are designated the enemies and the 
obstacles of Yoga. 

VACHASPATI'S gloss. 

He puts a question : — ‘ Now what are the obstacles ?’ The answer consists of the 
words, “ distractions of the mind.** Again he. asks for the specific enumeration: — ‘How 
many, &c.* The answer is * Disease, <&c„* the whole aphorism. The nine obstacles are 

4 

mental manifestations which stand in the way of Yoga. They are contrary to Yoga and 
disturb the mind. They are called obstacles, because they turn the aspirant away from 
the direct path of Yoga. 

He gives the cause of their being the antagonists of Yoga ‘ They manifest with 
mental modifications/ Indecision and False knowledge are antagonistic to the inhibition 
mind, because they are mental modifications. The others, however, which are nob mental 
of the modifications such as disease, & c., likewise antagonistic, because mental modifi- 
cations manifest themselves along with them. 

He explains the meaning of the words : — * Disease, &c.* 
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The humours are bile, mucus and gas, called Dhatus , because they keep up the body. 
Chyle (rasa) is a particular modification of foods and drinks. The organs of the body 
are the organs of sensation and action. Disturbance of equilibrium means one of these 
becoming more and the other less than what is necessary. The indisposition of the mind 
to work means incapacity to work. Indecision or doubt is knowledge touching both sides 
of a question. Although the basis of doubt is the knowing of a thing to be what it is not 
and therefore doubt and False knowledge do not differ from each other, yet doubt is 
separately mentioned here, because it is especially intended to bring out here the special 
characteristic of doubt, the touching and giving up of both sides of a question, which 
makes a sub-head of False knowing. 

t Want of resort, to the means of trance' means the absence of these means, the want 
of effort. The heaviness of the body is caused by phlegm, &c. The heaviness of the mind 
.is caused by inertia, tamus . Desire means thirst for an object. The states of trance 
are Madhumati, &c. If one has reached a particular state of progress in trance and is 
satisfied with it, then he will not reach the higher state and will lose the one already 
attained. Therefore, when a state of trance has been reached, effort must always be made 
to retain it.— 30. 

Sutra 31 . 

f sp: \\\% II 

Dufikha, pain, Daurmanasya, dispair, dejection. Aftga- 

mejayatva, shakiness, w Svasa, inspiration, jpgron Prasvasah, and expiration, 
raihr Viksepa, of distraction, Saba-bhuvah, companions. 

31. Pain, despair, shakiness, inspiration and expira- 
tion are the companions of these distractions. 

g frsrowwrersiwraT 1 g 

fcnCTTfatErfc ^ ?rgg:^i 

fostTcrrarrcr ’smfrr 1 st&t *if smr eng- 

ms c m fo si wist: 1 sng ^ sus-uRc sr srwrer: 1 ^ 

ftfSTHTOrTS^rr I STUlf^HHiiS^ ?T II \\ || 

VYASA. 

Pain is either from one’s self, or from external terrestrial objects, 
or from the powers of nature. Pain is that affected by which people try 
to do away with it. 

Despair is the condition of the mind consequent upon the non- 
fulfilment of some desire. 

Shakiness is that which causes the organs to shake. 

Inspiration is the action of the life-force drinking in external air. 

Expiration is that which throws out the internal gas. 

These are the companions of the distractions of the mind. They 
appear in him whose mind is distracted. They do not exist in him whose 
mind is entranced. 
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VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now he says that it is not only the nine obstacles, but that pain, &c., too appearing 
as their companions, act similarly Pain, &c.’ 

Pain is that which is cognized as being contrary to the mind for the time. It is from 
one’s self, when it is either bodily such as caused by disease, or, mental, such as caused by 
desire, Ac. It is from external causes when it is caused by a tiger, &c. It comes from 
the powers of nature when it is caused by such things as the planetary influences. All 
this pain is cognized by every living creature as contrary to one's being. It is, therefore, 
to be removed. This is what he says : — 4 Affected by which, &c.' When physical life 
drinks in, i.e. t takes in external air contrary to one's wish, the act of in-breathing becomes 
contrary to the branch of Yoga known as the Kechaka, the conscious out-breathing). 
When physical life expels the internal air against wish, the act of out-breathing is con- 
trary to the branch of Yoga known as Pflraka, the (conscious in-breathing). — 3. 

Sfltra 32 . 

II II 

?ra Tat, their. Ppatisedha, preventions. srtfy Artham, for. Eka, of 

one. nr* Tattva, truth or subject, pw: Abhyasalj, habituation. 

32 . For their prevention, habituation to one Truth. 

fegtaT? EftTgaw t crereaT- 

1 ?t?af<r^n$iHd ! raT*arcrs 1 

Td i aacw 1 asa 5 adifrH^rv asmni ^ rari ?Tfa sr#- 

M a a5a£fra?m 1 gggi agi aaatld a?a& 

aar^Rrasa *nf& aaiff^i sawsid^id; 1 v«r aar- 
aaiaw ^jaaraaarft at ^raf^raaraaaitl ar a^r- 

o^tfcr 1 1 

<a faf i ^ ara^aaT? ^awaf^wr? agwr ^a a^a gi a g ag n >a { 

sntf 1 aaaasftnn^rerea *a aartuafapa; aajafcraa 1 ararfeRr- 
at^taaraa^ d^^ T aa a ia^a RiTaaTfMafrr 1 fa? <a ^cmgwafafifarRaT- 
fac% aiaifcc 1 a^asn^r d^ ^itftr awi^n^r d^i^fhfaadia: 
«^Ea w gaaf a ^ a gi R r rq^ t q f ^ r: 1 aai a^r^waavr^rcar 
ftf<r sRaa? 1 ^aacaaif^ws ^3 a&m* qiaw ^> acata^arw^ 1 ^ar- 
g wng n ga raajw^ff aj^ftrfcra^aa: 1 a ar aat^ifft ai^af aansnai^arTfk- 
sjact 1 a an nr? d T a aar^ra^a saa?rt asntaartoa^raafferer a %- 
aiat. # Vi 11 

VYASA. 

Now these distractions, the antagonists of trance, are to be checked 
by the same practice and desirelessness. It is to finish the subject of 
practice that he says : — ‘ For the prevention thereof, habituation to ONE 
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TRUTH.’ For the prevention of distractions, let the mind take to ONE 
TRUTH and make itself habitually familiar with it. 

To him who believes in a mind sepaiate and distinct for every 
cognized object, in fact a bundle of notions only, and but momentary (in 
existence) all minds are one-pointed (ekagra) only. There is no distracted 
mind. 

If, however, the mind is concentrated on one object, only when, 
having been drawn away from all other objects, it turns away to one 
object, then it is not separate and distinct for every cognized object. 

He who believes the mind to be one-pointed if it flows along similar 
notions, might opine that one-pointedness is a characteristic of the 
flowing mind. If so, then the flowing would not be one, because it 
is said to be momentary. 

If, however, it is the characteristic of a notion which is only a portion 
of the entire stream (of flowing mental phenomena), then it is always one- 
pointed, whether it flows along similar or dissimilar notions ; because in 
this case it is separate and distinct for every object. Thus we would fall 
upon the non-existence of a distracted mind. Hence the mind is one, 
has many objects, and is not momentary, but stable. 

Further, if it be thought that the notions are born, each separate 
from the other in nature, and are not linked (by the common basis of) 
one single mind, then how would any one mind remember a notion 
cognized by another. And how would any one enjoy the vehicle of action 
brought into being by the notions of another? 

Howsoever the matter is examined, it illustrates the story of the 
milk and the cowdung. 

Further, if the mind be separate and distinct for every cognized 
object, then the notion of the identity of the self is destroyed. How can 
such notions as, ‘ I touch what I saw,’ and ‘ I see what I touched previous- 
ly,’ point to a common knower, when all the notions are separate and 
distinct? 

The notion of the ‘ I am ’ is always identical with itself and points 
out to but one cogniser. But there can be no single cognizer as a common 
basis, if it manifest itself in entirely distinct minds every moment. The 
notion of ‘ I am ’ as one undifferentiated continuous self is cognized by 
internal perception ; and the authority of perception is not to be defeated 
by any other means of knowledge. Other means of knowledge work only 
by the power of perception. Hence the mind is one and has man}’’ objects 
and it changes not every moment. — 32. 
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' VaOHASPATI’S gloss. 

Introduces the aphorism which finishes the subject under discussion : — * Now these 
distractions, &c.’ 

Now it is on account of the context that this aphorism is spoken of as finishing only 
half the subject under discussion. These distractions are spoken of as antagonists of 
the trance to explain the object with which they are to be checked. 

Although in the aphorism, * By feeling the omnipresence of the Lord * the process 
of mental habituation only is described, yet desireiessness also is to be understood, be- 
cause it is a help to habituation. With this in mind, he says ‘ They are to be checked by 
the same practice and desireiessness / 

6 This is said to finish the subject of practice*: — This sentence is spoken because the 
subject of practice immediately precedes. The ONE TRUTH is God, because that is the 
| context. 

I To the Vainasikas all minds are one-pointed only; there is no distracted mind, 

j Hence their teachings and the acts they inculcate, are all useless. With this object 
I he says :— 1 “ To him who believes, &c.” The theory is that the mind is separate and distinct 
' for every object whether it to be a single one in itself, or one out. of many. It remains in 
being only so long as the object shines in consciousness and then disappears at once, not 
going to another object. 

Why does not the mind take in another object after having taken in one before that ? 
Because it is said to be momentary. This means that existence before and after, cannot 
be posited of a mind, which cannot be spoken of as remaining the same in more than one 
successive moment of time. 

According to our teaching the mind is not momentary in existence, and remains 
constant, whether the objects of thought be one or manifold. It is not confined to one 
single object seeing that it takes in and gives up objects every moment and can so far be 
called distracted, and also that it can cultivate one-pointedness when the modification 
of distractedness has been removed. This teaching and the acts recommended on its 
strength are not useless. With this object, he says ‘ And if it becomes concentrated, &c/ 
Concludes : — ‘ Thus it is not distinct and separate for every object/ 

Again he introduces the Vainasika : — ‘ He who believes the mind to be one-pointed if 
it flows along similar notions, &c/ His meaning is stated to be as follows: — ‘Let it be 
granted that the cultivation of one-pointedness is not possible in a mind confined to one 
moment only and that therefore it is useless to put forth effort with that object. The con- 
tinuous succession of minds, however, is unending and not momentary in its nature ; it is 
possible in the succession that distraction may be removed and one-pointedness culti- 
vated/ 

He shows the defects of the theory in the case of either of the two statements thereof. 
If in the philosophy of the Vainashika one-pointedness is a characteristic of the flowing 
mind, i.e., of the un-ending succession of minds, then, there being successive mental 
births for succeeding mental impressions, there does not exist one flowing mind common 
to all the successive impressions. But why should it not be so ? Because in your philoso- 
phy, whatever exists for as long a time as it may be, must be momentary ; there is nothing 
that is not momentary. 

Takes the other form of the theory If however it is, &c.’ If in the successive 
flow of mental phenomena a notion having the Highest Good appears at a single point, 
one-pointedness with reference to this particular notion may be secured by effort. 

Shows the defects of this theory. The whole of this succesive flow of mental pheno- 
mena may be a flow of either similar or dissimilar notions. It is, therefore, separate and 
distinct for every distinct object, and as such takes the form of the Highest Good simply 
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for the expression of it, and therefore it is destroyed on the disappearance of the mind. 
§uch a mind is always one-pointed. There can, therefore, be no distracted mind. It can- 
not, therefore, be that one-pointedness may be cultivated by and after the removal of 
distractedness. Concludes : — * Hence the mind is, &c.* 

Further says, that for another reason too the mind is one having many objects, and 
is constant not momentary : — * And if it be so, &c.* As the Teaching studied by Maitra 
is not remembered by Chaitra, and as the fruit of the vehicle of action grown by Maitra ' 
in hot enjoyed by Chaitra, in the shape of virtue and vice, inasmuch as Chaitra is not 
related to it, so one notion cannot remember the object of another notion ; nor can one 
notion enjoy the fruit of the vehicle of action grown by another notion. 

But, says the questioner, this line of reasoning will not be violated, if the relation of 
cause and effect exists ; and it is on account of the existence of that differentia, that in 
the Sradha and Yaisudnara sacrifice, &c., the fruit is seen reaching father, mother, 
and son, who are not the performers thereof; and also because the sweetness of the 
mango, seeds, &c., always appears in due course in the fruits thereof. 

For this reason, says : — ‘ However is the matter examined, &c.’ This is the meaning. 
What is the difference between notions falling into one succession and those falling into 
another, so that a notion falling into one succession may remember and enjoy the notions, 
experience and the vehicle of action grown by the notions of the same succession but 
not by the notions of another succession ? Succession is not an independently existing 
substance, so that one succession may be differentiated from another succession. And 
it is not proper that a fanciful differentia may be fastened upon an action. No one can 
cook if he only fancies the existence of fire anywhere. Further, the relation of cause 
and effect also is not real. In the case of simultaneous existence there can be no such 
relation, as for example, between the right and left horns. In the case of objects which do 
not exist simultaneously, no relation of cause and effect necessarily exists ; because it may 
be that none of them can be predicated of a phenomenon appearing in the immediate 
present. The past and the future cannot exist together as being related to a pheno- 
menon appearing independently in the present. Therefore, being independent real objects 
as they are, they do not differ from’ each other whether they fall in their own or in 
independent successions. The reason is that they do not come into contact with each 
other, not being related to each other by either natural causation or by succession. 
This logic is like that of the milk and cow-dung cakes. 

“ All that is produced from the cow is milk. 

Cow-dung cakes are produced from the cow. 

Therefore cow-dung cakes are milk. ** 

This illustrates the story, which means that it surpasses in fallacy even the logic of 
the milk and the cow-dung. 

Furthermore, the destruction of that which has been done, and the appearance of 
that which has not been done, should not be mentioned here as an argument. Because the 
mind alone is th8 doer of actions, and the mind alone is associated with the pleasures 
and pains born out of them. It is because the mind enjoys pleasure and pain on account 
of the presence therein of the reflection of consciousness, and because the consciousness 
and the mind in which it is present are taken to be one, that they are attributed tojthe 
Purusa. The notions born 'in the mind, when the notion of its being the self has already 
come in there, are of such a nature that they alone remember and enjoy their own fruits, 
not others. And it is not reasonable to say that the nature of a thing may be separated 
from it, and then joined to it again. It cannot be said of the nature of a thing that it 
might or might fiot be so, or why is it not so ? 
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He speaks to those who are satisfied with the above : — ‘ Farther, if the mind be sepa- 
rate and distinct for every object, &o., mental impressions and their memories have the 
characteristics of manifestation and latency. They are many and yet the mind in which 
they live, t.e., the notion of the 4 I am,' is one and not different for each. This one notion 
of the ‘ I am * unites all those separate notions into one. How can this one hold all the 
extremely different notions into itself? Inasmuch as there is difference in the causes of 
the phenomena of cognition and memory and also on account of the presence in them 
of the contradictory qualities of manifestation and latency, there can be no single notion 
of reflex condition by virtue of which the mind, in which all the different and contradictory 
notions are generated, may be considered to be a single entity. 

For this reason, he says 4 It is cognised by internal perception.* 

But it may be said that th© difference of causes and the possession of contradictory 
qualities refute the truth of this perception. In answer to this objection, he says : — 4 and 
the authority of perception, &e.* 

It is on the basis of perception alone that the unity of material and the contradic- 
tory nature of the characteristics of latency and manifestation have been established 
in the Nyayakanikfi ; and the action of objections in a permanent mind is established in the 
Ny&yakanika and the Brahmatattva-samiksa. Thus all is plain. — 32. 

" SOtra 3 3. 

MaitrT, friendliness, toot Karupfl, compassion, mercy. g%ir MuditA, 
gladness, complacency, Upeksa, indifference of all these. Sukha, happi- 
ness. 5:^ Duhkha, misery. Fagya, virtue. Apuoya, vice, fawwn 

Visay&Q&m, regarding the subjects, towards the subjects (respectively). tottc; 
Bhavanatah, by cultivating habits, by constant thinking. fan Chitta, of the 
mind, Prasadanam, purification. 


33. By cultivating habits of friendliness, compassion, 
complacency and indifference towards happiness, misery, 
virtue and vice (respectively) the mind becomes pure. 

*rer fiwrerafaaqfrq qrforrft 1 INft ^nrg- 

3 1 f 1 1 ^15- 

srerwfr E ra n ^11 


VYASA. 


How is the embellishment of the permanent mind taught by this 
science, secured ? ‘ The mind becomes pure by cultivating habits of 

friendliness, compassion, complacency and indifference towards happiness, 
misery, virtue and vice/ Let him cultivate in his mind the habit of 
friendliness towards all those who are found in the enjoyment of pleasure; 
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compassion* towards those who are suffering from pain ; complacency 
towards those who are virtuous,; indifference towards the vicious. By 
thus habituating the mind to these notions, the white characteristic makes 
appearance. Thence the mind becomes pure. Having become pure, 
it becomes one-pointed and attains the state of steadiness. — 33. 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now the author begins to lay down the means of purifying the mind, which are contrary 
to such vices as jealousy, because trance and the means of its achievement cannot appear 
in a mind, unembellished and full of jealousy, &c. : — * How is the embellishment, &c/ 

Whoever shpws friendliness, i.e., a heart ready to help, towards the happy, the dirt 
of envy leaves him. When the mind shows compassion, i.e., the wish to remove the 
miseries of others as if they were his own, towards those who are suffering, the dirt of 
the desire to do evil by others is removed. Whoever shows complacency, i.e., pleasure 
towards virtuously inclined beings, the dirt of envy is removed from his mind. Whoever 
shows indifference, i.e., the taking of the middle path and not taking sides, towards the 
viciously inclined, the dirt of impatience is removed from his mind. 

By this removal of the characteristics of the qualities of disturbing energy (rajas) 
and inertia (tamas), the white characteristic of essential purity (sattva) manifests itself. 
He becomes possessed of a very high manifestation of essential purity. His mind becomes 
inclined to the side of the restraint of mental modifications, because this enlightenment 
is natural to that state. When the mind becomes pure, it attains the state of steadiness 
and becomes cne-pointed by the means to be described. If friendliness, &c., are not 
cultivated, the means cannot lead to steadiness. — 38. 

Sutra 34. 

. sjtto n u 

Pracbchhardana, by the expulsion, Vidharapabhyam, and 

by the retentions. st V&, optionally, wi Pr&jjasya, of breath. 

34. Optionally, by the expulsion and retention of 
breath. 

m^nvrosnwit srr irra* fafa* u n 

VYASA. 

Expulsion is the throwing out of the air in the lungs through the 
nostrils by special effort. Retention is the Pranaypma, the lengthening 
of the duration of the stay of the air outside the lungs. Let mental 
steadiness be optionally cultivated by these. — 34. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Now then he describes the means of steadiness : — ‘ Optionally by the expulsion and 
retention of breath/ The word optionally refers to the succeeding means. The option is 
not given with reference to the cultivation of friendliness, &c., because they must be 
present along with all (the means). 

Now he explains expulsion : — * The throwing out of the air ip the lungs, See.* By 
special efforts ” means such an effort as is laid down in the science of Yoga, by which the 
air is thrown out of the lungs slowly. 
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Now he describes retention : — Retention is Pran&yama. It means the keeping out of 
the air which has been expired, lengthening the duration of its stay outside, not drawing 
in all at once. By thus expiring and inspiring air the body becomes light, and the mind 
thence attains the state of steadiness. The words ‘ let it be cultivated’ have been taken 
from the sense of the words ‘ causes mental steadiness, (sthitinibandhini) in the next 
aphorism. 

Suira 35. 

firresRft stt gffawre n wm* u 11 

Visayavati, of the sense, of the objects of senses, bringing sense 
perceptions. ur V&, or. Pravrittib, higher activity, Utpann&, appear- 
ing. Manasah, of the mind, mental, Stliiti, steadiness. Niban- 

dhani, causing. 

35. Or, Higher sense-activity appearing, causes 
mental steadiness. 

flrrcraSt *rr HffrrecTOT 1 HT feren S m 

nwraffri: i fapfc 1 ccisgSr 1 fkfroSr- 

1 irfu f^T frjrRfcr srcra 

arffe5?iwtT 1 qufa % 

epfepST cTHlcSR 

ftrcRs 1 cnr srfir ^ m 

1 mforanj i%g crf^wut 

^rfm sTcq^q.<«n<)^r 1 mn <ar 

^fcr sracral^^utm^TiwpJrJksF^H wf^u^cfHrr 11 n 

vyasa. 

The power to cognize stiperphysical (diyya) smell, which one gets 
by concentrating upon the fore-part of the nose (the olfactory organ) 
is the higher olfactory sense-activity. By concentration upon the fore- 
part of the tongue, the power to cognize taste ; over the palate, cognition 
of colour ; in the middle of the tongue, cognition of touch ; in the root 
of the tongue, cognition of the sound. 

The Higher sense-activities appearing cause the steadiness of mind, 
destroy doubt and become the entrance to that state of cognitive power 
which is called trance (Sam&dhi). 

By this the Higher sense-activity, which is caused by concentrating 
upon the moon, the sun, the planets, jewels, the lamp and precious stones, 
&c ,, is also to be understood to have that name. 
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Although whatever of the nature of an object is known by any 
science, by inference, or by the instruction of a teacher, is of course 
true, because they are capable of establishing the truth by teaching, 
yet, as long as even a portion is not known by one’s own senses, every- 
thing remains as it were unknown. The knowledge of such subtle mat- 
ters as the state of absolute freedom does not obtain firm ground in the 
mind. Therefore even if it were for the purpose of giving fuller light 
to what lias been learnt from any science, by inference, or by the instruc- 
tion of a teacher, it is necessary that some particular object be perceived 
by one’s self. When one portion of what has been taught is perceived, 
the subtlest remaining portions are easily believed. It is for this very 
reason that mental embellishment is taught; so that when consciousness 
of power over the unrestrained mental modifications shows itself, the Yogi 
becomes capable of perceiving the objects of all such modifications. 
And when this happens, he gets faith, energy, memory and trance with* 
out any obstacle. — 35. 

( 

VACH ASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

The author now mentions another means of steadiness : — * Or, Higher sense-activity 
appearing, causes mental steadiness/ Explains : — ‘By concentration upon the fore-part of 
the nose, &c.’ The power is acquired by the performance of concentration, contemplation 
and trance, tfhe cognition of superphysical smell means that the smell lies revealed to his 
sense. In the other Higher sense-activities, also it should be understood in the same way. 
This is to be believed on authority, not by contact with one’s self. 

Let it be so. But what is the use of these Higher ' sense-activities ? They do not 
help in the attainment of the state of absolute freedom. For this reason, he says : — These 
mental modifications appearing, in but a short time, incline the mind to steadiness either 
with reference to God, or with reference to discriminative knowledge. 

But the question is, how ca*n a mental modification having one object, become 
steady with reference to other object also ? For this reason, he says :—They destroy, i. e., 
they remove, doubts and for this very reason become the entrance to trance consciousness. 

Teaches that other modifications also which are taught by the Veda consist in Higher 
sense-activity : — ‘Bv this, &c/ 

Then the question arises, wherefore should there be doubt wrth reference to objects 

known by authority, &c. ? For this reason, he says 4 Although whatever of course, 

&c/ The root of Yoga is of course in faith. Arising from that, it reaches up to con- 
templation, &c., without obstacles. This is the meaning.— 35. 

Sutra 36. 

ftsrtaT srr \\ n 

Visokst, the painless state, the concentration on the painless, sr V&, 
or. Jyotismati, the bright, effulgent state, the state of lucidity, the con- 

centration on luminous objects. 

36, Or, the state of painless lucidity. 
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ErdreT 9T i srff^wr jfw* F»s fa Pr«if*ywjgar£$ i c*Ff- 

3«5€t%virCTc»T?iT ^inwvinnswstfasi fafa§ensu- 

g ff ^r: sww*>it»t i d«iifiwdrat ^raro' f^i ffcw- 

^iRnr^mf^Trmrnsr *rsifcr i i du^4i5i«ioWwr«|- 

fagu# * fa i di^g fa j r wla ?c^rT s*ft M«ta<mA wffcrcirom * 
ffff% ^fau<£ Eg «jft i w fr r fiwfa ra fcrfern? *fa ii \% w 

VYASA. 

* Or, the state of painless lucidity * appearing as a Higher Activity , 
causes the steadiness of the mind . These words (italicised) are to be 
taken from the previous aphorism. This is the consciousness of thought- 
forms, which comes to him who concentrates upon the lotus of the heart. 
The essence of the Will-to-know is shining in substance. It acts like 
the Ak&tfa (space, giving room to, or transforming easily into any form.) 
By diligent perseverance in that., the Higher Activity appears, taking 
optionally the shapes of the lights of the sun, moon, planets and precious 
stones. Similarly the mind concentrating itself upon the notion of the 
‘lam’ becomes like a waveless ocean calm, infinite, pure egoism. The 
following has been said in this connection: — 

“ Knowing that self, small as an atom, his consciousness manifests 
as ‘ I am * only.” 

This two-fold Higher Activity, the painless sensuous and the Purely 
Egoistic, is called the lucidity. By this the Yogi’s mind reaches the 
state of steadiness.— 36. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

4 Or, state of the painless lucidity/ Painless lucidity means that which is devoid of 
pain. The state of lucidity is the light shining in the-lotus of the heart. Let the mind 
be concentrated upon the lotus which is located between the chest and the abdomen, ft 
has eight petals and is placed with its face downwards. Its face has first to be turned 
upwards by the process of the expirative control of breath. In the middle thereof is 
the sphere of the sun, the place of waking consciousness, and is called A. Above that 
is the sphere of the moon, the place of dreaming consciousness, the TJ. Above that is the 
sphere of the fire, the place of dreamless sleep, the M. Above that is the Higher space, 
the Sound of Brahma Itself, the fourth state of ultra-consciousness, which the knowers of 
Brahma call the half-measure (the ardha m&trfi). In the stalk thereof is the Artery of 
Brahma (the Brahman&di), with its face upwards. This passes through the spheres of the 
sun, &c. Beginning above that, is the channel known as Su$umnd, That runs through 
the external spheres of the sun, &c., too. That is the place of the mind. Performing con- 
centration upon that, the Yog! obtains consciousness of thought-forms. 

He now shows the form of the mental essence with the reason thereof : — 4 The essence 
of the Will-to-be, &c/ By saying that it acts like the Ak&sa, it is intended to be shown 
that it pervades all forms. The lights of the sun, &c., appear as different forms ; and they 
putting oh different forms optionally, appear as such (forms). The text understands here 
by the word Will-to-be, the mind and not the Mahattattva ; and it is intended to state here 
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that the mind is of the shape of light appearing as such from its position in the Susumnft 
channel, inasmuch as it takes its birth from the Vaikarika (the essential sattvic) form*of 
the principle of Individuality (Ahaiikara), and is therefore full of the essence thereof. Its 
possession of the quality of pervasion too is established by its action upon various objects. 

Having spoken of concentration upon the mind, which is evolved out of the principle 
of Individuality (Asmita, the baste of the ‘ I am ’), now he describes the nature of the con- 
centration upon the principle of Individuality or egoism Similarly, & c. 

* Calm ’ means that which is free from the waves of disturbing energy (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas). 

Infinite means all-pervading. 

‘Pure Egoism ’ signifies that which does not show more colours than one. 

He supports his theory by another’s authority -The following has been said in this 
connection, by Panchasikha. 

’* Small as an atom,’ because it is difficult to know. 

* That self,’ which is the basis of the principle of Individuality. 

‘ Knowing * means having pondered upon it and having come to know only this much, 

1 1 am.’ 

Well then the lucidity might appear as various forms of light ; but how can it be 
pure egoism only ? In answer to this, he says ‘ This two-fold, &c.’ The meaning is that 
the principle of Individuality remains essential light itself when the dirt of disturbing 
energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) has been washed away. 

He describes the result of both form of lucidity : — * By this, &c.’ — 86. 

Sfitra 37. 

Vifca-r&ga, one who is desireless, fow Visaya, an object. 
Vitar&gavisayam, having the desireless for its object. V&, or. Chittam, 

the mind. 

37. Or, the mind having tlie desireless, for its object. 

55¥TcT ffa \\ II 

vyAsa. 

The mind of the Yogi tinged by the colour of the mind of the de- 
sireless, which it takes up for study, reaches the position of steadiness. — 37. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The desireless are such personages as Dvaip&yana and others, their minds become the 
objects of concentration, and the colour thereof is imparted to the mind of the Yogi. — 37. 

Sutra 38. 

m 11 ^ n 

*** Svapna, of dream, f^t Nidr&, of deep sleep, sleeps. Jn&na, the 
knowledge study, wsprfpi Alambanam, taking for its objects, resorting to, medi- 
tating on. *1 V&, or. 

38. Or, having the knowledge of dream and sleep 

as its object of study. ' 
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m I cT^rat 

«m?r % fir li it 

VYASA. 

Bv making the knowledge of dreams and the knowledge of sleep an 
object of study, the mind of the Yogi determines towards the shape and 
attains the position of steadiness. — 38. ^ 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

When the time comes that this Yogi, in his dream state, worships the Lord Mahes- 
wara’s form, enrapturing the mind by its beauty, placed in a secluded spot of some lonely 
forest, appearing as if arising out of the sphere of the light of the moon, the limbs large 
and small of the shape appearing as soft as the stalks of the lotus, the form seen as if made 
of shining moon-stones, encircled with garlands of sweet-smelling Malati and Mallika; 
then on awakening he is full of elation, and then remembering the sa*q£ form which was 
the object of dream consciousness, his mind determines towards the unity of that one 
form and attains the position of steadiness. 

The sleep to be understood here is the one in which the light of the quality of 
essentiality appears. (This is the sattvic sleep). It is the same, on awakening from 
which the remembranco is, ‘ I have slept pleasurably.’ This explains that the mind in 
that state becomes one-pointed. It is this that the knowers of Brahma define to be of 
the nature of Brahma (Brahmarupa). 

In the dream state it is not possible to bring mere knowledge without an object, 
within the range ; therefore, the object also is brought within the range. — 38. 


SQtra 39. 

n ^ a 

TO-fnrc?? Yatha abhimata, according to one’s own choice, or whafc appeals 
one, according to one’s predilection. Dhyanat, by meditating on* st V&, 

or. 

33. Or, by meditating according to one’s predilection. 

awr ll H 

V Y ASA. 

Let him meditate upon whatever he wishes. Becoming steady in 
that instance, it reaches the position of steadiness in other matters also. — 
39. 

vachaspatis gloss. 


What more ? Whatever is desired by one, the same has the form of his deity. — 39. 

Sutra 40. 

srcfi^n:: n 90 11 

Parmapu, the .minutest atom, Parama, greatest, Mahattva, 
infinity, wru Antah end. Reaching down to the minutest and 

up to the largest, to Asya, of this Yogi. Yasikarah, power. 

9 
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40. His power reaches down to the minutest, and 
up to the largest. 

fwfcTq^ 5WRT ffcT I Hf^WT^U 'qTW^rSnFeT Rvl^U I 

rngpruf $ ! fengqrefr T frirero sr%n<r. qb ^rr^irw^srt^Tci^ft'jw 

bftw fera * g^cmragaii % let n«o« 

VYASA. 

Entering into the subtle it attains the position of steadiness upon the 
smallest of the small, down to an atom. Entering into the large, the 
position of mental steadiness reaches up to the largest of the large. 
His great power consists in not being turned back by any check while 
running along both these lines. The mind of the Yogi, full ol this power, 
does not again stand in need of the mental embellishment due to habitual 
practice. — 40. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

He shows how the nature of the self is to be reached as a point of steady concentra- 
tion; — ‘His power reaches down to the minutest and up to the largest.* Explains: — 
* Entering into the subtle, &c.* 

Summarizing what has already been said, he describes the connotation of the word 
4 power.’ ‘ While running along, &c.* Now describes a subsidiary result of the power. * Full 
of this power, &c.’ 

Thus the means of obtaining mental steadiness have been described. The power 
too obtained by the steady mind has been shown. — 40. 

SCitia 41 . 

II *\ \\ 

Ksipa, disappearing, powerless, Vyitti, modification of the mind. 

Ksiga Vyitteb, of that (mind) whose modifications have become powerless, 
have disappeared. Abhijatasya, of a transparent. ** Iva, like. Maneh, 

of a crystal, y&l Grahitri, the knovver. Grahaua, knowing# Grahya, 

the knowable all these three, ric^n Tat-stha, remaining in it, what is presented 
to it. Tad anjanata, taking the tinge of that object, being coloured by 

that object, the power of appearing in the shape of any object, wm: Sam.&- 
pattih, the power of thought — transformation, concentration and oneness. 

41. Becoming like a transparent crystal on the modi- 
fications disappearing, (the mind acquires) the power of 
thought- transformation (samapatti), the power of appearing 
in the shape of whatever object is presented to it, he it the 
knower, the knowable or the act of knowing. 


on. t. 


ON TRANCE (SAMADHI), 41. 
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ftrercraT ft? ftw m srnrcftiftfo i 
^hgf^fimrgr^w «5Lw5Cl^«^H8i' § dcwa^srar srontfru i 
ftfcr gtawfoau gm^grfr i gir*d>gr^i^ i *m r 

ft3» ^mmJr^rari^n^ aqiaww+ilin ?rar «mi<s5wi^«H3R 

ftro wrsr* sram* gifrere rc mfrg i ?rar 

^r*nw* srEt i ?tot ^s^rarnRw* 

*Rfo i ?tot ftmir^R5Rj ftR&^mniw' ftRWflT^r «Rft i 

arcr $u«m. • ^^iww^Tirrfj Jtprasm’ w^ju^vtt- 

3?r^n 1 5rar w^Y^gi^w^jq^rb' affciJi*^*;- 

grpT^n i frar ^rh^MMwtHm^rh 

unriff wro^ ?rar i wh strur f^TR srcrcn s^g^imig 3 jyR- 

ft[S«Jcf3 ?JT cRWcr^ffSRT r*g ftw« cT^RTTf^ : STT yumftlftcg- 

wifr n a* n 

VYASA. 

>»^ 

Now what is tlie nature of the power of thought- transformation 
which the mind acquires, when it has thus obtained rest ? This is des- 
cribed : — ‘ Becoming like a transparent crystal on the modifications 
disappearing, the mind acquires the power of thought-transformation, — 
the power of appearing in the shape of whatever is presented to it, be it 

the knower, the knowable, or the act of knowing.’ 

* 

‘On the modifications disappearing’: — When the notions are at rest, 
(not in active work). . 

‘ Like a transparant crystal ’: — This is the statement of an analogy. 
As the crystal becomes coloured by the colour of the object placed beside 
it, and then shines according to the form of the object, so the mind is 
coloured by the colour of the object presented to it and then appears in 
the form of the object. 

Coloured by subtle elements placed in contact, it becomes of the 
nature of the subtle elements and shines out in the shape of the subtle 
elements. 

Similar!} 7 , coloured by the distinctions of the world coming into 
contact with it, .it becomes of the nature of those distinctions, and 
shines out in the form of the world. 

\ 

Similarly, is this to be understood in the case of the acts of knowing, 
i.e ., the powers of sensation. Coloured by the acts of knowing taken as 
objects of thought, it becomes of the nature of the acts of knowing, and 
shines out in forms which show the nature of the acts of knowing, 
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Similarly, coloured by the enjoying Purusa, taken as the object of 
thought, it puts on the nature of the, enjoying Purusa, and shines out 
-in the form which shows the nature of the enjoying Purusa. 

Similarly, coloured by the released Purusa taken as object of 
thought, it becomes of the nature of the released Purusa, and shines 
out in the form which shows the nature of the released Purusa. 

This then is Sam&patti, thought-transformation, — the mind showing 
itself like a transparent crystal, in the form of the object it comes in 
contact with, be it the knower, the knowable, or the acts of knowledge. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Now the question is what is the nature and what are the objects of the Cognitive 
trance, when the mind has thus obtained rest ? The Commentator introduces the next 
aphorism: — “ This is described, Ac.” Heads the aphorism : — 4 Becoming like a trans- 
parent crystal, Ac.’ Explains it The words, * when the notions are at rest,’ describe 
the mind as existing in the state, in which that class of mental modifications which 
have their origin in the qualities of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas) 
have been destroyed by habitual practice and desirelessness. By this it is meant to 
be explained that Mental Essence (sattva) being by nature pure, is not overpowered 
at the time, by disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). 

He explains the analogy : — 4 As the crystal, &c.’ 

4 The object placed beside it ’ is the upadhi, the attributive substance such as the 
Japft flower, &c. 

4 Coloured by proximity,’ taking up the light thereof. 

The form of ^he object placed beside, * is the red, blue or other colour of its own.’ 

4 Shines out, 1 means, ‘shows the qualities of that form.’ 

He applies the analogy : — * Similarly, coloured by the object, &c.’ 

The object of knowledge (gr&hya) is the same to which the mind is at the time 
turned (alambana). It is coloured thereby when the object passes into it. Thus is the 
knowable distinguished from the knower and the act of knowing. 

‘Becomes of the nature of the object,’ means, ‘as if it has put on the quality of 
knowability having thus covered up its own mental form. For this reason shines out in 
the form of the knowable object itself.’ 

The subtle and the gross are colours from the objective world only. The commen- 
tator divides them therefore into two: — ‘Coloured by the subtle, &c.’ The distinctions 
of the world consist in its being self-conscious and not self-conscious, and of the 
differences of objects, such as the animals, cows, etc., and the mineral substances, such as 
the jar, etc. By this the two trances which are accompanied by philosophical curiosity 
and meditation are shown. 

Similar is the ease with the acts, the means of knowledge, the powers of sensa- 
tion (indriyas). They are so called because knowledge is obtained through their instru- 
mentality. 

The commentator renders the same plainer : — * Coloured by the acts of knowledge, 
&c.’ Being an act of knowledge, but taken as an object of knowledge, it is here men- 
tioned as having both these qualities at the same time. 

‘ Coloured by that,’ L e., pierced through and through by that, and having covered up 
its own mental form it appears as {if It Jwere the means, the external instrument |of 
knowledge. 
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By this has been described the Cognitive trance which is accompanied by elation. 

The one which is accompanied by egoism is now alluded to. ‘ Coioured by the Enjoy- 
ing Purusa, &c.’ The Enjoying Purusa means, he in whom the notion of the ‘lam’ 
resides. 

Because the quality of being a Purusa is common to the released Purusa, such 
as Suka and Prahlada too, they too have to be taken here as objects of trance. For 
this reason, the commentator says : — ‘ Similarly, coloured by the released Purusa, &c/ 

Coming to the end, he explains the words ‘ tastha tadafijnatat,’ appearing in the — 
form of the object it comes into contact with. 

The thought-transformation called the Cognitive Trance consists in the assumption 
by the Mental Essence of the forms of the knower, the knowable and the act of knowledge, 
and the consequent showing of i tself in the shape of the phenomenon which has entered 
therein, when the dirt of the rajas and the tamas has been removed by the increased 
power of contemplation, and when it is directed towards, i e., fixed upon, these objects 
of knowledge. 

Here the order of the reading of the words, * the knower, the act of knowledge and 
the knowable,’ in the aphorism is not to be regarded, because it is contrary to the 
natural succession of the objects of knowledge. Similarly in the Commentary too the 
mentioning of the subtle elements first in order, is not to be regarded. All is thus 
beautiful.— 41. 

Stitra 42. 

/ 

m, Tatra, there, ^ Sabda, of words. Artha, 0/ meaning wr, Jn&na, of 
idea. TW*f:, Yikalpaih, with options. Safikirga, mixed up. Savi- 

tarkft, indistinct. Samapattih, the thought transformation. 

42. There, the thought-transformation in which the 
options of word, meaning and idea are mixed up, is 
called Indistinct, (verbal). 

wfbrrt srfrasfft *rmfrn 1 y fr ft fc rers ft 

rawrf?: qwn: 1 asr sraprsrei ^rhHt 

ufhiri i jjt: 

^ Rfsunft wn'iRRcro 1 ?r^r 1 

?r?r; 1 h ^ sr?iT5OTH^rr«f^T5^i 1 rrw^^nrr 

VYASA. 

And that as follows : — The cow as a word, the cow as an object and 
the cow as an idea, although different from one another, are cognized 
as indistinct. Being analyzed, the characteristics of the word are differ- 
ent ; and the characteristics of an idea are different ; and the characteristics 
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of an object too are different. Thus their lines of existence are distinct. 
‘There,’ among the various descriptions of thought- transformation, if an 
object such as a cow, is present in the trance-consciousness of the Yogi, 
who has reached this state of thought-transformation, being pierced 
through by the indeterminate notions of word, meaning and idea, then the 
thought-transformation is mixed up and is called Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind becomes free from the memories of verbal 
convention, and the trance-consciousness is devoid of the options of in- 
ferential and verbal cognitions, the object makes its appearance in the 
mind in its own distinct nature (unmixed up with word and meaning), 
the thought-transformation is called Distinct (nirvitarka). Thjs is Higher 
Perception. This further becomes the seed of verbal and inferential 
knowledge. Verbal and inferential knowledge are born therefrom. 
It does not go along with verbal and inferential knowledge. Hence the 
knowledge obtained by a Yogi through the stage of trance, called Distinct 
thought-transformation, is not confused by any other cognition. — 42. 

V ACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Thought-transformation in general has been described. By subsidiary classifica- 
tion it is four-fold. Thus : Indistinct or verbal, Distinct or wordless, Meditative and 
Ultra-meditative. Out of these the description of the Indistinct thought-transformation 
is given : — 4 There, &c/ Out of these thought-transformations the Indistinct thought- 
transformation is to be known. How ? The notion of word, meaning and idea consists 
in this. The faculty of imagination (vikalpa) raises distinctions in the same thing and 
shows sameness in different things. Thus the word, meaning and idea are confused together, 
although in reality they are different from one another. Therefore is this thought-trans- 
formation confused, i. e.,'mixed up with the notions of word, meaning and idea 4 And that 
as follows. The word cow, A c.’ The first phrase , 4 the word cow* shows the unreal cogni- 
tion of the word being fancied as confused with meaning and idea. 

The second phrase, 4 the meaning cow/ shows the notion of indistinctness from the 
meaning, when word and idea are taken in. 

The third phrase, 4 the cow as an idea ’ shows the notion of indistinctness from the 
idea when word and meaning are taken in. It is in this way that the world is seen taking* 
in these three without making any distinction among them, although in reality they are 
all distinct from one another. 

Well, but if they are taken in as not distinct from one another, whence does the 
distinction come in ? For this reason, the commentator says : — 44 Analyzed, &c Being 
examined by philosophers in accordance with the canons of agreement and difference, 
the characteristics of a word are found to be, that it is a modification of sound only, and 
that it possesses the qualifications of intensity, Ac. The characteristics of the object 
are different, being absence of intelligence and* form, &e. The characteristics of an idea 
are different, such as illumination and the absence of fixity in form, Ac. Therefore their 
lines of existence arc different, the lines, that is to say, along which their natural 
distinctions show themselves. 

When the Yogi is in the state of thought-transformation with reference to 4 this cow, 
Ac., taken in optionally, Ac.’ This describes the Yogi’s lower perception (the ordinary 
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perception). The rest is easy. To connect this with the next aphorism he first describes 
the Distinct Thought-transformation : — ‘ When however, &c.’ 

Freedom from memories, &c., means their absence. Verbal and inferential cognitions 
become possible only when preceded by the memory of verbal conventions. Convention 
consists in the mutual super-imposition of word, meaning and idea, in the phrase, 4 This 
is a cow.' By these become possible the real and imaginative cognitions, traditional 
teaching and inference. For this reason the trance consciousness preceded by these is 
Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind is full of the object only and favouring the object.only, 
constantly habituates itself to the cognition of the object alone, the memory of the con- 
vention does no longer interfere and is therefore given up. Further the options of verbal 
and inferential cognitions too, in which it has its origin, are also given up. Then in the 
trance-consciousness, void of these descriptions of knowledge, the object takes its place 

' i 

in its own distinct nature, and the mind is confined to the manifestation of the nature 
of the object alone. It does not show any of the mixed up percepts of the word and the 
idea. This is the Distinct Thought-transformation. That is the Higher Perception 
of the Yogis, because there is not in this, even a trace of untrue knowledge, the unreal 
fastening thereupon of other notions. 

Well let this be. The Yogis lay down and teach the truths which they have learnt 
by Higher Perception. And how do they do that, but by promulgating and teaching the 
truths by means of the processes of verbal and inferential knowledge resorted to for the 
sake of others. Hence verbal and inferential knowledge have the Higher Perceptive 
knowledge for their object. And verbal and inferential knowledge are subject to the inter- 
ference of im aginatio (vikalpa). For this reason the Higher Perception also is but a 
modification of imagination. 

Therefore he says: — ‘ That is the seed of verbal and inferential knowledge.' If Higher 
Perception went along with verbal and inferential knowledge in the same way as is the 
case with Indistinct thought-transformation, i. e., if the perception were confused on 
account of the percepts being mixed up, then it would be a modification of imagination 
only. This, however, is their seed. Verbal and inferential knowledge are born therefrom; 
and it is not possible that the cause of a thing may also be the sphere of its manifesta- 
tion and be co-extensive with it. It is not that the fire lives in smoke, because the 
knowledge of the existence of smoke becomes the cause of the knowledge of the existence 
of fire. Therefore, the Yogis take in objects by non-fictitious (real and distinct) perception, 
and only teach it and promulgate it by means subject to fiction (mixing up, confusion). 

Summarizes : — ‘ For this reason, &c. ' 

Sutra .43. 

foflrrefi 1)8^1 



Smyiti of memory. Parisuddhau, on the purification, or ces j 

/ 

sation. Svartipa, its own nature, Sunya, devoid of, Iva, as it were, 

sri, Artha, as the object. Matra, alone, fiwfar, Nirbhasa, shining, 

Nirvitarka, distinctive (wordless). 

43. Distinctive (wordless) thought-transformation is 
that in which the mind shines out as the object alone 
on the cessation of memory, and is as it were devoid of 
its own nature. 
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ft f & rcfon t smttreftwr: ^urssgrai srteft i 
qTfrareftwforr frfqgqft qr «nu^- 

s ftraftitK T sqforq srsrereti sr$orqri» sr?cqr qfpfarar^sqr wrsre re qrc Ffrq 
m <t^t hunTti: i gw qr aqqqran i <Rqr ^«js«jqq;&r 
nqW ^nssraqfojfaRJw qqri^qCTl^qV ^pp: i g =st &wnrflra&r ajra^- 
SSPSlf ^P-TKM «RH^: <E&q 3KR*T'£frtr: Sqajff^TSSW 

jngj£arr i qqtercsq qjwr^^ sr §r*raqftr i sr qq qqfcqqfref- 
^ i ^issn^q wsfeqnfftqftq fcqrafc^rftsrcqr 

aqrqqflRT sqqfm: %qj% ( w gqRwgqr: srqqfortq: ^jt 

<q q>K<iw^ q ^ «f frg nq q ^RT q i a^qM felj ftmwiqUiflr i sn^B ^rlftq 

STH iwxqWJR^lIrl I cT^I ^ ^T^Tqqfq fqj PITf^’TqTVTTqT^ I q£J^q<3*q& 

qqj^qqfot^qisrreni. I cTW^rqqqqt %r qgTfrqr^ar ^^Ri q -i( : ^nrrqgfq- 

ft^qftqr f%q^q% n *\ n 

VYASA. 

The description of this Distinctive Thought- transformation is 
given by the aphorism : — “It is Distinctive, when on the cessation of 
memory, the mind shines out as the object alone and is, as it were, devoid 
of its own. nature. ” The thought-transformation becomes Distinctive at 
the time when the memory of the fictions of verbal convention, verbal 
and inferential knowledge, ceases; when the mind is coloured by the 
nature of the object ; when it, as it were, gives up its own nature of con- 
scious cognition ; and when, therefore, it only shows out the nature of the 
object, and has, as it were, transformed into the shape of the object itself. 
And so it has been explained. 

The ohject itself is but a single output of the effort of that (thought- 

transformation of the mind). # 

The visible world, the cow, &c., or the jar, &c.’, consists each in its 
own nature, of different collections of atoms. Each of these collections 
is a particular arrangement of the subtle elements. It is a generic quality 
and constitutes the very nature of the object. It is inferred by its visible 
effect. It has the form of its cause. It shows itself and exists. When 
other characteristics, such as those of the half-jar, &c., arise, it disap- 
pears. This characteristic is called the substratum (the independent 
Whole, the avayavi). It is this substratum which is spoken of as being 
one, or large, or small, or tangible, or possessing the quality of action or 
transitory. 

To him, however, who does not believe this particular collection to 
be an independent reality and for whom the subtle cause does not admit 
of perception, there is of course no substratum; and therefore nearly all 
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knowledge is false, being untrue knowledge and not possessing the form 
of the real. And then what would Real Cognition be, when there was no 
real object? Hence there is a substratum (independent of the consti- 
tuent parts) which being spoken of as being large, &c., is the object of 
Distinctive Thought- transformation. — 43. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Connects the aphorism to be explained The description of this Distinctive 
Thought-transformation, &c. ’ 

‘ it is Distinct, &c. ’: — this is the aphorism. Imagination affects the knowledge of 
word-convention, verbal and inferential cognitions only. Cessation of the memory born 
therefrom, is spoken of here. 

Here, the cessation of the memory of the convention is the cause. The cessation 
of the memory of the verbal and inferential cognitions is caused thereby. The words 
‘ inferential cognition, ' denote here the thing to be inferred by means of the process of 
induction. The words * as it were ’ used in the text after ‘ own nature * are to be taken 
as qualifying the words ‘ given up . * 

He refutes the contrary theories about the object of (this thought- transformation):— 
“ The object itself is but a single, &c.” * A single output of the mind, ’ consists in what 
puts out the mental act but singly. This means that the atoms which go to make up an 
object being naturally many are not the objects of the Distinctive Thought-transformation. 
The reason is that although the atom may otherwise well be the object of this thought- 
transformation, it cannot be so on account of its extreme subtlety, and because many of 
them being joined together to make a single whole large object, each cannot singly shine 
out in the mind and make as such a single notion. 

If so, why then it may be supposed that really existing atoms possess the character- 
istic of shining out in the mind by virtue of existing as derivative qualities of the single 
whole, i. e., by showing out (what might be called a) derivative grossiiess. For this 
reason, he says : ‘The object itself (i.<?., not the constituent parts).’ The meaning is that 
the grossness of an object being provable by perception, is impossible to conceal in the 
absence of any defect. 

To those who say that the objects cow, &c., and jar, &c., are formed by the successive 
formations of diatoms, &c., he says tint these objects ‘ consist, each in its own nature, of 
different collections of atoms. ’ 

A collection of atoms is a modification showing a gross form, and it differs from an- 
other such modification. Each particular modification of collectivity is of the very nature 
of the object, its own form. The description applies equally whether it be an object such 
as a cow which is capable of enjoying, or, an object such as a jar which is capable of being 
enjoyed. Both these classes of objects fall within the connotation of the word ‘ world ’ 
(loka, that which is visible). 

Now the question arises : Is this collection appearing as a gross form different from 
the subtle atoms, or, is it the same with them ? If different, how could they live in it as 
such and how could it have that form ? A jar is different from a cloth. A jar cannot .there- 
fore take the form of a cloth ; nor can the qualities which go to make a jar, live in a cloth. 

If, on the other hand, the whole in its collective form wore the same with the parts 
(the atoms), it would likewise be subtle and independent (asadharana). 

For this reason, lie says : — * Each of those collections is a particular arrangement, &c, * 
This is the meaning. A jar and other such objects are not entirely different from atoms ; 
nor are they entirely of the same nature. In the case of their being like the horse and 
10 
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the cow, the existence of the relation of the characteristic and the characterized could 
not be predicated. If, however, they were not different they would be of the nature of the 
characterized object itself, and this is not proper. Hence the substratum (the characterized 
object, the Whole) should be considered to be in some respects different and in others 
similar to its constituent parts* the subtle atoms. In this way everything becomes proper. 

By placing the words * subtle elements ’ in the genetive case, he shows partial differ- 
ence ; and the words, ‘ constitutes the very nature of the object,’ &c„ show the absence of 
difference, 

‘It is inferred by its visible effect ’ : — ‘ Visible effect f means its perception as such 
and its being dealt with as such. 

‘It has the form of its cause ’ : — This is intended to show that in so far -as it is not 
different from its-cause, it is in the nature of things that it should possess the form of the 
cause. 

Is this characteristic which is of the nature of the characterized object itself, per- 
manent? The commentator answers in the negative: — ‘‘when other characteristics 
such as those of the half-jar appear, &c. ’* 

Now he shows thaii the form of the characterized object, the whole as such, i§ differ- 
ent from the atoms : — 4 This characteristic is called the substratum, &c.’ The meaning is 
that its function is the possession of qualities like the sweetness of water, &c.» which are 

quite different from the functions to be performed by atoms, 

’ » 

It is not only by inference that the independent existence of a substratum (the 

avayavi, the Whole as such) is established ; but by the fact as well of the whole world 
treating it as such, inasmuch as the business of the world depends upon that. For this 
reason, he says : — 4 By this, &c. ’ 

Well, but the mental conception of the percept as an individual existence indepen- 
dent of its parts, may only avail if there is no contradiction. There is, however, contra- 
diction. Thus, whatever exists has no parts, such as consciousness (vijoana); and the 
cow and the jar, &c., do exist. This is a reason taken from the very nature of the things. 
Existence is qualified by the absence of the touch of such characteristics as are contra- 
dictory thereof. It is contradicted by the touclr of contradictory qualities. 

The touch of contradictory qualities being found in an object possessed of parts, 
contradicts the pervading quality (excludes the middle term). It, therefore, disproves 
even the existence of the object. 

In the substratum there exists the touch of contradictory characteristics, such as 
occupying the same space or not occupying the same space, not being covered or un- 
covered, redness and not-redness, movability and immovability, &c. 

For this reason, he says : — ‘To him however, &c. ’ This is the meaning. The proof 
of the existence by perception is given as the reason. But the pole perceived as a limb 
of a bedstead may also become the pole of a plough, or something else different from what 
it has been proved to be by perception. As to its becoming something else, that is no 
reason, because the something else is not so proved. As to the existence of the jar, &c., 
being proved by perception, why this existence consists of the capacity of performing 
certain functions ; and that capacity is not different from" grossness (sthulattva). The 
reasoning which does away with grossness, does away with the nature of the thing itself. 

But the objection may still arise that the grossness of a thing is not its existence 
itself. Existence is the absence of non-existence. Grossness is the absence of non- 
grossness. The absences differ on account of the difference of the objects whose absences 
are contemplated. Therefore existence is not destroyed, oven though grossness may 
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be absent, because the two are different. Or, it might be said that there is difference 
in the objects to be determined on account of the difference of their absences. If 
with a view to determine the nature of the object of perception, which being true 
cognition and free from the taint of imagination, precedes the determination of the 
nature of the object as such, you say that it is made up of the visible atoms, being inces- 
santly born without there being any interval between them, and without their having 
put on the nature of extreme subtlety ; then, it is to be noted that the atoms of odour, 
taste and touch fall into the intervals of the visual atoms and that they do not exist 
without them. 

Besides, the notion of a grove, as a single whole, comes into the mind, because the 
intervals among the trees thereof is not perceived, (although it does exist). The theory, 
therefore, which speaks of the atoms as being visible and gross in themselves and as 
having no intervals, is false. How can the fancies based upon such a theory have any- 
thing to do with the realities of things, even on the strength of the conception of a 
causal chain (paramparya) ? How can it be accepted as establishing the nature of the 
existence to the effect that they do not exist as parts but are wholes themselves. 

Therefore he who believes in the authority of perception free from the taint of fancy, 
must grant that grossness itself, being as it is the object of such perception, does exist 
as such. This is determined for certain without the taint of fancy, and must be 
admitted even by one who has no desire left for such things. And further, if existence as 
such were to contradict and thus exclude grossness, why, it would exclude itself 
too as a necessary consequence. 

The very highly subtle atofias have, therefore, their intervals filled up with atoms 
of another class, and the theory of their being the objects of perception is shorn 
of admissibility. This is meant by saying, ‘To him, however, who does not believe 
this particular ^collection to be an independent reality, &c.’ But the particular 
collection although independently existing is still the object of certain (nirvikalpa) 
perception. 

Well then, the subtle atoms may be the objects of certain perception. For this 
reason, he says : — ‘ And the subtle object does not admit of perception^ Perception here 
means that which is free from the taint of imagination, is certain. 

* To him who has such a chief,* there is of course no substratum and for this reason, 
all knowledge is false, being defined as it is “ to be untrue knowledge, not possessing the 
form thereof.” The knowledge, that is to say, which has gjrossness for its object, and that 
again on which this rests, the knowledge of existence, is all false to him. 

Well, even so, the knowledge of self would not be untrue, inasmuch as the self does 
not exist as a whole consisting of parts. How then should it be said that all knowledge 
would become false? For this reason, he says : — “ Nearly all knowledge.** 

The question now arises, ‘ What even if it were so ? ’ In answer he says : — ‘And then 
what would Right Cognitions be, &c.’ If the knowledge of existence (sattva), &c., be 
false then the knowledge of things which have their origin in Sattva, &c., such as the 
knowledge of there being no substratum, independent of parts, must also be false. For 
what is the object of this knowledge but the grossness which is the object of certain 
perception? And inasmuch as this grossness does not exist, its knowledge would certainly 
be false. Bat how is it that the object itself does not as such exist ? For this reason, 
he says : — “ Whatever is perceived, &c.” 

As to contradiction (virodha) that is to be explained in accordance with, the afore- 
said method of knowledge, by means of the variety of modifications, and by diflerencia- 
tion and non-differenciation. Thus all is beautiful.— 43. 
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Sutra 44. 

^ toupitst \m\\ 

Etay&, by this, to, Eva, also. *lrow Savich&r&, this meditative. 
Nirvich&ra, the ultrameditative. 'f, Cha, and. TO’^tot Sftksma-visayd, having the 
subtle for their or its objects, toitoiw Vyakhyata, are described- 

44. By this the meditative and the ultra-medita- 
tive, having the subtle for their objects, are also 
described. 

qgtfcr q c feram frftsrra qr anq*n<n 1 a* 

^t^ragrqrifj- 

fcrg^ ; m r a r q% ^ u r i l h grfesre 3 

srarofai eT 1 

^ ^ n iT g g g t H t ^ it s r ^rorfoa grei q qg qT ^q fe 1 stgi ^ ^q^qr^raraT 
viqfcT ?r?T i ?nr ftqqr ft f fdqft «sr *$jt- 

q^Rn-m ^ri^qPT ft^qnrq i qqgqfttfq&r ft fe r & n foq>5q5iftafr 
qqTfrict 11 yy H 

VYASA. 



Of these the thought-transformation into subtle element is called 
Meditative, when their characteristics are in manifestation and when, the 
limitations of consciousness in space, time and operative cause are present. 
In this state too the subtle element comes into the trance-consciousness 
as qualified only by the present characteristics ; and is taken in only by 
a single effort of consciousness ; and it is this much alone of an object 
that comes into contact with the faculty of Meditative Thought- 
transformation. 

That, however, is the ultra-meditative thought-transformation, which 
operates with reference to subtle objects unlimited in all ways, all round 
by the past, the present and the unpredicable characteristics, but running 
after all the characteristics possessing as they do in fact a nature common 
to all of them. This in fact is the nature of the subtle element. It pre- 
sents itself to the trance-consciousness as such and colours it similarly by 
contact. As to the cognition it is called ultra-meditative, when it becomes 
the object itself, and thus as it were, becomes void of its own nature. 

Of these the Indistinctive and Distinctive thought-transformations 
have to operate upon things extended in time and space ; the Meditative 
and the Ultra-tneditative operate upon the subtle elements. It is thus 
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that the absence of uncertainty in both these is described by the descrip- 
tion of the Indistinctive alone. — 44. 

VACHASPATJ’S GLO&S. 

Those that have manifested the characteristics of the jar, &c., are said to ‘ have their 
characteristics in manifestation.’ It means those that have already taken up the charac- 
teristics of the jar, &c. 

.Space is indicated by above, below and the directions, &e. Time here is the present. ' 
‘Operative cause’: The earthly atom is born from the five classes of ultimate atoms 
(tanmatras), with a prevalence of the odoriferous minima. Similarly the liquid atom 
(apas tattva) is born from the four classes of ultimate atoms except the odoriferous 
minima with the prevalence of the gustiferous minima. Similarly, the fiery atom is made 
of the three minima besides the odoriferous and the gustiferous minima, with a prevalence 
of the luminiferous minima. Similarly, the gaseous atom is horn from the tangiferous 
and soniferous minima without an admixture of the other three classes of minima, with a 
prevalence of the tangiferous minima. Similarly, the birth of Akasa is from the one 
class of soniferous minima alone. This is the operative cause of the subtle elements. 

The subtle elements in this state are qualified by the limitations of space, time and 
their causes such as those specified. It means that, being limited by the consciousness 
of time, space and causes as they are, the cognition of these qualified objects is not in- 
dependent of the cognition of their qualities. 

The question is, what is the similarity of the Indistinctive to the Meditative Thought- 
transformation ? For this reason, he says 4 Further in that state, <ftc.’ The earthy atom 
receives its individuality from the five classes of ultimate atoms (tanmatras) grouping 
together and is taken in by a single effort of consciousness as a single whole. Similarly 
are the liquid atoms, &c., to be understood ^as coming into consciousness as single sub- 
stances, receiving as they do their individuality by groupings of three, two and one class 
of ultimate atoms (tanmatras) respectively. 

The present characteristic is that which at is present rising. By saying that ‘ it is 
qualified only by the present characteristics,’ it is indicated that in this state of conscious- 
ness are present along with the object the optional operations of the memory of conven- 
tion and of verbal and inferential cognitions. Perception, while it cognizes the gross state, 
does not reveal the atoms. They are revealed by verbal and inferential cognitions. 
Hence it is proper that it (the Meditative Thought-transformation) should be mixed up 
with the operations of verbal and inferential cognitions. 

Now explains the Ultra-meditative : — 4 That however, etc.’ 

4 In all ways * means in all modes of manifestation, as blue, yellow, &c. All round 
means by the consciousness of all the conditions of time, space, and causation. By de- 
scribing them thus, it is shown that the atoms are not limited by time. Further, he says 
that they are neither limited by the characteristics which are brought into operation 
by time : — 4 Unlimited by the past characteristic, i. e. t those which have had their opera- 
tion ; by rising characteristics, i.e. f those that are to be found in the present ; by the 

* ■ .... 

unpredieable characteristics, i.e., the future ones. 

The question arises that if the atoms are not conditioned by any of these character- 
istics, are they then quite fortuitous ? For this reason he says : — 4 but running after all the 
characteristics.’ By what connection then do the atoms run after the characteristics ? 
For this reason, he says : — 4 Possessing as they do in fact a nature common to all the charac- 
teristics.’ The meaning is that characteristics differ in some respects from, and are 
identical in others to, the atoms. 
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Now he says why this thought-transformation has this nature of the atoms as its 
object: — This in fact is the nature of the subtle element! The power which gives the 
knowledge of reality does not operate upon the unreal. 

Having described the object of that state of consciousness, now he describes its 
nature * As to the cognition, &c/ 

Summarising he makes a statement which shows the differences of their natures — 
‘ Of these, &c,* Finishes ‘ It is thus, &c.’ 

In both these : — in itself and the ultra-meditative. — 44. 

Sutra 45. 

u s * n 

S&ksma, of the subtle, rwi, Visayafcvam, province both mean the 
quality of having the subtle for its object. * Cha and. m A, up to. % LiAga, 
the noumenal. Paryavas^nam, ending, extremity. Reaching 

up to the noumenal. 

45. Apd the province o.f the subtle reaches up to 
the noumenal! 
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VYASA. 

The odoriferous ether (gantlha taimiAtra) is the subtle object in 
relation to the atoms of tlie earthly class iprithvi) ; the gnstiferions (rasa 
tanun&tra) to the liquid (dpas-» atom ; the lumnifermis ether (rupa tanmatra) 
of the fiery (taijas) atom ; the tangiferous ether (sparrfa tanmatra) of the 
gaseous (vayu) atom ; the soniferous ether frfabda tanmatra) of the 
Akafcfic atom. Of these the principle of individuality (ahahkara) is the 
subtler cause. Subtler than this too is the purely Phenomenal Objec- 
tive Existence. The principal subtler than this too is the Noumenal 
(Alifiga). There is nothing subtler than the Noumenal. 

But it might be said that there is the Purusa who is also subtle. 
True. As however is the subtlety of tlie noumenal in comparison with 
the purely phenomenal, such is not the subtlety of the Purusa. On the 
other hand, the Purusa is not the material cause of the Purely Pheno- 
menal. It is only the instrumental cause. For this reason the subtlety 
of the Mulaprakfiti is described as not liable to be exceeded. 
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V ACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Does the range of thought-transformation with reference to objective appearances 
extend up to the subtle elements only? No. 4 And the province of subtle reaches up 
to the noumenal. 

The characteristic of the odoriferous ultimate atom (gandha tanmatra) is in relation 
to the atom of the earthy class (Prithvi) the subtle object of the faculty of thought- 
transformation. In other places it should be construed in the same way. 

The purely Phenomenal is the Great Principle (Mahattattva), because it is that which 
immediately passes into latency (linga) into, the Mulaprakriti. The noumenal is the 
Mulaprakriti, because it does not pass into latency (alinga), into any other state. 

He describes the reaching up to the noumenal : — 4 There is nothing subtler* &c/ 

States an objection 4 But it may be, &c/ Replies 4 True, &c/ The meaning is 
that as a material cause subtlety exists in the noumenal only, nowhere else. 

But the Mahat and the principle of individuality exist for fulfilling the objects 
of the Purusa. The Purusa also is, therefore, a cause of the noumenal. # Why should 
it be said that stublety exists only in the noumenal ? For this reason, he says It is cer- 
tainly a cause but not the material cause. As Mulaprakriti evolves into the phenomenon 
of Mahat and onwards, not so the Purusa, ' 

Finishes : — 4 For this reason the sublcty of the Mulaprakriti is described as not 
capable of being exceeded. — 45. 

Sfitra 4 6. 

mm* Rsftsf: *T*rrfa: n n 

^ah, they. ** Eva, only. Sabijah, seeded, **nfvr:, Samadhib, trance. 

46. They are the seeded trance only. 

m ^ srftar. snnfa: i gr aaa s n wi iqTi fr i ^4*^41 w ffcr 
i i eRH i h ffr i e 

vyAsa. 

t 

These four descriptions of thought-transformation have their origin 
(seed) in external objects. Therefore is the trance too ‘seeded.’ In the 
case of the gross objects it is the Indistinctive and the Distinctive. In 
the subtle objects it is the Meditative and the Ultra-meditative. Thus 
is trance described to be four-fold. — 46 . 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Says that the four states of thought-transformation have the objective for their 
sphere of operation, constitute the cognitive trance : — 4 They are the seeded trance only/ 
The word 4 only ’ is to be taken as qualifying the word 4 seeded/ By this the four descrip- 
tions of thought-transformation, having the objective state of existence as their sphere, 
are limited by being qualified as seeded. 

The quality of being seeded, however, is not restricted to these. It applies to the 
thought-transformations which have the subjective and the instrumental modifications 
also for their sphere of operation, in both its descriptions of Uncertain (savikalpa) and 
Certain (nirvikalpa). For this reason there are said to be four descriptions of thought- 
transformation in the case of the objective and the instrumental phenomena. Thus there 
are eight descriptions in all. The meaning of the cpmmentary has been explained. — 46. 
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SQtra 47 . 

SHFTT?: II 2v9 II 

Nirvich&ra, of the ultrameditative. ^sjnsfT Vaisaradye, when there is 
the undisturbed, pure flow. wiw Adhyatma, subjective, spiritual. 
Prasadah luminosity, the fixedness of the mind. 

47. The undisturbed flow of the ultra-meditative 
causes Subjective Luminosity. 
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VYASA. 

‘ Undisturbed flow * is the pure and constant flow, not overpowered 
by disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas\ of the essence fsattva) 
of the Will-to-know, the very self of light, with the veil of impurity 
covering \t removed. When this undisturbed flow is secured for the 
Ultra-meditative trance, the Yogi attains Subjective Luminosity. His 
intellectual vision becomes clear with regard to objects as they exist, 
irrespective of all sequence. And so it has been said : — * Having reached 
the stage of intellectual luminosity, the wise man is no longer an object 
of compassion ; lie looks upon and compassionates others, as one upon a 
height looks down upon those in the plains.* 

yachaspati s gloss. 

Now he describes the beauty of the ultra-meditative among the four descriptions 
of thought-transformation, which have the objective as their sphere of operation The 
undisturbed flow of the ultra-meditative causes Subjective Luminosity.* Describes the 
meaning of the words, ‘undisturbed flow’: — ‘ The pure, &c.* ‘Impurity’ is the adhesion 
of disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The same is a sort of dirt having the 
quality of a veil. When the veil is removed from the essence of the Will-to-know, it 
shines out as the very self of light, and is therefore said to be not overpowered by them. 

But then, if the sphere of thought-transformation is the objective modification of 
existence, how can it secure Subjective Luminosity ? For this reason, he says: — ‘W T i»h 
regard to objects as they exist.’ The subjective is not its object. It is only that in 
which the subjective self lives, that becomes its object as such. 

• Without regard to all sequence ’ means simultaneously. 

Quotes on this subject the Gath& of the Great Seer And so it has been said.* 
Finding himself above all, on having reached the highest point of the vision of know- 
ledge, he is sorry to see the men of the world suffering from the thiee descriptions of 
pain.— 47. 
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Sot' a 48. 

it u 

Ritambhara, full of truth, full of essence, essential cognition, 
Tatra r there in, W prajna, the faculty of cognition. 

48. Therein the faculty of Essential Cognition. 
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VYASA. 

The cognitive faculty which shows itself in that state in the mind 
of the wise, bears the name of Essential Cognition (Ritambhara). The 
term itself expresses the definition. It al ways cognizes the essence, the 
truth. There is not even a trace of false knowledge. 

, And so it has been said : — ‘ Cultivating the mind in the three ways 
of verbal and inferential cognitions and the practice of contemplation with 
tastefulness, one gets the highest Yoga.’ — 48. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Expresses the concurrence of the Yogis by mentioning a technical term well-known 
among them and defining its own meaning : — ‘ Therein, the faculty of essential cognition.’ 
The Commentary is easy. ‘Cultivation by verbal cognition’ means the hearing of the 
Vedas. 

* Cultivation by inferential cognition ’ means thinking. 

Contemplation means keeping in mind. Practice means over and over again. Con- 
templation with tastefulness means welcome contemplation. — 48. 

Sutra 49 . 

$ruta, heard, verbal, Aimmana inferential. Prajn&bhy&m, 

from those of cognition, srj Anya, different. Vieaya object. SR ifaw Anya 

vinay&, having objects different from. Visesa-arthatv&t, because it 

refers to particulars ( raifa ) , 

49. It has different objects from those of verbal 
and inferential cognition, as it refers to particulars. 
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VYASA. 

And that, moreover, ‘ has different objects from those of verbal 
and inferential cognitions, as it refers to particulars.’ 

Verbal cognition refers to knowledge received from another. It 
has the generals for its objects. It is not possible to describe the parti- 
culars by words. Why?- Because there is no conventional denotation 
of the particular in words. 

Similarly, inferential cognition has the generals for its objects. 
Wherever there is approach there is motion ; wherever there is no approach 
there is no motion in existence. This has been said. Further inference 
arrives at conclusions by means of the generic qualities- Therefore there 
is no particular which can be made the object of induction and verbal 
cognition. 

Ordinary perception does not cognize the subtle, the distant and 
the intercepted. Nor can it be said that this particular does not exist for 
want of authority. This particular can only be cognized by the trance 
cognition, whether it be present in the subtle elements or in the Purusa. 
Hence this cognition has different objects from those of inferential and 
verbal cognitions, because itha3 the particulars for its objects. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOS& 

Very well, the ultra-meditative has for its sphere of action the objects cognizable 
by verbal and inferential cognition and is the culmination of these faculties. It can 
therefore operate upon the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions only. Because 
it is not certainly possible that a mental potency born out of practice with reference 
to one object of thought, should be capable of causing the knowledge of another 
object. This would mean going beyond the proper limits. Therefore if the essential 
cognition is the same as the ultra-meditative, its objects must be the same as those of 
verbal and inferential cognitions. For this reason, he says 1 It has different objects/ 

Mental Essence is luminous by nature, and has the power of knowing all objects. 
When veiled by inertia (tamas) it cognizes only upon the veil being removed by energy 
(rajas). When, however, upon the impurities of inertia and disturbing energy being 
removed by practice and desirelessness, the pure light shines forth, then, light passes 
beyond the limits of all measures and all finite objects, and becomes infinite ; what then 
is there that does not fall within the sphere of its action ? 

Explains ‘ Verbal cognition is the knowledge received from another.’ Its sphere 
of action consists of the universal. Why ? Words cannot connote particulars. Why ? 
Because of their not being limited and because of overlapping (vyabhichara.) 

‘ There is no conventional denotation of the particular in words,’ because the relation 
of the sign and the thing signified is not found existing between a word and the particular. 
Nor is such a particular possible of being expressed by the meaning of a sentence. 
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The same is the cage with inference, whose operation depends upon the relation 
existing between the sign and the thing signified (the linga and the lihgi ) : — * Similarly, 
has induction, &c.’ The words ‘wherever’ and ‘there’ denote the pervader and the 
pervaded, by a change of places. For this reason the conclusion is arrived at here by 
virtue of the common property. Concludes — ‘ therefore there is, &c.’ 

Well, then, let it be the ordinary perception which does not depend for its operation 
upon the knowledge of any relationship.. For this reason, he says : — ‘ Nor can it be said, 
&c.’ Ordinary perception may not depend for its operation upon the recognition of 
relationship. It does certainly depend upon the senses, and the senses are not in their 
sphere here (i.e., in the essential cognition). This is the meaning. 

Well, but, if the particulars are not such objects as can be known by verbal, inferen- 
tial and perceptive cognitions, then, there is no authority for their existence. For this 
reason, he says : — ‘Nor can it be said that the particular does not exist for want of author- 
ity.’ The meaning is that a means of knowledge (pramana) is neither co-existent with nor 
the cause of the thing known. It is not therefore necessary that the reality to be known 
should cease to exist, because there is no means or power of knowing it. Those who rely 
upon the ordinary means of knowledge, do not doubt the existence of a deer-like mark in 
the moon at a time when only certain phases of hers are visible. For this reason it is said 
that it is capable of being known by the trance cognition alone. 

IJere the atoms and the Purusas which are the subjects of discussion, are each of 
the nature of independent particularities, because, being substances, they are all separate 
from each other. All those that are separate from one another, being substances, are 
of the nature of independent particularities, as, say, sugar and a hair-shorn mendicant. Thus 
by this inference and by authority the special province of the essential cognition is 
defined, because otherwise there iwould remain a doubt as to its real nature, brought 
about by ordinary reasoning. Still, the attempt to define it is not complete, and its 
existence is brought within the sphere of consciousness with difficulty, on account of 
its being far removed from ordinary objects, by inference and authority. The knowledge 
although thus brought about with difficulty is not so plain and well-defined as the know- 
ledge of collectivity, &c., obtained by words denoting them along with the proper 
accessories of enumeration of signs (signifying the particular object). Thus it is that 
Its object is different from the objects of verbal and inferential cognitldns. — 49. 

Sutra 50. 

rT5T: I) Ho || 

rrwi: Tajjah, born therefrom. Samskarah, residual potencies, impres- 
sions. Anya, other, Samskara, residual potencies, impressions. 

pratibandhi, impeding. 

50. Residual potencies born therefrom impede other 
residual potencies. 
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VYASA. ’ ' 

When the trance cognition has been reached, the Yogi acquires 
by the exercise of that cognition, newer and newer residual potencies. 
‘The residual potencies born therefrom impede other residual potencies/ 
The potency born of trance impedes the outgoing vehicle of potencies. 
By overpowering the outgoing tendencies, notions due to them cease to 
exist. On the suppression of these notions the trance faculty gains 
in power. Then again the activity of trance cognition. Then again 
residua caused by the act of cognition. In this way the vehicle of 
potencies is being constantly renewed. 

Well the act of cognition is caused by the potency and the potency 
is caused by the act. How is it then possible that the mind may not 
be given by this vehicle of potencies an object in itself ? The potencies 
born out of the trance cognition do not give the mind a duty to perform 
with reference to themselves, because they are the cause of the removal 
of the afflictions* They bring about the finishing of the duty which the 
mind has to perform. It is only up to the attainment of discriminative 
knowledge that the activity of the mind has to last. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. The cognitive trance has the reality of an object for its sphere of 
operation. Practice and the other means of restraint as described, are however out- 
going potencies. The trance cognition is known to be firmly bound up with them. They 
must therefore be obstacles to the full realization of that state of consciousness, shine 
as it would like atomic twinkles of light in the midst of a hurricane. To remove this 
doubt the commentator introduces the aphorism : — ‘ When the trance cognition has been 
reached, &c.’ Reads the aphorism: — ‘Residual potencies born therefrom impede other 
residual potencies. 

The word, ‘there’ in ‘therefrom’ signifies the ultra-meditative thought-transforma- 
tion. ‘Other* means the outgoing. Inclination towards the realities of objects is of 
the very nature of the mind.' It is unsteady and wanders only so long as it does not reach 
the reality. When that is reached it takes up a steady position, and turns round and 
in the way of the wheel of potency, bent upon purification (i.e., upon acquiring that 
potency). Doing this it must certainly impede the mutual succession of the power and 
cfc of the cognition of unrealities, although the succession has had no beginning. The 
outsiders also say the same ‘ Unreal cognitions do not contradict the nature of the 
objects as they do exist in reality, free from defects, even though the unrealities have 
existed from eternity ; because the mind is naturally inclined towards the realities.’ 

Very well, grant that the outgoing potencies are restrained by the operations of 
the trance cognition. But the first manifestation of the trance cognition has for its 
final object the ever-increasing unchecked manifestation of the poteney of trance cogni- 
tion. Thus it is plain that the mind even in that state, has the same old quality of 
having still a function to perform. (The attainment of the trance cognition too does 
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not take it, any rearer to the fulfilment of its object'. This is the question raised ‘How 
is it then that the mind, &c.' Refutes; — ‘The potencies born out of, &c.' There are 
bub two objects of the mind, the enjoyment of sound, &c., and the attainment of Discri- 
minative knowledge. Of these the enjoyment of sound, &c., comes into operation with 
the existence of the vehicles of affliction and action. "When, however, the power which 
springs from the manifestation of trance cognition, entirely roots out the vehicles of 
action and affliction and the mind for that reason exists in the state of having mostly 
fulfilled its objects, the only object that then remains for it to achieve, is the attainment 
of Discriminative knowledge. Therefore the potencies of the mind due to the practice 
of the trance cognition cannot generate the habits of returning to the duties of enjoy- 
ment. They must cheek their forward march. They bring about the end of its duty 
of enjoyment, i. e. , render it impotent to enjoy them. How ? The action of the mind 
lasts only up to the attainment of discriminative knowledge. The mind only works for 
enjoyment as long as it does not experience discriminative knowledge. When, however, 
discriminative knowledge is born, the afflictions are removed, and the duty of causing 
enjoyment is over. This is the meaning. — 50. 

Sutra 51. 

<r^*r Tasya, of that. srfq Api, too. Nirodhe, by the Suppression/ m 
Sarva, of all. Nirodhat, owing to the suppression. fWsi: Nirbijab, seed- 

less. toos: Saniadhih, trance. 

51. All being suppressed, by the suppression of 
that too comes the seedless trance. 
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VYASA. 

And what more comes to the mind ? ‘ All being suppressed by 

the suppression of that too comes tlie seedless trance.’ This opposes not 
only the trance cognition, but checks also the operation of the potencies 
generated by that cognition. Why? The potency of the habit of 
suppression that is acquired, removes the potencies of the habit of trance 
cognition. That there exists the potency of the habit of suppression, 
generated by the acts of mental control, is to be inferred by the mental 
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experience of the succession in time of the act of suppression and the 
consequent rest. The mind disappears into its own inactive cause, along 
with the potencies which operate to lead to absolute freedom, and which 
are born of the trance cognition operating to suppress the outgoing 
potencies. These potencies, therefore, being opposed to the continuance 
of the duty of the mind, do not become the cause of its further existence 
as such. And it is for this reason that the mind which has achieved 
its purpose, and along with it the potencies which operate to lead to 
absolute freedom, ceased to act further. When the mind ceases to act 
further, the Purusa remains in its own true self, and is therefore pure, 

absolutely free, and released (mukta) as he is called. — 51. 

This finishes the first chapter, on trance, of the S&nkhyapravachana Commentary of 
the Yogas as tra of Patanjali. by Vyasa. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

It has been said that the cessation of the function of enjoyment is the reason for 
acquiring the potencies of the trance cognition. Now he puts a question : ‘ And what more 
comes to the mind ?’ The meaning is that inasmuch as the mind possessing the potencies 
of the trance cognition, generates the flow of these potencies (into activity) the mind 
has still a duty to perform as before ; because something else is necessary to remore 
the necessity of the performance of this function too. The answer is given by the 
aphorism : — ‘ All being suppressed, by the suppression of that too comes the seedless 
trance.’ The meaning of the word ‘ too* is that not only the trance cognition, but the 
potencies generated by the cognition are also suppressed by means of generating side by 
side with these the potency of higher desirelessness, defined to be the light of knowledge 
alone. The stream of the potency and the act of cognition which are being constantly 
generated one from the other, having been checked, the effect is not born without the 
cause ; and this is the seedless trance. Explains : — ‘ That’ seedless trance, being brought 
about by the higher desirelessness, which opposes the trance cognition, does by means 
of its cause, not only because the opposer of the trance cognition, but at the same time 
obstructs the flow of the potencies generated by that cognition also. 

Well, the knowledge born of desirelessness may very well destroy the cognition 
alone, because it exists as a cause. How can it destroy the potency, which in fact is no 
knowledge? Memory is seen operating even in a waking man with reference to objects 
seen in dreams. With this object he puts the question : 4 Why ?’ The answer is : ‘ The 

potency of the habit of suppression, &c., ‘Suppression’ is that by which the cognition 
is suppressed, that is the Higher desirelessness. It is from that, that the potency of the 
habit of suppression is born. The meaning is that it is not by the cognition but by the 
potency born of higher desirelessness, long, uninterruptedly and devotedly practised, 
that the potency of the cognition is destroyed. Well, let that be. But what authority 
is there for the existence of the potency of the habit of suppression ? It can either be 
known by perception, or inferred by its effect, the memory thereof. But the Yogi can 
have no perception when all the mental modifications have been suppressed. Nor can 
he have memory, because the act of suppression operating upon the act of modification 
as such can leave no memory behind. For this reason, he says:— ‘The existence of the 
potency is to be inferred, &c.’ The ‘rest 1 in suppression means the state of suppression. 

The succession in time of that state means a muhurta, an hour and a half, day and 
night, &o. The experience is to be of this succession. This is the meaning. The intensity 
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of suppression is in accordance with the intensity of desirelessness and practice ; and 
this intensity is taken note of by its extension over the periods of time known as 
muhurta, an hour-and-a-half, &c., by the Yogi. And inasmuch as the moments of 
desirelessness do not exist together on account of a fixed order in the appearance, and 
on account of their extending over their own special periods of time, they cannot be 

adequate to bring about the intensity of suppression ; it is therefore the store of the 

* 

potential energy thereof, born of the collective effect of the moments of desirelessness, 
indulged now and again, that is desired to be understood here. 

Well the potencies of cognition may be destroyed. But how can the potencies of 
suppression be destroyed ? For if they be not destroyed, the mind has still a duty left to 
perform. For this reason, he says ‘ The mind disappears, &c.' 

The trance cognition which suppresses the outgoing tendencies is the cogni- 
tive trance. It is the potencies born from that, that are here spoken of. The potencies 
which operate to lead to absolute freedom are the potencies born from the acts of sup- 
pression. Because the potencies of the outgoing acts of cognition have become embedded 
in the mind, it is said to be the possessor of the potency of outgoing cognition. The 
potency of suppression, however, is but newly born in the mind. The mind has therefore 
no duty to perform, even though the potency of suppression exists. The mind which has 
the duty of achieving the purposes of the Purusa, is said to have the duty of achieving 
those objects. The purposes it has to achieve are the enjoyments of jsound, &c., and the 
attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

When however the potency of suppression only remains, the Purusa is no longer the 
substratum of the reflex consciousness of the Will-to-be (buddhi). Hence the potency 
of suppression cannot be an object of the Purusa to be fulfilled by the mind. The minds 
of the Yidehas and the Prakpitilayas do not consist of a balance of suppressive potencies 
alone ; they have therefore still a duty to perform. Also because they are possessed of 
the aroma of afflictions. 

With this in mind, says the commentator 4 And it is for this reason, &c.’ The rest 
is easy.— 51. 

The object and explanation of Yoga, the meaning of the modifications for the purpose 
of the performance thereof, the means of Yoga and its kinds are described in this chapter. 

Here ends the first chapter of Yachaspati’s Gloss, the Yachaspatya, on the commen- 
tary of Vy£sa on the Aphorisms of Patanjali. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

ON THE PRACTICE OF YOGA. 

Sutra i . 

ferr^PT: n \ w 

Tapab purificatory action, -www Svadhyaya, study, t^-sfijreiT* Isvara- 
prapidiiAna, worship of God, making God the motive of action. Satr Kriya, of 
action. *pu Yogah, the Yoga. 

1. Purificatory action, study and making God the 
motive of action, TS the Yoga, of action.* — 52. 

icpr. i srrcrqferftr %m; %«tkT i 

gfsrarew £nrr sRgqfersrlmirra! ^rgf^faarfcs <nr ^^r^mrcrar ?% crm 
i ?db i w«im: 

srr i f^rarwr^rA ^r#f^«rr*nt 

7531 I ae-htrWd'^l^t WT i! $ li 

vyasa. 

The Yoga for him whose mind is already inclined towards trance 
cognition, has been described. How may one with an out-going mind 
become also possessed of Yoga, is now considered ‘The Yoga of action 
is purificatory action, study and the devotion to God and making Him the 
motive of action. 

Yoga is not attained by one not given to purificatory action. Im- 
purity is variegated by the eternal in-dwelling of the aroma of action 
and affliction, and is ever in contact with the network of enjoyables. It 
cannot be dispersed without purificatory action (tapas). For this reason 

* The word ‘tapas* has been translated as purificatory action, because ‘tapas* 
means that which burns up impurities. 

The word 1 iswarapranidhana’ has been translated as the devotion to God being the 
motive of action. The same word in the first chapter (I. 23) has been translated as 
feeling the omnipresence of the Lord. The root meaning of the word 4 pranidhana ’ is 
the placing of anything under another to the fullest extent (pra- fullness, Ni- under and 
dh&na = placing). In the chapter on trance the word can only mean the contemplation of 
Him as the substratum of all phenomena. Hence 4 iswarapranidhana * as a means of 
achieving trance can only mean the habituating of the mind to feel the omnipresence 
of the divine principle. In a chapter on the ¥oga of action however the word cannot be 
interpreted as carrying the same meaning. As a branch of the Yoga of action * pranidhana* 
must have special reference to action which would be out of place in contemplation. It has, 
therefore, been translated here as above. The root meaning, it is easy to see, r«ms 
through both these meanings. 
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purificatory action has been taken up (as a factor of the Yoga of action). 
This is considered an action worthy of performance, as it purifies the 
mind when not impeded. 

Study is the repeated utterance of purifying words, like the A U M 
and others ; or, the reading of the teachings about absolute spiritual free- 
dom (Moksa). 

‘ The devotion to God and making Him the motive of all actions 1 
means the dedicating of all actions to the Highest Teacher, or the renun- 
ciation of its fruit. — 52. , 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

The question is that the fruit of Yoga and the means thereof, having been described 
in the first chapter along with their sub-heads? what is the necessity of writing a second 
chapter ? The answer is given : — * The Yoga for him, &e.’ 

It is only practice and desirelessness that have been mentioned in the first chapter 
to be the means of Yoga. They are, however, not possible for the out-going mind also at 
once. The means, therefore, to be taught in the second chapter are necessary in order to 
achieve the required purity of mental essence. It is only thereafter that the essence 
of the Will-to-know, becoming strong enough to preserve itself in that state, daily shows 
forth the powers of practice and desirelessness. 

‘Already inclined towards the trance cognition’ means not only occasionally 
steady. The meaning is how may the out-going mind also become possessed of Yoga by 
the practice of the means to be taught ? 

The author of the aphorisms first takes up some of these means as of first rate 
importance and usefulness, and describes them as the Yoga of action ‘ Purificatory 
action, <&c.* x 

It is the action itself that is the Yoga in the Yoga of action. It is for this reason that 
in the Visnupurana in the dialogue between Kesidhwaja and Khandikya it is said : — 

‘ When the Yogi first. comes into contact with the Yoga, he is called the Yunjamana, 
the Neophyte, the Beginner.’ And beginning with this are mentioned purificatory 
action and study, &c. 

Now the comment shows by the canon of difference that purificatory action must be 
a means of Yoga ‘ Yoga is not attained by one who is not given to purificatory action.* 

He shows a subsidiary result of the purificatory action, justifying its nature as a means 
of Yoga ‘ Impurity, &c.’ The impurity which is variegated by the aroma cf eternal 
action and affliction, and which is for this very reason in contact with, t.e., approached by 
the network of enjoyable®, consists in the intensity of disturbing energy (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas), and cannot come to dispersion without purificatory action, llispersion 
means the entire separation of objects in thick cohesion. 

But the question is what purificatory action may be inimical to Yoga, inasmuch as 
being taken up as a means of Yoga, it may become the cause of the disturbance of the 
physiological equilibrium of the forces of the body. How' then can it be a means of Yoga? 
For this reason the commentator says : — ‘ This is considered an action, &c.* The meaning 
is that so much of a purificatory action only is to be performed as does not cause the 
disturbance of the equilibrium of physiological forces. 

The words AUM, &c., include such portions of the Veda as the PurusaSukta, the Rudra 
Mandala and the Brahmanas, &c., as also the portions of the Pur anas such as the 
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Brahmapara, &c. The Highest Teacher is Iswara. To him are actions to be dedicated. It 
is on this subject that the following has been said 4 Whatever I am doing, beautiful or 
ugly, with desire or without desire, I renounce all that on thy account ; I do all things 
with submission to thee/ 

The renunciation of fruit means the doing of an action without thinking in connec- 
tion with it of the fruit to be obtained thereby. The following has been said in this 
connection It is in the doing of action alone that thy duty lies, never in its fruits. 
Never make the fruit of action its motive ; never become attached to inaction. — 1. 

Sutra 2. 

II * u 

Samadhi, trance, Bhavana, bringing about, Arthab, for the 
purpose of. ^ Klesa, afflictions. Taml karagarthah, for the purpose 

of attenuating. Cha, and. 

2. For the purpose of bringing about trance and for 
the purpose of attenuating afflictions. — 53. 

WTSRfh | if 3 TT 8 J I 

sr^rsrsrf^nt ^ft^r€rfcr if ^n%: 

stvr 5 mm Ererc Tafesrerera ifaii ^ 11 

VYaSA. 

The Yoga of action is certainly to be performed, ‘ for the purpose of 
bringing about trance and for the purpose of attenuating the afflictions/ 
It is that which being performed, brings about trance and attenuates ihe 
afflictions. The afflictions thus attenuated become characterized by 
unproductiveness. When their seed power lias, as it were, been singed 
by the fire of High Intellection ; and for this reason the mind after their 
attenuation, is never again touched by the affliction; and having by 
subtle cognition come up to the discrimination of the distinct natures of 
the Puru'sa and Objective Essence, has the whole of its duty fulfilled 
and can only resolve into its cause. — 53. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The aphorism defining its object is introduced : — 4 The Yoga of action is certainly, 
&c.’ The aphorism is ‘For the purpose of bringing about trance and for the purpose of 
attenuating the afflictions/ 

The question arises that if the Yoga of action alone be competent to attenuate the 
afflictions, there remains no use at all in High Intellection. For this reason the commen- 
tator says : — 44 The afflictions thus attenuated become, etc.” The action of the Yoga of 
action operates only in attenuating them ; it does not render the afflictions barren. 
High Intellection, however, operates to render them barren. 

Let that be granted. But if High Intellection alone is competent to render the 
afflictions non-productive, what is the use of attenuating them ? For this reason he says : — 
4 On account of their attenuation, &c/ If the afflictions are not attenuated, the discrimi- 
nation of the distinct natures of the Purusa and the Objective Essence, remaining 
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overpowered by a powerful enemy, does not even show the energy to rise and render 
them barren, from the very first.. When, however, the afflictions have been dispersed and 
rendered weak, even then, though inimical to them, it only arises by practice and 
desirelessness. When it has thus been born, it is not again touched by them, it is not 
overpowered so long as it is not touched by them. The discrimination of the distinct 
natures of the Purusa and Objective Essence is a subtle faculty, because its object is 
subtle. 

“ Can only resolve into its cause”' -means can only disappear. — 2. 

Sutra 3. 

i^TT: II ^ II 

Avidya, nescience. srfwtf AsmitA, egoism, xm Raga, attachment. 

Dvesa, aversion. Abhinivesa, love of life, all these, ifor: Kles&b 

afflictions. 

3. The afflictions are Nescience, Egoism, Attachment, 
Aversion and Love of Life. — 54. 

sra % ^’TTT: forfeit | I 

qsr&Krcwta q^ro^n^qraRsfoi^rT qtffaqri; 11 ^ 11 

VYASA. 

What then are the afflictions and how many? ‘.The afflictions are 
Nescience, Egoism, Attachment, Aversion and love of Life.’ 

‘ The afflictions ’ are the five forms of Unreal Cognition. When 
quick with life, they render the rule of the “qualities” firm, establish 
change, send out the stream of cause and effect, bring about the fruc- 
tification of action by coming to depend upon one another for mutual 
support. — 3. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

How is its duty fulfilled ? It can only be so said to have fulfilled its duty, when it 
has caused the cessation of the action of the “ qualities inasmuch as the duty is 
nothing else but the bringing about of an effect by the “ qualities.” For this reason the 
commentator puts the question, ‘What are the afflictions, &c.’ And he answers by the 
aphorism Nescience, &c.” Nescience and the others are the afflictions. He explains : — 
‘ The five forms of Unreal Cognition, &c.’ 

Nescience is Unreal Cognition itself. Egoism and the others also carry nescience 
with them and cannot exist without it. They too are therefore unreal cognitions. The 
meaning is that for this reagon, they are destroyed with the destruction of Nescience. 

He says now that the reason for their destructibility exists in their being the cause 
of repeated births * When quick with life,’ i. e., when the}' are in operation, they render 
the rule of the qualities firm, i.e., strong. For this very reason they establish change. 
They send out, i,e , show forth the stream of cause and effect in the shape of the Unmani- 
fested, the Mahattattva (the great principle) and the principle of individuality. 

Now he shows the object for which all this is done by them ‘ Bring about, &c.... 
for mutual support.’ The fructification of action consists in life-state, life-period an<| 
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life-experience. This is the object of the Porusa. It is these that the afflictions bring 
about. Does each of them do this by itself ? No he says 4 By mutual support ! * The 
actions are supported by the afflictions and the afflictions by the actions. — 3. 


Sfltra 4. 


AvidyA, nescience. Ksetram, field, Utfcaresam, for the 

others. Prasupta, dormant, Tann, tenuous, Yichchhinna, alters 

nated. lld&rEtg&m, or fully operative, for all these. 

4. Nescience is the field for the others, whether 


dormant, tenuous, alternated or fully operative. — 55. 
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YYASA. 


Of these, Nescience is the field, the breeding ground for the others 
that follow, the Egoism, &c., having a four-fold possible mode of 
their existence, as the dormant, the tenuous, the alternated and the fully 
operative. 

What is dormancy? It is the existence in the mind as power 
alone in the germinal state. It is awake when it turns its face towards 
its objects. In the case of him who possesses discriminative knowledge, 
the germs of the afflictions are singed, and therefore even on the object 
coming in front, they do not come into operation. How can the burned 
up seed sprout? Hence, the wise man whose afflictions are gone, is 
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said to have had his last birth. It is in him alone that the afflictions 
pass into the fifth state, that of the seed being burnt up; inasmuch as 
the afflictions do exist in that state, although their seed-power has been 
burnt up. It is for this reason that they do not awaken even when an 
object comes in front of them. This is the dormancy of those whose seed- 
power has been burnt up. 

Tenuity is now described. The afflictions become tenuous on being 
cut down by habituation to contrarie.3. 

And they are alternated, inasmuch as they disappear and appear 
over and over again in the same condition. Anger is not observed to be 
in operation at the time of attachment. Anger does not arise when 
attachment has its play. Nor does it happen that attachment, while 
manifesting with reference to one object, has ceased to exist altogether 
with reference to another object. Because Chaitra is attached to one 
woman, it does not follow that he is averse to others. The fact is that in 
the one his attachment has manifested itself, while in others it can be 
active in the future. It is this that becomes either dormant, tenuous or 
alternated. 

The fully operative is that which has found manifestation in the 
object. 

All these do not pass beyond the sphere of affliction. What is it 
* 

then that is called an affliction, whether it be the dormant, the alternated 
or the fully operative ? This is true- But they become either alternated 
or any one else, only when they appear as so qualified. As all are 
removed by habituation to contraries, all are manifested by the operation 
of competent causes. . 

All these afflictions are the modifications of Nescience only. How? 
It is Nescience alone that is the quickness of their life. The afflictions 
appear only in the form which is put upon an object by Nescience. They 
are found existing simultaneously with the cognition of the unreal ; and 
they disappear when Nescience disappears. — 55.* 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

The commentator shows that the afflictions which are to be overcome as being p&infal 
have their root in Nescience. “ Nescience is the field for the others, whether dormant, 
tenuous, alternated or fully operative.” 

What of these is dormancy ? The meaning of the questioner is that there is no 
authority for the existence of the afflictions at a time when they are not in operation with 
reference to objects. The answer is : — ‘ In the mind, See . 1 The afflictions of the Videhas 
and the Prakritilayas do not operate with reference to their proper objects ; they have 
gone to the germinal state, and as such do exist only in posse, as curds exist in milk. 
There is no other means of making them barren besides discriminative knowledge. It 
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is for this reason that the Yidehas and the Prakritilayas are understood as not possessed 
of discriminative knowledge. Their afflictions are dormant so long as they do not reach 
the limit of their time. When they do reach the limit, the afflictions come round again 
into manifestation and turn towards their various objects. They have existed in the 
potential state alone. This potency means the power of manifesting. The approach to 
the germinal state indicates the power of producing the effect. 

How is it that the afflictions of him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge 
are not also dormant ? To show this the commentator says 4 To him who is possessed 
of discriminative knowledge.’ 

‘ Last birth ’ means that he will not be born in another body. There will be no birth 
after the present one. 

‘ No where else ’ means in the disembodied (the Yidelias), &c. But inasmuch as that 
which is, cannot be entirely destroyed, there is no use in the power of Yoga ; the afflic- 
tions arise when their objects come in front. For this reason the commentator says : — 
‘ The afflictions do exist, & c.’ The meaning is that although the afflictions exist, yet their 
seed-power is burnt up. 

The contraries of the afflictions are the practices of the Yoga of action. The 
afflictions become tenuous when they are put down by the Yoga of action. Or, Right 
knowledge is the contrary of Ne science: the recognition of the distinction is the 
contrary of egoism: justice is the contrary of attachment and aversion ; the removal of . 
the idea of dependence upon the body, i. e., that the body is the necessary adjunct of the 
soul, is the opposite of the love of life. 

Now he describes alternation :— 4 Similarly, &c.’ The afflictions are overpowered by 
another affliction being in operation for the time ; or they arise and manifest themselves 

after alternate cessations on account of excessive enjoyment. Its difference from the dor- 
mant is explained by its being dependent for manifestation upon the seed-power and the 
organs of enjoyment ; or by its repeated manifestation and cessation on account of the 
weakness of other manifestations which tend to overpower it; or by reiterated mainfesta- 
tions. Further attachment irl esse may overpower anger, which belongs to a different class 
of afflictions. Or, an affliction of the same class, such as attachment to one object may 
overpower attachment to a different objec£. For this reason he says :— 4 Attachment, &c.* 

Now he says that the affliction which is to manifest in the future must be understood 
to possess a three-fold line of action, whichever it may be at any time :- 4 It is at that 
time, &c.’ The word 4 that ’ points only to the affliction which is to manifest in the future, 
not to the attachment of Chaitra, because that is of one of the three classes, i. e., the 
alternated. 

Now he describes the one in full operation:—.’ That which is, &c.’ The question is 
that it is the one in full operation alone that afflicts, and it is therefore proper to call it 
an affliction ; but how is it proper to call the others afflictions? They do not afflict, not 
being in operation. For this reason he says :— 4 All these afflictions, &c.’ The meaning is 
that they do not pass beyond the sphere of afflictions, and may well be called by that name, 
because they tend to operation, and for this very reason are to be removed. 

Well inasmuch as they are all afflictions, they are one only. Why then are they 
described as being more than one ? The answer is : — 4 It is true, &c.* 

The question now arises that although it may be that the afflictions take their rise 
in Nescience, yet why should it be that they should cease to exist when Nescience 
is destroyed? The cloth is not destroyed with the destruction of the weaver. For 
this reason he says :— 44 All these are the forms, &c.” All these are the modifications. 

This means that they are different modifications only in appearance, not in reality ; 
because they do not exist as separate from it. Why? The answer is:— ‘In all these 
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nescience, He explains the same. 4 Whenever, &e.* The rest is easy. The following 

is a brief statement. In those that are merged in some principle, the afflictions are dor- 
mant. In the Yogis they are tenuous. In those who are given to enjoyment (the ordinary 
mortals), they are alternate and operative, 

Sutra 5. 

11*11 

Anitya, the non-eternal, srajfa Asuchi, the impure. 5:^ Dufrkha, the 
painful, swrwj Anatman, the not self, all these. flfr* Nitya, the eternal, gfa: 
^ucliih, the pure, fa Sukha, the pleasureable. Atman, soul, ^trfu: Khyatifc, 

supposing, taking to be. Avidya, nescience. 


5. Nescience is the taking of the non-eternal, the 
impure, the painful and the not-self to he the eternal, 
the pure, the pleasurable and the self. — 56. 
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VYASA. 

Out of these the nature of Nescience is described : — “Nescience is 
the taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful, and the not-self to 
be the eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self.” 


The taking of the non-eternal to be eternal is the possession of such 
notions as that the earth is permanent, the firmament with the moon and 
the stars is permanent, the gods are immortal, <&c. 
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Similar is the seeing of purity in the body, which is impure and 
highly disgusting. And it has been said : — ‘The wise know the body to 
be impure on account of its position, its origin, its process of up-keep, 
its perspiration and destruction and also on account of the necessity of 
keeping it constantly clean/ Thus is purity seen in the impure. ‘ The 
girl is attractive like the new moon. Her limbs are, as it were, made of 
honey and nectar. She looks, as it were, she has emerged from the moon. 
Her eyes are large like the leaves of a blue lotus. With playful flashes 
of her eyes she imparts life to the world of men.’ Now what is in this 
connected to what ? This unreal cognition, however, of the pure in the 
impure is daily seen. By this is described the cognition of the sacred 
in the profane, the cognition of purposeless. As here so will the cognition 
of pleasure in pain be later described. 

“ AH is pain to the discriminating because of the end, the remorse, 
the residual potency, and the mutual contrariety of the manifestations of 
the ‘ qualities.’ ” If. — 15. 

The cognition of pleasure under these circumstances is Nescience. 

Similar is the cognition of the self in the not-self. The external 
accessories, whether sentient or not sentient, the body which is the vehicle 
for enjoyments, the mind which is only a vehicle for the Purnsa, are all 
manifestations of the not-self. The notion that any one of these is the 
self is Nescience. On this subject the following has been said : — 

‘ Those who believing the sentient or insentient objective essence to 
be the self, rejoice in their increase believing it the prosperity of the 
self, and are anxious when they decrease, believing it to be the adversity 
of the self have not awakened. ’ 

This nescience is thus possessed of four locations. It is the root of 
all this overgrowth of afflictions, the vehicle of action together with the 
vehicle of fruition. This nescience should bo understood as being a real 
substance, like the word Amitra(a, not, and mitra, friend, the compound 
meaning an enemy) and the word Agospada ta, not, and gospada, cow’s 
foot, the compound meaning a particular place). As the word Amitra 
does not mean the absence of a friend nor a particular friend, . but some- 
thing opposite to a friend, an enemy ; and as the word Agospada does 
not mean the absence of a Gospada, nor a particular ''Gospada, but a 
particular place distinct from both, another substance ; so is nescience 
neither Real Cognition nor the absence of Real Cognition. On the con- 
trary, Nescience is another form of cognition, which is contrary to real 
knowledge (the cognition of the real). — 56. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Nescience is non-eternal and impure. It is, that is to say, an effect which is ever 
qualified by the presence of non-eternity. There are some, it is well-known, who believe 
the elements to be eternal, and meditate upon them devotedly with the object of assimi- 
lating their natures. Similarly do others meditate with devotion upon the heavens, the 
sun, moon, and stars as stages of the path of Smoke (the Pitriy&na,) with the object 
of reaching them in' the belief of their eternity. Similarly do people drink the Soma 
juice for attaining the state of the denizens of heaven, the gods, believing them to be 
eternal and immortal, inasmuch as the Yeda says : — 4 Brink we the Soma so that we may 
become immortal.’ This is the Nescience which is described as the cognition of the eternal 
in the non-eternal. 

Similarly with reference to the impure and highly disgusting body. Having said 
this much, he stops in the middle to quote a verse of Vyasa, describing the disgusting 
nature of the body. 

4 The wise, &c. * 

The ‘position of the body * in the mother’s womb close to urine, <&c. The ‘origin* 
is the germ and sperm cells of parents. 4 The process of the upkeep of the body * is the 
transformation of the foods and drinks into chyle, &c. It is by this that the body is 
supported. Perspiration means sweating. jTestruction or death renders^the body of even 
a -man learned in the Yeda, impure, inasmuch as a bath is ordained after it has been 
touched. 

The question is that if the body is by nature impure, what then is the use of washing 
it with earths and water ? For *this reason he says : 4 On account of the necessity, Ac,* 
This meaps that although by nature impure, the body admits of being purified by external 
applications ; as, for example, take the bodies of women by means of sweet smelling 
applications. 

He finishes the sentence : — The body which is impure is cognised to be pure in the 
way now described. 4 Like the new moon, &c* u 

41 Playful flashes denote the frolicsomeness of love. ” 

4 Now what is hero connected with what ? The first 4 what’ stands for the body of 
a woman which is by nature so impure and therefore disgusting. By what poor similitude 
is the body related to the new bioon ? 

By this illustration of the cognition of the pure in the impure body of a woman, is 
also described the cognition of virtue in the vices of causing pain to others under the 
impression of their being released from the world. 

Similarly are described the notions of usefulness in wealth, &c., which on account of 
the troubles incident upon collection and preservation, &c., are really things which con- 
tradict the real purpose of life. They are all impure on account of their being causes of 
disgust. 

Similar is the case of the cognition of pleasure in pain. This is easy. 

4 Similar is the cognition of self, & c.’ This also is easy. 

Similarly has it been said on this subject by Panchasikhft. 

4 The sentient ’ are the intelligent objects of enjoyment, such as wife, &c., and animals. 

4 The insentient’ are the non-intelligent objects, such as seats and couches, & c. 

All such have not awakened, means they are forgetful. 

This nescience is said to possess four locations, i.e. f places where it manifests. 

Upon this the question arises that nescience being really located in an infinity of 
places, such for example, as the forgetfulness of directions and the appearance of a com- 
plete circle in the case of a rapidly rotating point of light, &c., why should it be described 
13 
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as being located in four places only? For this reason he says : — ‘It is the root, &c.’ There 
may be other forms of nescience ; that however, which is the root of repeated births is 
only four fold. 

Now another question : — The word ‘ nescience’ is a compound of ‘ne ’ fa -not) and 
science (ffSH = Science). Now is the prohibitive NE (a), the effective word of the compound, 

thus signifying the mere absence of the thing signified by the second word, as in the word 
Amaksika, one meaning of which is the absence of beGS. Or, is the second word of the 
compound the effective portion thereof, in which case it would mean a particular form of 
knowledge, as in the case of the word A rajapurusa, Not-public servant. Or, is it that 
the word denotes something which is neither the meaning of the first word nor of the 
second, but something different from both ? Such a word would bo the word Amaksika, 
beeless place. This meaning is different from the meaning of both the factors of the 
compound. 

Now the meaning of the word Nescience would be the absence of knowledge already 
existing, if the first word of the compound were the effective one. This, however, cannot 
be the cause of the afflictions. If the second word of ..the compound be the effective one, 
then the meaning of the compound would be a science qualified by the absence of some- 
thing (particular) the science of the negation, (A, of something). Science, however, can 
only be the opposite of the afflictions, &e., not their seed. It is not proper that the 
destroyer of a thing should be a quality thereof. 

If it be considered that it means something different from both, then it can only 
mean the Wiil-to-know (buddhi) with the knowledge ^bsent there from, i.c., something 
in which there is no knowledge. Now the Will-to-know can never be the cause of afflic- 
tions, &c,, ev%n though knowledge be absent therefrom. Whatever thus be the meaning 
given to Nescience, it can never be the root of afflications, &c. 

For this reason he says : — ‘ It is to be considered, &c. ’ It is possessed of substantiality. 
This means cannot be the absence of something existing as such. Neither is Nescience 
a particular form of science ; nor is it the Will-to-know devoid of knowledge. It is, as has 
been said, a cognition contrary to the Real Cognition ; it is the cognition of the unreal 
(or briefly, unreal cognition.) 

The relation of word and meaning depends upon how the world begins to understand 
it. In the world it is often seen that in words compounded with deprivative prefixes, 
the deprivative prefix, While denying the existence of the last word of the compound, 
signifies somthing which is the contrary thereof.' Similar is the meaning here. He gives 
analogies : — ‘ As the word Arnitra. ’ It does not mean the absence of a friend ; nor does it 
mean a particular friend (a friend called A). On the contrary, it means the opposite of a 
friend, an enemy. 

Similarly, the word Agospada does not mean the absence of a cow-shed (gospada) ; 
nor does it mean a particular cow-shed (styled A). On the other hand, it means a particular 
country where kine are not found. It is a substance different from both. He applies the 
analogy to the thing illustrated ‘ In the same way, &c. ' 

Sutra 6. 

II $ II 

Dtig, the subjective, power of consciousness. Darsana, the instru-. 

mental power of seeing, £Jaktyoh, of (both these) powers. Ekatmtfl, 

identity. ** Iva, appearance. Asmita, egoism. 
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ON THE PRACTICE OF YOGA, 6. 

6. Egoism is the appearance of identity in the na- 
tures of the subjective power of consciousness and the 
- instrumental power of seeing. — 57. 
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VYASA. 

The Purusa is the subjective power of consciousness, and the Will- 
to-know is the instrumental power of seeing. The appearance of these 
two powers as if they were identical, is the affliction known as Egoism. 
Enjoyment is rendered possible when the power of enjojunent in the en- 
joyer and the capacity of being enjoyed in the Objective Existence, which 
are quite distinct and different from each other, are looked upon as, as it 
were, identical. When, however, their natures have been understood they 
become isolated ; and how then can there be enjoyment? And so it has 
been said: — ‘Not knowing the Purusa beyond the Will-to-know to be 
different therefrom in nature, character and knowledge, &c., a man has 
by forgetfulness the notion of self therein. — 57. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described Nescience, now he describes Egoism, which is quite as dear to the 
heart of man as attachment and the others ‘ Egoism is the appearance of identity in the 
natures of the subjective power of consciousness and the objective power of seeing/ 

Consciousness and seeing are two distinct powers. They are, respectively, the self 
and the not-self. The particular Nescience Avhich is responsible for the cognition of this 
not-self as the self, and which is only a delusion and not a reality is Egoism. Although it was 
sufficient only to say “consciousness ” and “ seeing ’’ the word power is added to bring out 
their mutual relation of fitness as the enjoyer and the enjoyed. He explains the aphorism : — 
‘ The Purusa, &c. ’ 

The question arises, why should they not in fact be considered as one when in fact 
they are taken in as such ? How is it that their unity afflicts the Purusa ? For this 
reason he says ‘ Enjoyment, &c.* The capacity of being enjoyed means the Will-to-be. 
The power of enjoyment in the enjoyer means Purusa. They are quite distinct from each 
other. Why ? The reason is given to be that they are seen to be quite distinct from 
each other. The Purusa possesses the characteristics of unchangeability, &c., the Will- 
to-know has the characteristics of changeability, &c. They are, therefore, quite distinct 
from each other. It is meant to be said by this that although they appear to be identical 
they are not in reality the same. ‘ Are looked upon, as it were, to be one with each other. * 
This explains that this notion is an affliction. This employs the canon of agreement. 

The cannon of difference is now applied : — ‘ When, however, their natures are under- 
stood, 8c c. ’ Understood means when the consciousness of discrimination has been 
attained. 
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Now he shows that this is conceded by others also * And so it has been said* by 
Panchasikha. * Knowing the Purusa beyond the Will-to-know, &c/ Its nature is constant 
purity, its character is indifference, its knowledge means intelligence. The Will-to-know 
^ is impure, not indifferent and non-intelligent. The notion of self therein is Egoism and 
it is Nescience. Forgetfulness is the potency generated by former nescience. Or it may 
be the darkness of inertia (tamas), because Nescience is born of the quality of inertia 
(tamas). — 6. 

Sutra 7 . 

TFT: 11 V9 il 

5$ Sukha, pleasure. Anu^ayi, the sequential attraction to. 

attachment. 

7. Attachment is the sequential attraction to pleas- 
sure. — 58. 

*\4*i*m dkihs n 

vyasa. 

The desire to possess, the thirst for and the hankering after pleasure 
or the means thereof, preceded by a remembrance of the pleasure in one 
who has enjoyed it, is attachment. — 58 . 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

On the attainment of discriminative knowledge, attachment, &c., are removed, Egoism, 
brought about by nescience, is the root of attachment, &c. For this reason he describes at- 
tachment, &c., after egoism. Attachment is the sequential attraction to pleasure. 

Memory is n6t possible to one who has not cognized. Hence is it said: — ‘In one 
who has enjoyed.’ When pleasure is remembered, attachment is preceded by the remem- 
brance of the pleasure in consequence of the enjoyment thereof. When pleasure is being 
enjoyed there is no necessity of the remembrance. The attachment, however, to the means 
thereof, whether remembered or actually present, is also preceded by the remembrance 
of the pleasure. As a matter of course when a means of pleasure is perceived, it is re- 
membered as a cause of the pleasure of the same class. Or it is inferred that it will cause 
a pleasure similar to what has been before caused by an object of the same class. The 
means of pleasure is, therefore, desired. 

He describes the meaning of the word attraction : — ‘ The desire to possess, &c.’ — 7. 

Sutra 8. 

lieu 

5:* Dubklia, pain. Anu^ayi, the sequential repulsion. Dvesab, 

* 

aversion. 

8. Aversion is the sequential repulsion from pain. — 59. 

5^ 1 $ aarfinyiw trains srr srfkhr 

n^f& it gn sita: 11 < || 

VYASA. 

The repulsion, the anxiety, the wish for removal and the anger at 
pain and the means thereof, which stick in the mind in consequence of 
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the feeling of pain, in the case of him who has felt the pain, preceded 
by a remembrance of the pain, is aversion. — 59. 

VACHASPATFS GLOS& 

* Aversion is the sequential repulsion from pain'.' ** One who has felt pain, &c/' This 
is to be explained as before. Describes the meaning of the words sequential repulsion 
from pain * The repulsion, &c/ Repulsion is the force which repels. Amplifies the 
same by stating synonyms ‘ The anxiety, &c/-8. 

Sutra 9 . 

II £ II 

Sva-rasa, by its own potency, urfr V&hi, flowing, Vidusali, in 

the wise. A pi, even, tot Tath&, all the same, w Rfi<Jhab, established. 

Abhinivesah, love of life. 

9. Flowing on by its own potency, established all 
the .same even in the wise, is Love of Life. — 60. 
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VYaSA. 

In all living beings exists the self-benediction, * would that I were 
never to cease. May I live on.’ And this self-benediction cannot exist 
in him who has not experienced the nature of death. And by this the 
experience of a former life is inferred. This is the affliction of Love of 
Life, which flows by its own potency. 

That even a worm just born should know the fear of death, which 
is the same as the knowledge of annihilation, and that this fear cannot be 
explained by perceptive, verbal and inferential knowledge, leads to the 
inference that the pain of death has been experienced in a former life. 
And as this affliction is found existing in the extremely ignorant, so also 
is it established even in the wise, who have come to know both the start- 
ing and finishing ends of life. Why? The residual potency having 
been brought about by an experience of the pain of death, is necessarily 
common to both of them, the knowing and the ignorant. — 60. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Explains the meaning of the words, Love of Life (abhinivesa). ‘In all living beings, 
Ac.’ This self-benediction, this desire with reference to one’s self is constant. ‘ Would 
that I were never to cease to be/ t.e.. May I never become extinct. May I live on, i.e.. 
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May T retain life.’ And this self-benediction, this love of life, this fear of death is not 
possible in a living being who has not experienced his liabilities to die. The unbeliever 
denies the fact of a previous life. The author, therefore, takes the opportunity to refute 
him ‘ And by this the experience of a former life, &c/ The experience of a former 
life is inferred, because the present body is being maintained. Birth means the coming 
into relationship with the experiences of a body, senses and mind which are new and 
which are specialized by a new coming together. Its experience means coming into 
contact therewith. That is inferred, How? Explains 4 This the love of life, &c/ 
Without completing the sentence says that is is an affliction : * this affliction/ It is this 
love of life wnich through evil de<?ds, &c., afflicts, i.e., gives pain to living beings. It is, 
therefore, called an affliction. Finishes the sentence, 4 which flows on, &c/ 

The meaning is that it flows on by its own potency brought about by habituation, 
and is not external. Gives the reason, why it is not external even in the case of a worm 
which is just born, is full of pain and is of a very low type of intelligence. ‘ That even a 
worm just born, &c/ 4 Can not be experienced * means cannot be caused. This is the 
meaning. A child just born begins to shake when he sees a death-dealing object. The 
knowledge of death is inferred by his peculiar trembling. It is thereby found that he is 
afraid. Fear is seen as being caused by pain or the cause of pain. He has not experienced 
death in this life. Neither has inferred or heard about it. The knowledge of the 
peculiar pain and of the particular cause thereof which is causiug pain at any moment 
is therefore a previous possession of his. All other means of the knowledge being ex- 
cluded, the only one that remains by the canon of residues, is memory. And this memory 
cannot exist without the residual potency of a former experience. And inasmuch as 
there is no experience in this birth, the experience of a former birth only remains as the 
cause proved to exist by the canon of residues. For this reason there was certainly 
contact with a former birth. The word 4 even * necessitates a contact with something, 
Hence completes the meaning of the sentence by saying, 4 And as, &c/ 

The extremely ignorant are those whose intelligence is very low. Explains ‘wis- 
dom : — ‘ Who have come to know both the starting and finishing ends of life/ The end 
means the point. The world of experience is' the first of the life of the Purusa. The 
final one is absolute freedom (kaivalya). The wise are so called because they have come 
to know of this by verbal and inferential knowledge. 

The fear of death is then established in the worm on the one side and in the 
wise man on the other. The question arises that although the fear of death might well 
exist in an ignorant man, it is not proper that it should exist in the wise, inasmuch as 
in the latter’s case it must have been uprooted by knowledge. And if it be said thab it 
is not uprooted in this case, then the highest manifestation of the quality of essentiality 
(sattva) must be absent from him. With this object puts the question, 4 Why T Gives the 
answer. ‘ This residual potency, &c.... is common, &c/ 

The meaning is that the wise man is not he who has reached the state of the Cog- 
nitive trance, but only he who can discriminate by inference and verbal knowledge.— 9. 

Sbtra io. 

% sfoSHsrtqr: U * ® U 

^ Te, these. Jifa-wi Prati-prasava, along with the passing out of activity. 
Hey&b, that are destroyed. Shksmab, (when but) potential. 

10. These when but potential, are destroyed along 
with the passing out of activity. — 61. 
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VYASA. 

These five afflictions, when their seed -power has, as it were, been 
burnt up, disappear of themselves along with that Yogi’s mind, when 
having fulfilled the purpose of its existence, it becomes latent. — 61. 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The afflictions have been defined and they have been shown to be possessed of four 
states— the dormant, the tenuous, the alternated and the fully operative— all of which 
are to be destroyed. How is it that the author of the aphorism has notTnentioned the 
fifth state of the afflictions, the potential, in which the seed-power is, as it were, burnt 
up ? For this reason says: — ‘ Thej' when but potential are destroy^! along with the 
passing out of activity/ That which falls within the sphere of man's effort is of course 
taught. The destruction of the potential state is not within the sphere of man’s effort. 
It is, on the contrary, to be destroyed by the passing out of activity ; that is, by the 
mind passing back into its cause, the principle of egoism. 

Explains : — ‘ These five, &c.’ This is easy. — 10. 

Sutra 1 1 . 

WWW 

«im Dhyana, by meditation, ^t: Heyafi, that are destroyed, Tad, their, 
tm: Vrittyab, modifications. 

11. Their modifications are destroyed by medita- 
tion. — 62. 
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VYASA. 

When, however, they exist as retaining their seed-power, their modi- 
fications are destroyed by meditation. The modifications of the afflictions 
which are essential are attenuated by the Yoga of action and having 
been so attenuated, are destroyed by the high intellection of meditation, 
so that they are rendered potential, i.e , their seed-power is, as it were, 
burnt up. As the gross dirt of clothes is at first shaken off, and then 
the fine dirt is washed off by. effort and appliance, so the gross essential 
modifications need but small antagonistic efforts, whereas the potential 
ones need very powerful antagonists. —62. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Well then, when the afflictions have been attenuated by the Yoga of action, to what 
sphere should the effort of the Purm'a be directed, in order that they may be destroyed ? 
For this reason says ‘ When, however, they exist as retaining their seed-power, &c.’ 

Differentiates them from the barren ones and reads the aphorism * Their modi- 
fications are destroyed by meditation.’ Explains : — 4 The modifications of the afflictions, 
&c.’ They are called essential, because even though attenuated by the Yoga of action, 
they are further capable of destruction by being rendered incapable of producing effects 
and losing their very nature by means of the mind resolving back into its cause. 

Mentions the limit of the effort of the Purusa in the sphere of intellection: — ‘So 
that they are rendered potential.' 

Explains potentiality 4 Their seed-power has, as it were, been burnt up.’ Gives 
an illustration of the same 4 As the gross dirt of clothes, &c.* 

Effort means washing, &c. Appliance means the use of washing ingredients. The 
illustration and the illustrated are analogous only so far as they possess grosser and 
finer dirt, and not in their removability by effort, because it is impossible in the potential 
afflictions, which disappear along with the mind resolving back into its cause. 

Those that require but little effort for their removal are said to need small’ antago- 
nistic ingredients. Those that require the agency of very powerful causes for removal, 
are said to need very powerful antagonists. High intellection is described as small, 
because it is lower in comparison with the resolving of the mind into its own cause.— 11. 

Sotra i2. 

Klesa, afflictions. to Mftla, origin, Klefomftlah, Having its origin 

in afflictions. Karma, of actions. Asayab, the vehicle, Dpieta, visible. 

vgS Adpista, invisible. Janma, in births, Vedaniyah, to be experienced. 

12. The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, 
and is experienced in visible and invisible births. — 631 
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VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is experienced in visible and 
invisible births. 

Here the veliicle of good and bad actions is born of lust, avarice, 
forgetfulness and anger. Its operation is felt in the visible as well as 
in the invisible birth. Of these, the vehicle of good actions, which is 
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supplemented by intense energy in the shape of purificatory action, trance 
and repetition of mantras, or, which is accompanied by devotion to the 
Lord, the devas, the great seers and other possessors of great power,, ripens 
into fruit at once. This happens in the same way in which, in the event of 
repeated evil done to men who are suffering the extreme misery of fear, 
disease and helplessness, or to those who place confidence in the evil-doer, 
or to those who are high-minded and perform tapas , the vehicle of evil-ac- 
tions also ripens into fruit at once. As for example, the youth Nandicfwara 
passed out of the human form and was transformed into a god. As also 
Naliusa, the ruler of the gods, passed out of his own form and was trans- 
formed into an animal. Of the vehicles of action, that which culminates 
into the life of hell, is said to be experienced in the invisible birth. 

As to those whose afflictions have been destroyed, the vehicle of 
actions is not experienced in tlie invisible births. — 63. 

vachaspatts gloss. 

Very well, what afflicts the Purusa by causing life-time, life-state and life-experience 
may be called ail affliction. But it is the vehicle of actions that brings these about, 
not Nescience and the others. Why then are Nescience, &c., called afflictions ? For this 
reason says :-*- 4 The vehicle of actions lias its origin in afflictions, and is experienced in 
visible and invisible births.* It i 3 so called because the afflictions are the roots out of 
which it is born and which bring out its operation. The meaning is that inasmuch 
as the vehicle of action has its origin in Nescience, <fcc„ and is for that reason the cause 
of life-state, life-time and life-experience, they are called afflictions. Explains 4 The 
vehicle of good and bad actions, &c.’ That in which something lives is its vehicle. Here, 
the Purusas in evolution are to be understood as living in the vehicle of actions (which 
is for the reason called a vehicle). Virtue and vice are the vehicles of actions. Virtue 
becomes the cause of the enjoyment of heaven, &c.> when desirable actions are performed 
with desire. Similarly, vice manifests when such actions as the taking away of other 
people’s property are performed through avarice. The vice for which forgetfulness is 
responsible is such as the taking of the life of others in the belief that it is a virtue. 

The question arises that there is such a thing as virtue caused by forgetfulness 
and virtue caused by anger. An illustration may be taken from the fact of Dhruva 
having been given the highest position in the starry world on account of the pure vehicle 
of action, brought about by the desire to conquer his father, due to anger born of his 
ill-treatment. As to vice caused by anger, why that is well known, as it becomes the 
cause of people dealing death to Brahmanas and others. 

Says that it is of two descriptions:— ‘ It is experienced either in the visible, Ac.’ 
Describes that which is experienced in the visible life : — 4 That which is brought about 
by, &c.’ Gives illustrations, respectively:—* As the youth Nandiswara, &c.’ 

4 Of the vehicle of action which culminates in the life of hell The makers of the 
vehicle of action which takes to the hells known as Kumbhipaku , &c., are spoken of as 

m 

4 leading to the life of hell.’ The vehiele of action formed thereby is not experienced in 
the visible life. It is not possible that by means of the human body which is the conse- 
quent form thereof, residua like that should be lived out, even by the Constant 
suffering of thousands of years. The rest is easy, — 12. 
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Sutra 13. 

*TTrf ^ cTTOT^l ^TT^n^rfjTT: \\\\\\ 

^ Sati, if existing. Mule, be the root, Tad, its. Vipakal?, 

ripening. Jati, life-state. ^3: Ayuh, life-time. Blioga, life-experience, 

all these three. 

13. It ripens into life-state, life-experience and life- 
time, if the root exists. — 64. 
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VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions begins to ripen into fruit when the afflic- 
tions exist ; not when the afflictions have been rooted out. As the rice 
in the paddy has the power to grow only so long as the chaff remains 
attached thereto and their seed-power is not burnt up, not when the chaff 
has been removed ; so also does the vehicle of actions grow into ripeness, 
when the afflictions are attached to it, and when its seed-power ha3 not 
been burnt up by intellection ; not when the afflictions have been removed. 

The fruition is of three descriptions, life-state, life-time and life- 
experience. The following has to be considered in this connection. Is 
one action the cause of one life? Or, does it bring about more lives than 
one? The second question is this. Do more actions than one bring 
about more lives than one ; or do they bring about one life only? 

It is not that one action only is the cause of one life only. Why? 
Because in that case there would be no regularity of succession in the 
fruition of present actions and those that are being heaped up eternally 
and some of which still remain unconsumed ; and thus the world would 
lose all patience. This, however, is not the desired end. 

Nor is one action the cause of more lives than one. Why? There 
being more actions than one, it would necessarily follow that one action 
requiring more lives than one for fruition, there would remain no time 
for the fruition of the remainder. That also is not a desirable end. 

Nor again are more actions than one, the cause of more lives than 
one. Why ? It is impossible that all of them should exist at once, and 
it must, therefore, be said that if such a thing be possible it can only be 
in succession that So many lives can manifest. And in this latter case 
the defect already stated is apparent. 

For this reason, the vehicle of the entire collection of good and 
bad actions done in the interval between birth and death, stands in all 
its variety with every action attached to one ruling factor of one life. This 
is brought into manifestation by death, is joined together by one link 
which at the time brings about death and thus causes but one life. 

The period of this life is limited by this very action. During the 
life-period all experience is also caused by that very action alone. This 
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vehicle of* actions is said to possess a three- fold fruition, causing as it does 
the manifestation of life-state, life-period and life-experience. 

For this reason the vehicle of actions is termed uni-genital (Ekabha- 
vika), causing one birth only. 

That, however, which is experienced in the visible life only, may 
bring about but a single fruition, as causing life-experience ; or, double 
fruition as causing life-experience and life-period ; or, a triple fruition 
as causing life-experience, life-period and life-state. It may be like Nan- 
dirfwara or like Nahusa. 

This mind, however, is as it were, variously coloured, all through on 
account of its becoming pervaded from eternity by the residua of the 
experiences of afflictions, actions and fruitions ; and as such looks like 
a fishing net pervaded all over with knots. These, therefore, must have 
been brought about by more (previous) lives than one. 

It is this vehicle of actions which has been termed uni-genital (Eka- 
bhavika), causing one birth only ; and the potencies which as residua 
cause memory, exist from etern ity. 

Further the uni-genital (Ekabhavika) vehicle of actions is either of 
appointed or of unappointed fruition. The rule applies to that portion 
only which has to be experienced in the visible life and whose fruition 
has been appointed. It does not apply to that which has to be expe- 
rienced in an invisible life and whose fruition has not been appointed. 
Why? Because, that which has to be experienced in an invisible life and 
whose fruition has not been appointed, has a three-fold end. It may be 
destroyed without fruition. It may become merged in the ruling action. 
It may live on for a' long time overpowered by the ruling action whose 
fruition has been appointed. 

Of these, the destruction of an action done takes place without frui- 
tion in this way that the black actions are destroyed by the rise of the 

white actions. The following has been said on this subject : — 

‘ Two and two the actions, know, 

* Of him that evil does 
One heap of virtue kills ; 

To do good actions therefore tend ; 

The wise such actions tell/ 

As to mergence in the ruling action, the following has been said on 
the subject : — ‘ A little mixture of evil may be easily removed or borne ; 
it cannot do away with the good.’ Why ? ‘ There is much of the good 

for me, mixed wherewith it may cause some insignificant diminution 
even in heaven.’ 
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And now how may it live oil for a long time, overpowered by the 
ruling action whose fruition has been appointed? Death is said to be 
the cause of the simultaneous appearance of the actions whose fruition has 
been appointed and which are to be experienced in the invisible birth, not 
that of the actions which although to be experienced in the invisible birth, 
yet whose fruition has not been appointed. The actions whose fruition has 
not been determined upon, may either be destroyed or get mixed up, or 
stand unfructified for a long time, overpowered so long as similar actions 
competent to bring the cause of manifestation into play, do not incline 
it towards fruition. It is because the time, the place and the cause of 
manifestation are not determined that the working of karma is variegated 
and difficult to know. Inasmuch as the rule is not abolished by 
the exception, the vehicle of actions is recognized as causing one birth 
only. — 64. 

yachaspatis gloss. 

Let it be so, seeing that the vehicle of actions has its origin in Nescience. Let it 
also be granted that on the destruction of Nescience being brought about by the birth 
of knowledge, there should not come into existence another vehicle of actions. But the 
old vehicles of action which have been laid by in an eternal succession of innumerable 
lives, and the times of whose fruition have not been appointed, are impossible to finish 
off by experience and thus the chain of repeated births becomes interminable. For this 
reason he Says : — * It ripens into life-state, life-experience and life-period if the root exists.’ 
The meaning is this. The vehicle of actions fructifies into pleasure and pain only. Life- 
state and life-period also are meant to fulfil that object and not to put in an obstacle 
thereto. Pleasure and pain follow in the wake of attachment and aversion, never exist 
in separation from them and cannot exist without them. And it is not possible that if 
any one is attached or averse to anything, he will not feel pleasure and pain respectively 
in contact with that thing. For this reason the mental plane becomes a field for the 
production of the fruit of actions only when it is watered by the stream of the afflictions. 
Hence the afflictions help the vehicle of actions in the production of their fruits also. It 
is for this resson that when the afflictions are destroyed, the power which helps to bring 
about the manifestation also disappears ; and on that account, the vehicle of actions 
although existing, being innumerable and having no time for its fruition appointed, 
does not possess the power of producing fruit, because its seed-power has been destroyed 
by high intellection. 

The Commentary makes the same subject clear : — 4 The vehicle of actions begins 
to ripen when the afflictions exist.’ Illustrates the same : — 4 As the rice in the paddy, 
&c.,’ even though covered by the chaff, their seed-power should not have been burnt 
up by heat, &c., before they can sprout. Applies the illustration to the illustrated So 
also, &c.’ 

The question arises that the afflictions can never be destroyed, because nothing 
that exists can be destroyed. For this reason says:— ‘And not when the seed-power 
has been burnt lip by intellection.’ 

Mentions three. descriptions of fruition: — ‘This fruition is, &c.* Fruit is that into 
which the actions ripen. 

The first discussion relates to the unity or multiplicity of lives as the result of a 
single action taken as the starting point. The second discussion refers to the unity or 
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multiplicity of lives caused by more actions than one taken as the starting point. Thus 
there are four options. Refutes the first of these options: — ‘One action is not the 
cause of one life.' Question Why ?’ The answer is this. Actions have been laid 
by from eternity in each life. They are for this very reason innumerable. If a single 
life exhausts one action only, many a one remains unexhausted. To this are to be added 
the actions of the present life. There will thus be no rule for the successive fruition 
of actions. As a necessary result there will be no comfort for-the world, and this is. not 
desirable. The meaning is that when tlie actions that are exhausted are only isolated 
ones, and those that are being born are many, the vehicles of action will run into each 
other in confusion. They will keep being constantly born in uninterrupted succession, 
but there being no law for their fruition, there will be no comfort for men. It will be 
impossible for intelligent people to determine the order of their fruition, and thus there* 
will be no satisfaction in the performance of virtuous actions. 

He refutes the second alternative : — * Nor is one the cause of more lives than one/ 
Question:—* Why ?’ The answer is this :— If one action out of those that have been laid 
by in many lives, becomes the cause of bringing about many lives, then the actions that 
remain unexhausted will be many more, and the result will be that there will be no time 
available for their fruition. That also is useless, because the performance of actions 
having thus become useless, no one will attend to them. When on account of there being 
no rule for the succession of fruition, satisfaction disappears in case of one action only 
being considered exhaustible in one life, what mention is to be made of the option in which 
one action is considered as exhaustible in more lives than one. In this case there will be no 
opportunity and no time available for the fruition of any present actions that may be done. 

He refutes the third alternative : — 4 Nor again are more actions than one the cause 
of more lives than one/ He gives the reason thereof. These many lives cannot be lived 
all at once in the case of one who is not a Yogi. It must, therefore, be said that such a 
thing is possible only in succession, if at all. It is only if a thousand lives were simulta- 
neously caused by a thousand actions, that the thousand actions becoming thus exhausted, 
time would become available for the fruition of the remaining ones, and a law for the 
succession of fruition becomes possible. But more lives than one cannot be possible all 
at once. The same defect, therefore, that was found in the first alternative becomes 
apparent here also. 

Three alternatives having thus been refuted, the only one that remains available 
by the canon of residues, is the last ‘ More actions than one are the cause of one life/ 
For this reason he says ‘ The vehicle, &e/ 

* The interval between birth and death ’ is the period of life which falls between 
the two events, birth and death on either side. 

‘In all its variety’ means variegated by the presentations of the fruits of actions 
in the shape of pleasure and pain. 

The ruling factor of life is that which is in evidence above all and which fructifies 
in immediate succession. # 

‘ The action merged into’ is that which fructifies sometime along with it. Death means 
passing beyond the present life. It is by that, that the vehicle of actions is brought into 
manifestation. This means that it is inclined towards the bringing about of its effects. 

‘Is joined together by one link’ :— Is brought into the state of one active force, 
working towards the bringing about of its effects in the shape of birth, &c. It thus 
causes one birth only, not more than one. This birth is as man, &c. The period of each 
such life is determined by that- very karma. Each life has its appointed limit, with 
difference in time. During that life-period the enjoyment of pleasure and pain is brought 
about by that very karma, being as it is related thereto. For this reason the vehicle of 
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actions is said to cause three fruitions, causing as it does life-state, life-period and life- 
experience. The author summarizes the general rule: — ‘For this reason the vehicle of 
actions is termed uni-natal’ or unigen tal (ekabh&vika). The meaning is that its mani- 
festation is limited to one birth only. 

Having thus described the three-fold fruition of the one-birth vehicle as being 
the general rule, he now differentiates the three-fold fruition of the present karma, the 
one that is experienced in the visible life : — ■* That, however, which is experienced in the 
visible life only, &c.’ In the case of Nandiswara, whose human life was broken off at the 
age of eight, the special virtue which on account of high energy and intense application, 
became the cause thereof, resulted in the double fruition of life-state and life-experience. 
In the case of Nahusa, however, the period of life being already determined by the karma 
which determined his attainment of the position of Indra, his antagonistic action of 
kicking Agastya, resulted only in his experience of the result of the vice. 

The question arises, Have the residua of afflictions and the residua brought about 
by the experiences of the fruitions of actions causing similar enjoyments, their fruition 
in one life only, just as the one-birtli vehicle of actions has? For if it be so, a man passing 
into the auimal state of life would not have the experiences Which are suited to that 
state of life alone. For this reason he says ‘ The mind, however, is as it were variously 
coloured, &c,’ 

4 Pervaded from eternity’ means unified into a single manifestation of energy. 

Now he describes the nature of residua in order to differentiate virtue from vice. ‘And 
the potencies which as residua, Ac.’ 

The author introduces now the discussion of occasional exceptions to the general 
rule of the vehicle of actions causing one-birth only. 4 The vehicle of actions, however, 
&c.’ The word ‘however’ differentiates it from the residual potencies. The rule of 
causing one birth only applies only to the vehicle whoso fruition is to be experienced 
in the visible life only, and whose fruition has been appointed. It does not apply to that 
which has to be experienced in an invisible life, and whose fruition has not yet been 
appointed. He asks the reason therefore : — 

* Why ?’ and mentions the reason : — 4 Because that which has to be experienced, Ac.,’ 

The author mentions now one of the three ends ‘ It may be destroyed without 
fruition.’ Mentions the second: — ‘It may be merged in, Ac.’ Mentions the third It 
may live on for a very long time, &c.” 

Of these, he divides the first : — ‘ Of these the destruction of an action done without 
fruition, &c.’ 

There are only three kinds of actions, the white, the black and the white-black, 
besides the actions of a Sannyasi, which are neither whiten or black. Now here the white 
vehicle of actions brought about by purificatory action and study, &c., becomes, as soon 
as it arises, the destroyer of the black one, which has not begun to fructify. 

It should also be understood that it destroys the white-black one too, there being 
similarity on account of the presence of the black one in that. His reverence quotes 
the Veda on this very subject ‘ The following has been said, Ac.’ ‘Two and two the 
actions, &e.’ 

The two and two actions are the white and the white-black. This is related to the 
verb 4 kills.’ The word ‘ two ’ is used twice to indicate manifoldness. Of whom are these 
two-fold actions? Of the man who does the evil. What is that which kills ? The answ'er 
is ; — 4 The heap of the good actions of him who does good deeds.’ He speaks of a heap 
because a heap can be managed by a heap only. This makes out the white vehicle of ac- 
tions to be the third one. The meaning is that the white vehicle of actions which is brought 
into being by the performance of such actions as avoid causing pain to others, is of such 
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a nature that although one, it destroys the contrary vehicles of black and white-black 
actions, although they may be many. For this reason they tend, i.e., incline towards 
good actions, such as the wise men teach. Here it is a very high class virtue, this rise 
of white actions, that destroys others. 

It is not by the pain consequent upon study, &c., that they are destroyed. It is 
not pain q«ct pain that is contrary to vice. It is contrary to that pain only which is 
brought about by vice itself. The pain which accompanies study, &c , is not brought 
about by vice. If it were soj the ordinances of study, &c., would be useless, because in 
that case vice would be born out of the very strength of the study, &c., ordained. Fur- 
ther the pain which accompanies study, &c., is not caused by them. If it were caused 
by them, the recommendation of study. &c„ would become useless, because the more 
intense the application to study, &c., the more would thus be the pain caused thereby. 
If no pain be caused by the application to study, &c., thus recommended, why then the 
hellish states of Kurabhipaka, &c., may also be recommended as desirable, because in 
that case it would appear to be only on account of their not being recommended as desir- 
able that pain would not be produced. Everything, therefore, runs into all four corners 
(i.c., nothing is well established in its own right place and is therefore absurd). 

The author divides now the second end (of actions):— In the ruling action such as 
the sacrifice of Jyotistoma, &c., its minor actions such as the killing of animals, &c., are 
merged as parts in the whole. 

The killing of animals, &c., lias two effects. The first is that being ordained as part 
of the principal action, it helps in its fulfilment. The second is that the causing of 
pain to all living beings being forbidden, it results in undesirable consequences. Of 
these when it is performed only as subsidiary to the principal action, then, for that 
very reason, it does not manifest its result all at once independently of the principal 
action. On the contrary it keeps its position of an accessory only and manifests only 
when the fruition of the principal ruling action begins. It is said to be tacked on to the 
ruling action, when, while helping the ruling action, it exists only as the seed of its own 
proper effect. Pjrichasikha has said the following on the subject 1 4 A little mixture.’ 

, When the ruling factor of the present karma born from the sacrifice of Jyotistoma, &c., 
Is mixed up with the present cause of evil, it may be easily removed. It is possible of 
removal by a small expiatory sacrifice. Even if an expiatory sacrifice be not performed 
by carelessness, the subsidiary action would ripen at the time of the ripening of the 
principal only, and in that case the evil generated thereby would be easy to bear. The 
wise who are taking thei r baths in the great lake of the nectar of pleasure brought about 
by a collection of good actions, put up easily with a small piece of the fire of pain produced 
by a small evil. It is not, therefore, capable of diminishing, i.e., appreciably lessening 
the effect, of the good, i.e., of his large virtues. 

He puts the question : — 4 Why ?’ The answer is put into tho mouth of the virtuous 
man 4 There is much other good for me,’ which stands apart as a consequence of the frui- 
tion of the principal factor of action beginning with the taking of the vow of sacrifice and 
ending with the distribution of charities. With that there will be a little of the admixture 
of evil. Even in heaven which is considered as free from all pain, the enjoyment is the 
result of virtue mixed up with a little of vice and there will, therefore, be a somewhat 
inappreciable diminution of enjoyment only. 

He divides the third alternative 4 How may it optionally live on, &c.* The ruling 
action here means the most powerful one, not the whole consisting of many parts. 4 The 
most powerful’ is that whose fruition has been appointed with regard to time, because 
there remains no other opportunity for its fruition. That whose fruition has not been 
appointed is considered weak, inasmuch as there is opportunity for its fruition at other 
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times. * Living on for a very long time ’ is in the seed state only, not as helper of the 
principal action, that being independent. 

The question arises. It has been said that the vehicle of actions manifests at once 
at the time of death. It is now said that it lives on for a very long time overpowered. How 

is it that the former is not contrary to the latter ? With this object he puts the question : 

✓ 

— * How may it, &c.’ The answer is : — * Death is said to be the cause of the simultaneous 
appearance, &e.’ The singular denotes the class. 

Now he lays down that what has been said applies to the other as well.' * Not that 
of the action, &c.’ The rest is easy.— IB. 

Sutra 14. 
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hetutv&t, Because virtue and vice are their causes. 

14. They have pleasure or pain as the fruit, by reason 
of virtue or vice. — 65. 
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VYASA. 


They, i.e., life-state, life-period and life-experience, have pleasure 
for their fruit, when caused by virtue, and have pain for their fruit when 
caused by vice. 

As pain consists in what is contrary to the prevalent mental tenden- 
cies at a time, there must be pain to the Yogi’s mind even at the time of 
the enjoyment of pleasurable objects. — 65. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 


It has been said that karma has its origin in afflictions. It has also been said that the 
fruitions have their origin in actions (karma). Now the question is of what are the 
fruitions the origin, so that they too have to be given up ? For this reason he says : — 
4 They have pleasure or pain as their fruit, by reason of virtue and vice.’ Explains : — * They, 
l.e. , life-state, &c.* 

Although life-state and life-period only have pleasure and pain as their fruit, inas- 
much as those come before these, and not so life-experience, inasmuch as that comes 
after pleasure and pain have arisen, and inasmuch as it consists in the very experience 
thereof, yet that too is spoken of as the fruit of enjoyment, because being perceivable 
and enjoyable, it is an object of the act of enjoyment. 

The question arises that although the life-state, life-experience and life-period 
oaused by vice and causing pain may well be regarded as removable, being found to be 
contrary, why should those be given up which have been caused by virtue and cause 
pleasure? They are seen to bo moving along the proper line. It is impossible that even 
a thousand inferences and so-called authoritative statements should do away with the 
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fact of their moving along the line of every individual mind. Nor are pleasure and pain 
possible of existence the one without the other, inasmuch as when pleasure is taken up, 
pain too is there as not to be given up, as they have different causes and different appear- 
ances. For this reason he says * And as this pain, &c ’—14. 

SQtra 15. 


Parijjama, of change. an T&pa, anxiety, Samskara, habituation. 
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discriminating. 


15. By reason of the pains of change, anxiety and 
habituation and by reason of the contrariety of the func- 
tionings of the ‘ qualities,’ all indeed is pain to the dis- 
criminating. — 66. 
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VYASA. 

How is that possible ? ‘ By reason of the^ains, &e.’ The feeling 

of pleasure depending upon the enjoyment of intelligent and non-intelli- 
gent objects, is in the case of every one followed by attachment. Here 
the vehicle of actions is born out of attachment Further inasmuch as 
there is aversion to the causes of pain and also delusion, there exists also 
the vehicle of actions brought about by aversion and delusion. And so 
it has been said: — ‘Enjoyment is not possible without giving pain to 
beings.’ There is also the physical vehicle of actions caused by giving 
pain to others. 

It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience. The 
calming down of the powers of action, sensation and thought, which 
comes in consequence of the satisfaction derived from enjoyment of their 
objects, is pleasure. The activity in consequence of want of satisfaction 
is pain. 

Further, it is not possible to make the powers of action, &c., free 
from desire by the frequent repetition of enjoyments, because attachment 
increases in consequence of the repetition of enjoyments, and so also does 
the dexterity of the powers. The repetition of enjoyment is, therefore, 
no cause of pleasure. Whoever desiring pleasure enjoys certain objects 
and thus becomes addicted to them, in consequence, and having become 
addicted thus becomes entangled in the morass of pain, is like one who 
being afraid of the bite of a scorpion, is bitten by a serpent. 

This is the pain of change. In the state of pleasure even, it pro- 
duces a contrary effect and thus afflicts a Yog! alone. 
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Well, what is the painfulness of anxiety ? The feeling of pain in 
depending upon intelligent and non-in telligent objects is in the case 
of every one followed by aversion. Here the vehicle of action is bom 
out of aversion. Whoever desires objects of pleasure, acts with his mind, 
body and speech and thereby favours some and disfavours others. He thus 
lays by virtue and vice by favours and disfavours shown to others. This 
is a vehicle of actions brought about by avarice and delusion. This is 
termed the painfulness of consequent suffering (tapa). 

What again is the painfulness of habituation ? By the enjoyment 
of pleasure comes into being the vehicle of the potency of pleasure. By the 
feeling of pain comes the vehicle of the potency of pain. By thus 
experiencing the fruition of -actions in the shape of pleasures and pains, 
the vehicle of actions grows. 

This is the eternal stream of painfulness which thus flowing on 
frightens the Yogi alone. Why the Yogi alone ? Because the wise have 
in this case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool thrown 
into the eye pains by mere touch, but, not so by coming into contact with 
any other organ, so do these pains afflict the Yogi tender as the eye-ball, 
but not anyone else whom they reach. 

As to others, however, who give up the pain they have again and 
again taken up as the consequence of their own karma, and who again 
take it up after having repeatedly given it up ; who are all* round as it 
were pierced through by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full 
of afflictions, variegated by eternal residua ; vyho follow in the wake of 
the ‘ I ’ and the ‘ Mine,* in relation to things that should be left apart, — 
the three-fold pain caused by both external and internal means, run after 
them as they are repeatedly born. The Yogi then seeing himself and the 
world of living beings thus surrounded by the eternal flow of pain, turns 
for refuge to right knowledge, the cause of the destruction of all pains. 

Further, by reason of the contrariety of the functionings of the 
qualities, ‘all is indeed pain to the discriminating.' The qualities of the 
Will-to-know being of the nature of essentiality, activity and inactivity, 
become dependent upon mutual help, and set the formation of either a 
quiescent, a disturbed or a delusive notion possessed of the three qualities 
themselves. And the functioning of the qualities being changeful, the 
mind is said to possess the nature of changing quickly. The intensities 
of their natures and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory 
to one another. The ordinary, however, function together with the intense. 
Thus do these, qualities bring about the notions of pleasure, pain and 
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delusion by each subserving the others, and all thus enter into the for- 
mations of the others. It is by the quality which is the leading factor, 
that the difference is introduced. It is for this reason that all is pain to 
the discriminating. 

, The seed out of which this large heap of pains grows is Nescience, 
and of that the means of destruction is right knowledge. 

As the Science of Medicine has four Departments, Disease, the Cause 
of Disease, the Absence of Disease, and Medicine or the Means of Removal, 
so also this Science has four Departments. It is thus divided : the 
Universe in Evolution, the Cause of the Universe in Evolution, Liberation, 
the Means of Liberation. Of these, the Universe in Evolution being full of 
troubles is the pain to be avoided; the conjunction of the Purusa (the 
conscious principle) and the Prakfiti is the cause of pain ; the final 
cessation of the conjunction is the removal of pain. Right knowledge 
is the cause of the removal of the pain. Here the individuality of the 
remover is not to be considered the pain to be avoided ; nor is to be 
considered as an object of desire to be aimed at. In the case of avoidabi- 
lity, the theory of their destructibility would come in. In the case of 
its being considered an object of desire to be aimed at, the theory of its 
being the effect of some preceding cause would come in. When both * 
these positions have been given up, the theory of eternal immutability 
only remains. This is the Right knowledge. 

Thus is the Science said to possess four Departments. — 66. 

VACHASPATI'S gloss. 

The author introduces the aphorism by putting a question with the object of ex- 
plaining in the sequence, that although ordinary people do not at the time of feeling 
pleasure, have* the sense of its contrariety to the mind, and do not, therefore, feel the pain 
thereof, the Yogi has the sense of pain therein : — ‘ How is that possible ?’ ‘By means, 
&c.' This is the aphorism. The consequential change, the suffering (t&pa) and the 
J\abituation are themselves pains. It is by means of these, &c. 

He describes the painfulness of an object on account of the painfulness of sequential 

change: — ‘This feeling of pleasure in the case of every one, &c.* It is plain that 

pleasure is not possible without the consequent bond of attachment. ■ Where there is no 

co-existence there is no pleasure. It is in that that the feeling of pleasure consists. Attach- 

/ 

ment causes activity. Activity is responsible for the heaping up of virtues and vices. 

Of these consists the vehicle of actions born out of attachments, because nothing that 
does not exist cftnnot be born. He who enjoys pleasure and is at the time even devoted 
to it, goes on at the same time hating the causes of pain, by means of the mental modifica- 
tions of aversion which exists distinct and independent. When one becomes incapable of 
removing the causes of pain, he becomes deluded forgetting as he does the true nature of 
things. Thus a Vehicle of actions is brought' into being by aversion also, and like aversion 
by delusion also. This is but another name of Unreal Cognition. There is, therefore, no- 
thing contradictory in its bfing the cause of the vehicle of action coming into existence. 
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The question arises : How can r#ne who is attached, be at the same time averse and 
deluded ? Aversion and delusion are not seen at the time of attachment. For this reason 
he says ‘ And so it has been said :* by us when speaking of the characteristic of alterna- 
tion in the afflictions. The virtue ^and vice which have their origin in the activity of 
speech and mind have both been described by what has been said so far, because the 
incident of their being born out of attachment, Ac., is common to both, inasmuch as there 
is no difference in this matter between a mental and verbal expression of desire. As they 
say 4 The mental modification of desire differs not from its verbal expression.* 

Now he shows that there is a physical vehicle of actions also :— 1 Enjoyment is not 
possible without giving pain to others.* It is for this reason that the writers of the 
Dharm as Ast ras speak of the frve sins of householders. 

It may be so. But it is, not proper that the pleasure derived from an object of enjoy- 
ment should be denied on account of this contrariety to the feeling of Yogis. For this 
reason he says :— 4 It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience,’ when 
describing Nescience as consisting of the four-fold unreality of cognition. The elders do 
not look with favour upon mere consequential conditions. There is, of course, no feeling 
of pleasure caused to anyone by the enjoyment of hofiey mixed up with poison, even 
though he may use it. On the contrary, there is a feeling of pain in the sequence. So 
also has it been said by the Lord:— 4 The pleasure which is felt by the contact of the 
senses with their objects, that which is like nectar in the beginning and like poison In 
the end, is Rdjasic pleasure. ’—(Git A.) 

He introduces this : — * The calming down, Ac.* We do not hold that pleasure consists 
in the enjoyment <of an object. On the contrary* the greatest pain of man consists in the 
desire for objects, of men, who being satisfied by objects are pained by the wish to possess 
them. This ddes not calm down without the enjoyment of the object. Further* its 
calming down does not come about, being followed as it is by attachment, Ac. Why then 
should it no { be considered as the pain of consequence? This is the meaning. Satisfaction, 
is caused by the cessation of the thirst for an object. The calming down thus caused 
consists in the cessation of the powers from their work. The author shows this very mean* 
ing by means of the canon of difference : — 4 The restlessness in consequence of absence 
of satisfaction is pain.’ 

He refutes 4 Further it is not possible, Ac.* It is true that the Cessation of desire 
is the faultless pleasure. It is not the repitition of enjoyments, however, that brings this 
about. The repetition of enjoyment, on the contrary, brings about the manifestation of 
desire, which is the opposite of the cessation thereof. As they have said : — 4 The desire 
for enjoyments is not calmed down by their enjoyment. It gathers strength like Are by 
oblations,* — (Manu). The rest is not difficult. — — 

Now he questions about the pain of anxiety 4 Well, what is the painfulness of 
anxiety V He gives the answer:— 4 The feeling of pain, Ac.* The full description of its 
nature has not been undertaken, because it is well known to all men. It is similar to the 
pain of consequence or sequential change. The details of this are the same as those 
of the other. 

He now questions about the painfulness of habituation : — 4 What again, Ac.* Answers : — 

‘ By the enjoyment of pleasure, Ac.* The feeling of pleasure nourishes its residual potency. 
That brings about the memory of pleasure. That again causes attachment. From this 
follow the movements of mind, body and speech. These cause virtue and vice. Thence 
comes the enjoyment of their fruition. Thence again is the mind habituated to it. This 
is the meaning of eternity, absence of beginning. And here again memory comes in by 
the intensity of the potencies of pleasure and pain. Thereby come attachment and 
aversion. Thence come actions. From actions proceeds fruition. Thus should this be 
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understood. Following thus this stream of pain troubles the Yogi alone, not any one else. 
For this ; >ason he says : — ‘ This is the eternal stream, &c.* As to others the three-fold pain 
runs after them.. ..this is the construction. The pains caused by other beings and the 
powers of nature are described by one common characteristic, the external. The modifi- 
cations variegated by the eternal residua are described as the Nescience. It is the 
Nescience which causes modifications in the mind ; they are, in fact, Nescience itself. It 
is by this that the feelings of ‘ This is myself ’ and * This is mine * are generated in the 
Will-to-be the senses and the body, &c,, and in wife and children, &c. These are the lines 
along which the ordinary Purusa moves. 

Under these circumstances thers is no rescue at all except in right knowledge. For 
this reason he says ‘ The Yogi then, &c.* 

Having thus shown the painfulness of pleasurable enjoyments, on account of the 
surrounding circumstances of sequential change, habituation and anxiety, he now shows * 
the painfulness due to the very nature of their being ‘ Further by reason of the con- 
trariety of the functionings of the qualities, &c.* He explains : — ‘ The qualities of Essence 
(Sattva), disturbing energy (Rajas) and inertia (Taraas) evolved as essentiality, activity 
and inactivity in their transformation as the Will-to-be, being dependent for support 
upon each other, bring about every notion, even though it be the notion of pleasurable 
enjoyments, as necessarily possessed of the three qualities, being as it is as such, either 
quiescent, that is pleasurable, disturbed, i. e., painful or inert, i. e., seedy (a feeling which 
is neither of active pleasure nor yet of pain). And even such a modification in the form 
of a notion of this Will-to-be is not permanent. So says he : — ‘And the functioning of the 
qualities being changeful, &c.* The mind has been said to be of a quickly changing nature. 

But how can one notion become possessed of the opposite qualities of quiescence, 
disturbance and seediness at one time ? For this reason he says : — ‘ The intensities of 
their nature and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory to one another.* 

Natures differ from natures, that is, the eight modes of mental being characterization, 
&c. Their functionings are pleasure and pain. Thus characteristic (i.e., virtue) differs 
when ripening into fruit, from Vice (that which is non-characteristic), when that ripens 
into fruit. Similarly, knowledge, desirelessness and power as also pleasure, &c., differ from 
contradictory characteristics of the same classes. The ordinary manifestations, i.e., when 
their natures are not intensified, do not contradict their intense manifestations, i.e., 
when they are in the height of their manifestation. They, therefore, do manifest along 
with them. 

Well, we understand this. But how can the enjoyment of pleasurable objects be 
painful by nature ? For this reason he says ‘ Thus do these, &c.* The meaning is that 
they are both the same inasmuch as there is no difference in their material causes and 
the material cause and the effect thereof are the same in nature. 

What, is it then a case of absolute identity of nature ? If so, there would be no 
difference among mental conceptions as they do exist. For this reason he says ‘ It is 
by the quality which is the leading factor, &c.* The presence of the qualities is in their 
ordinary nature. The leading factor is that which is intense. For this reason, all is 
but pain to the discriminating, by nature as well as on account of surrounding circum- 
stances. And pain has to be removed by the wise. And pain cannot be removed unless 
its root is removed. Further, the root cannot be removed unless it is known. For this 
reason shows the root thereof : — * The seed out of which grows, &c.’ The meaning is that 
the seed is that out of which the heap of pains grows, i.e., from which it takes its birth. 

He mentions the means of its eradication : — ‘ And of that the means of destruction, &c.* 

Now he explains that this science, which is taught for the welfare of all, is similar 
to another science of the same class ‘ As the science of medicine, &c.* That science 
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which has four branches of discussion, is said to "be a science of four departments. The 
question now arises that inasmuch as pain was ere now described as the thing which 
has to be removed and the universe in evolution is now described as the thing to be 
removed, is there not an evident contradiction in this ? For this reason he says ‘ The 
universe in evolution being full of pain, &c/ 

Now he describes the minor operation of Nescience, whereby the evolution of the 
universe is set in : — * The conjunction of the Prakriti an ^ the Purusa, &c.’ 

He describes the means of liberation : — ‘ Right knowledge is the means, &c.’ 

Some are of opinion that liberation consists in the destruction of the very being 
of him who does away with pain. As they say ; — ‘ The salvation of the mind is like the 
extinguishment of a lamp . ’ Others say that liberation' consists in the appearance of pure 
knowledge by the destruction of the afflictions together with their potencies. He says 
to them: — ‘Here the individuality jof the remover is not to be considered the pain, &c. f 

He points out the defect in the theory of removal ‘ In the case of avoidability, &c.’ 
No wise man ever works for self-destruction. It is, however, seen that men who carry 
a body full of intense pain, do attempt to destroy themselves. True. But it is only a 
few who do so. 

Further, if this were so, there would remain no object of existence for the Purusa, 
inasmuch as there are spirits in evolution who enjoy different kinds of pleasure as gods, 
& c., and they too reach the state of liberation. Hence, liberation is not to be considered 
to be the annihilation of the very being of him who removes the pain. 

Well, then, let us suppose that the mind in the state of liberation takes up another 
nature. For this reason he says : — * In the case of it being supposed that another nature is 
put on, the theory of there being another cause for it, &c/ It means that if it is something 
which comes into existence, it is an effect and is, therefore, impermanent. Being impermanent 
it cannot be considered liberation (Moksa). Moksa consists in immortality. The expres- 
sion of pure knowledge is not immortal. It is not possible that expression (santana) 
should exist as separate from the thing expressed, and as an independent existence. 
The things that are expressed are, of course, impermanent. For this reason we should 
try to find out a theory which would make it possible that Moksa should be permanent. 
Is is only thus that it would be possible to make Moksa an object for the Purusa to 
achieve. For this reason he says : — * When both these positions, &c/ Hence Moksa is 
only the establishment of the self in its own nature. This alone is Right Knowledge, 
Thus is this science said to possess four Departments.*— 15. 

Sutra 1 6. 

f ll ll 

^ Hey am, the avoidable. DubkHam, pain. AnAgatam, not-yet- 

come. 

16. Pain not-yet-eome is the avoidable.— 67. 

srfcTTvnf i 

it \\ II 

vyasa. 

The pain which has passed away has been spent up by experience. 
It cannot, therefore, fall within the sphere of the avoidable. And that 
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which is present, is being experienced at the time of its existence ; it can- 
not, therefore, be considered as the avoidable with reference to the future 

moment of time. Hence that pain alone which has not yet been experi- 

% 

enced, troubles the Yogi who is sensitive as the eye-hall ; it does not 
trouble any other ki tower. Hence that alone is the avoidable pain. It is 
the cause of this avoidable pain only that is to be discussed. — 67. 

V ACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

By the ase of the words * not yet come,' the past and the present have been taken 
out of the purview. He shows the propriety thereof : — ‘ The pain that has passed away, 
&c.' ■ . ' * 

But why should pain which is present, i. e., in the process of being suffered, be not 
considered as falling within the sphere of the avoidable, seeing that it has not been spent 
up by suffering ? For this reason he says : — 4 And that which is present, &c.’ The rest is 
easy.— 16. 

Sutra 17. 

\\\m 

Drastri, of the knower. grsftr: Drisyayoh, and of the knowable. 
Samyogab, conjunction. ^ Heya, of the avoidable pain. ^5: Het&h, the cause. 


17. The Conjunction of the knower and the know- 
able is the cause of the avoidable pain. — 68. 


#rt*t i sew 5^?: 1 

qnssr: reii qrfo i 

^Tfhjr; 1 

yen'll i %t«h. i asstJmfcgfl*- 

cTtroT Srare# qftsrc ir^T^rsH 

sr^rt^rorKwm^ir jaii 

qmtlcr 1 1 rarer: 

qrerrraf^ 5rftfSfc«rr sfnrftqrrftrft 

1 otI g cf^r h ^ n 


vyasa. 


The knower is the Purusa (the consciods principle) who cognizea 
the reflection from the Will-to-know by conjunction. The knowable con- 
sists of ail the characteristics present in the essence of the Will-to-know. 
This then, the knowable behaves like a magnet. It is useful only when 
placed here. On account of its capacity of knowability, it becomes the 
possession of the lord, the Purusa, who is of the nature of the power of 
knowing. It becomes the object of the act of enjoyment, inasmuch as 
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although by nature independent, it becomes dependent upon another, 
existing as it does for fulfilling the object of that other. It is different 
in nature from the power of knowing (consciousness), but puts on that 
nature by taking it up from another. The eternal conjunction of the 
power of knowing and the capacity of being known, brought about by the 
purpose of existence, is the cause of the avoidable pain. And so it has 
been said : — i The conjunction therewith is the cause ; by giving that up 
is secured the complete remedy of pain, inasmuch as that is found to 
be the cause of the removal of the real thing, the cause of pain. As, for 
example, the soles of the feet possess the capacity of being pierced, and 
the thorn possesses the power of piercing. The remedy consists in not 
putting the foot on the thorn, or putting it with a shoe on. Whoever in 
the world knows these three things, secures the remedy and does not 
suffer the pain caused by the prick. By what means ? By the power 
of the three-fold knowledge. 

And here, too, it is the quality of the disturbing motion (rajas) that 
brings about the pain ; and it is the quality of the Essence (sattva) which 
is pained. Why ? Because the act of pain must live in an object, and 
it can, therefore, live in the Objective Essence alone. It cannot live in the 
unchanging actionless knower of the field. Because consciousness 
(Purusa) has the Objective Essence for its field it follows along the lines 
of the phenomena of the Essence, and when the Objective Essence is 
pained, the Purusa also is pained by reflex action.— -68. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The avoidable pain has been described. Its cause is now discussed. 4 The conjunc- 
tion of the knower and the knowable is the cause of the avoidable pain,’ 

Now he describes the nature of the knower : — 4 The knower, &c.' The cognition by 
conjunction of the reflection from the Will-to-know (Buddhi) is the same as the reflection 
of consciousness into the Will-to-know. This is present even in the Purusas who are 
indifferent (Udasina). 

Well, but if this is all, it is the Will-to-know alone that can thus be visible to him, 
not sound, &c., which are not thus in contact with him (the Purusa). For this reason he 
says ‘ The knowable consists of all the characteristics of the Will-to-be.’ By means 
of the passage of the senses the Will-to-be transforms as sound, &o. Sound, &c., thus 
becomes the characteristics Of the knowable. This is the meaning. Well, but it is the 
Will-to-be that transforms as sound, &c., and thereby puts on these appearances. As to 
the Purusa however, the change takes place in him when his relation with the Will-to-be 
is perceived. If this relation is not recognized, how can sound, &c., be perceived even 
though they have entered the essence of the Will-to-be ? The knowable cannot be cog- 
nized without being in contact with the power of consciousness. For this reason he 
says:— 4 This then, the knowable behaves like, &c.’ We have discussed in the first 
chapter that the essence of the Will-to-be, being touched by consciousness, takes in the 
reflection of consciousness on account of its extreme purity, and being thus as it were 
transformed into consciousness cognizes sound, &c., in sequence. And it is for this reason, 
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that the seer enjoying sound, &c., presented to it by the essence of the Will-to-be having 
transformed into the sound, &c., becomes the master, and the essence of the Will-to-be 
standing to it in that relation becomes its possession. This is the essence of the Will-to- 
be. which possessed of forms behaves as a magnet and becomes a possession of the Purusa, 
who is the lord, as the power of consciousness. Why ? Because it becomes the 
object of the act of cognition in sequence. The cognition in sequence is the experi- 
ence of the Purusa. This means the action of the Purusa with the object in view. 
Becoming the object thoreof means becoming enjoyable, It is spoken of as his possession, 
because it becomes enjoyable by him. * 

The question again arises that the essence of the Will-to-be being self-illuminated, 
how can it be the object of cognition ? For this reason he says ‘ It is different in nature 
from, &c.* The essence of the Will-to-be can be self-illuminating only, if it is reality of 
the nature of consciousness. Its nature, however, is different from that of consciousness, 
being as it is of the nature of the non-intelligent. It takes up the nature of conscious- 
ness by borrowing it from the other. It is for this reason an object of cognition. 

The question now is that inasmuch as anything is said to be dependent upon 
another when something constituting it rests in that other, the Will-to-be cannot be 
dependent upon the Purusa, because nothing that belongs to the Wili-to-be rests upon 
the Purusa, who is by nature indifferent. It further follows from this that the Purusa 
can have no action of his own. For this reason the author says : — ‘ Although indepen- 
dent by nature, it becomes dependent upon another, &c. The purpose of its existence 
being the fulfilment of the object of another, i.e,, of the Purusa, it becomes dependent 
upon that other, i.e , the Purusa. 

Well then this relation of the power of seeing and the capacity of being seen can 
either be innate or accidental. If it be innate, then both the related objects must 
always remain as such. The relation cannot cease to exist, because both of them are 
indestructible. The relation being thus impossible of cessation, there can never be an 
end of births and deaths. If it be incidental (naimittika), then because the afflictions, 
the actions and their potencies are the modifications of the internal organ, they can 
exist only when the internal organ exists. And the internal organ is brought into 
existence by means of them. Thus each comes to depend for its existence upon the ex- 
istence of the other. Inasmuch as there cannot be this eternity of succession in the 
beginning of creation, the very setting in of evolution thus becomes impossible, and in 
face non-existent. And so it has been said : — “ Action is brought about by the ‘qualities * 
even according to those who believe that the Purusa is not the actor. But how can that 
be brought about ? Karma does not exist then ? Nor is there untrue knowledge, nor 
attachment, nor aversion, &c. Nor is the mind born then, nor can any mental modifica- 
tions exist at all in the case of any one.” To remove this doubt the autlfor says 1 The 
eternal conjunction of the power of knowing and the capacity of being known, brought 
about by the purpose of existence, &c.’ 

True, the relation is not innate ; it is incidental. And although it is thus incidental, 
it has no beginning, because its existence has been caused by an eternal cause. And 
this succession of afflictions, actions and potencies is eternal. In each creation they 
become merged into the Prakriti together with the internal organ, and manifest again 
in the beginning of another creation in the same state in which, they were before. The 
illustration has been mentioned more than once before of liow certain creatures of the 
earth are reduced to earth on the cessation of the rains, but come back to life again when 
the rains return. 

Nescience is the cause of the conjunction by antecedence. The fulfilment of the 
object of the Purusa is the cause of keeping it on. It is by virtue of that that the conjunc- 
tion lasts. For this reason is it said to have been caused by the purpose of the Purufa. 
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“And so it has been said” by Panchasikhft ‘ Conjunction with that * means the con- 
junction with the Will-to-be (buddhi). It is this conjunction which is the cause of pain. 
By the cessation of that is secured the absolute remedy of pain. It is implied that pain 
lives on as long as the conjunction does not cease. The author repeats a well known 
illustration of the same : — ‘ As the soles of the feet, &c.’ 

Well let that be so. But when it is said that the conjunction with the * qualities * 
is the cause of pain, it becomes admitted that the ‘ qualities f are the pain-givers. Further 
the action of the verb ‘ to pain * does not terminate in the actor alone, like that of the 
verb 1 Is ’ and others of the same class. There must be another object in its case which 
is pained. The Purusa cannot be the object in which this pain may reside, because the 
Purusa being immutable it cannot possess the nature of being affected by the fruit of 
action. Therefore, it being necessary for pain that there should be something pained, 
we infer its non-existence when no object of pain exists, just as we see that no smoke 
exists when there is no fire. For this reason the author says : — “ And here too the 
quality of essentiality is pained, &c.'“ It is the qualities which are either the pain-givers 
or the pained. Of these the Sattva being delicate like the soles of the feet, is pained; 
the Kajas being sharp is the pain-giver. 

The author now puts a question “ Why is it the Sa^va alone that is pained ? and 
not the Purusa.” The answer is : — “ On account of the action of pain, &c.” 

Well, then, does not the Purusa get pain ? And further if it is only the non-intel- 
ligent Sattva that is pained, what loss is thereby caused to us? For this reason he 
says;— ‘The Purusa is pained by reflex action.’ — 17. 

Sutra 1 8 . 


jtohi Prakasa, of illumination, faror Kriya, of activity, fbaf^ Sthiti, inertia. 
^ Si lam, nature. mwfiMn Prakasakriyasthitisiiam, Having the nature 

of illumination, activity and inertia, htt Bhuta, the elements. Indriya, 

the powers of sensation. Atmakam, consisting of. Bhoga, experience. 

3R3U Apavarga, emancipation, wj. Artliam, object, Drisyam, knowable. 


18. The knowable is of the nature of illumination, 
activity and inertia ; it consists of the elements and the 
powers of sensation, action and thought; it s objects are 
emancipation and experience. — 69. 

i furores =c3r:f«r?rcTT5j rro sfrii ginr; 
fgfflmr; qRJirTfh^: f?i^?rhqtw^%tqrf^?TJj^v: qT^qnfT- 

stfeh ? r3qt%^: 

qT§q^f^cTCtfaqt»U3?Jiircitsfq 3 fa a TSferfft: 
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f^T qfaira?r f;fcr i <u«3) i afr uSttaRJjr&ssq snr£?r ifrf i 

fcintwtfqf % 3^^frr i cHnjr ^nr*H 

Srrajs ^j*qi*vjK<a«qsp? *fcr i a^KPilWi'q^w rthr i ?rar %TrRq. i mi 
g fag !j%g q^q qs a ft sr gsqr jpnrr^fa ^g«f ?r^Knren^^qqt- 

qmqi?rq ^ T t< i ^MqwHaq^^ ^q q?q ^ S fcT ?fa 1 <tt^ht ftrmqqrt'r gfac^fa 
fsrr^w qwf 55 ^ sqq%^ift ?% 1 *tot ^ srq- - qcra^T wr ^rfarg gr#- 
jtr: ^TfaR aiqj^q^ sr % grerwf q Jlrafa 1 spsrti# prr^q 
55 % h % crrqrewq Srreiffa 1 g^trsft qiiwufM'-viw^qfa* 

OT^T tfa I q&q ?T?qpqR%r%T^?rr^T5TTf^T^%5n q&IWTs g^5 
vqmflfcry^nn: ^ % a ;q; <iw q idrRfa 11 11 

VYASA. 

The nature of the knowable is now described : — * The knowable is 
of the nature of, &c.* The quality of essentiality (Sattva) is of the nature 
of illumination. Energy (Rajas) is of the nature of activity. Inertia is of 
the nature of inactivity. These ‘qualities* are capable of being coloured 
more or less by proximity to one another. They are ever evolving. They 
have the characteristics of conjunction and separation. They manifest 
forms by each lending support to the others by proximity. None of 
these loses its distinct power into those of the others, even though each 
may exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon, with the others as 
subsidiary thereto. They take to the lines of different manifestations 
of power in objects of the same or of different classes. When anyone 
of them is the principal factor of any phenomenon, the others show their 
presence in close contact. Their existence as subsidiary energies of the 
principal factor is inferred by their distinct and independent function- 
ing, even though it be as subsidiary qualities. Their powers come into 
manifestation by virtue of the objects of the Purusa having to be 
fulfilled. They bring about the fulfilment by mere proximity, acting 
in the same way as loadstone. They follow along the line of the 
manifestation of one of them independently of any disposing cause. They 
are called by the name of Pradhana (primordial matter). This is styled 
the knowable. This it is that consists of the elements and the powers 
of action, sensation and thought. It evolves as the elements, the subtle 
and the gross Prithvi, &c. Similarly does it evolve as the powers of sen- 
sation, action and thought, the subtle and gross auditory and other 
powers. And this i evolution is not purposeless, beginning as it does 
with a set purpose before it. The object of the “knowable” is of course 
the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, experience and emancipation. 
Of these, experience consists in obtaining the knowledge of the nature of 
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the desirable and undesirable phenomena of the qualities ; which know- 
ledge, however, does not recognize them as only the modifications of the 
qualities. Emancipation is the ascertainment of the nature of the enjoyer, 
the Purusa. Beyond the knowledge of these two there is no wisdom. 
And so it has been said: — ‘‘And this one, however, having come to know 
the three ‘qualities’ to be the actors and the fourth Purusa to be the 
actionless knower of their action, and knowing also the outputs of the 
qualities, not yet known, that are being presented to the Purusa, who is 
of the same and not yet of the same class with them, no longer suspects 
the existence of any other wisdom.* * ^ 

Well, but how can either experience or emancipation, which being 
both of them the works of the Will-to-be live in the Will-to be alone, be 
predicated of the Purusa? As victory and defeat existing in the soldiers 
are predicated of their master, because it is he who enjoys the fruit 
thereof, so are bondage and freedom existing, in the Will-to-be alone 
predicated of the Purusa, because he is the enjoyer of their fruit. It is 
of the Will-to-be alone that the bondage exists until the object of the 
Purusa is fulfilled ; and it is the fulfilment of the object that is emanci- 
* pat ion (Moksa). Similarly have perception, retention, judgment, rejection 
knowledge of realities and the distinction of unrealities their existence 
fastened on to the Purusa although they have their existence in the Will- 
to-be, because he is the enjoyer of their fruit. — 69. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

The presentation of objectivity is the cause of pain, and that has been described 
before. The author now describes the knowable : — 4 The knowable is of the nature of 
illumination, &c.’ It is a quantum of essence (.Sattva) as luminosity that is coloured by 
a quantum of inertia (tamas) as weakness and by a quantum of disturbing energy 
(Rajas) as pain. Similarly may this be illustrated in the case of existences in which Rajas, 
&e., prevail. It is this that is intended to be said by, 

4 These qualities are capable of being coloured more or less by proximity to one 
another.’ 

They have the characteristics of conjunction and separation ‘with and from the 
Purusa.’ -As it is said in the Veda:— 4 ‘One unborn is there who is red, white and black ; 
she goes on giving birth to many similar children. One unborn Purusa follows her en- 
joying ; another unborn (Purusa) gives her up, having enjoyed all her enjoyables.— (Sveta- 
s' vatara Up.) 

It is said of them that they manifest forms, by lending support to one another, inas- 
much as it is thus that the prithvi and other tattvas are evolved. Grant that. But inas- 
much as Disturbing Energy (rajas) and Inertia (tamas) subserve the quality of Essenti- 
ality (sattva), when the latter brings about the production of the quiescent notion (sanfca 
pratyaya), they too are the causes of the production and must as such possess the virtues 
(that bring about the production). Sneh being the case, the same quiescent notion 
must be manifest even when the r&jas and the tamas are the principal factors as i$ mani- 
fested in the case of the equality of Essentiality being the principal factor, and not the 
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disturbed and forgetful notions. For this reason the author says : — 4 None of these loses 
its distinct power into those of the others, even though each may exist as the principal 
factor of a phenomenon, with others as subservient thereto.* It may be that R&jas and 
t&mas exist as subservient factors when the quiescent notion has to be manifested, but 
their energies are not merged into that of the other. The fact that the energies are not 
merged is to be inferred from the fact of the effects thereof not disappearing into each 
other. Inasmuch as the quiescent, disturbed and forgetful effects are found along with 
the intensified manifestation of the several * qualities*, not being merged into the others, 
it is proved that the separate qualities of their energies are not destroyed by conjunction. 

Let that be granted. But if these energies are separate from one another and can- 
not be merged into the others, that it cannot be said of the ‘qualities’ that they can 
come together with the object of bringing about a single effect. Different energies are 
never found coming together to bring about a single effect. It never happens that 
thread, earth and straw should come together to produce a jar and such other things. To 
this he says in answer 4 They take to the lines of different manifestations of power 
in objects of the same and of different classes.* Although the power of forming the mate- 
rial cause exists with reference to objects of the same class only and not with respect 
to others, the power of helping the cause to manifest as a particular effect does certainly 
exist in objects of different classes also. As to a cloth, straw does not possess the power 
of even helping the material cause in the manifestation thereof. It, therefore, cannot 
come together with thread to bring about a cloth. They are spoken of as taking to the 
lines of different energies in objects of the same and different classes, because it is their 
nature to do so. 

4 At the time of their being the principal factors’ :-^When a divine body has to be 
generated, the quality of essentiality becomes the principal factor, and the qualities of 
disturbing energy (r&jas) and inertia (tfimas) are subservient. It is for this reason that 
these qualities show their antecedent closeness at the time of their not being the princi- 
pal factors, t. e., their modifications tend towards the immediate manifestation of the 
intended effects. 

The words ‘principal factors* are intended chiefly to signify the state of being. As 
in the aphorism of Pfinini, 4 The dual and the singular in case of two and one,* the mean- 
ing is that in case of duality and unity, the dual and singular are to be used ; for were it 
not so, the words used would be 4 twos* and 4 ones * (in the plural n .nber). 

Well, but the question arises, that in the case of their being the principal factors of 
any phenomenon it is possible to posit their existence because they are then in manifesta- 
tion ; not so however when they are not in manifestation. What reason is then there to 
suppose that they do exist, when they are not in manifestation? For this reasondie 
says : — 4 Their existence as subservient energies, Ac.’ Even though they are not in mani- 
festation, yet their existence as substances subserving the principal factor by helping 
it to bring about a particular effect is inferred by their functioning alone, inasmuch as 
they do not possess the power of discriminating intelligently, the one from the other, and 
have the capacity of causing effect by coming together. They are, therefore, thus 
described. 

Well but granting that the qualities have the power of bringing about the manifesta- 
tion of effects by coming together,, how is it that they do bring about the effects. It is 
not necessary that whoever has the power must use it also. To show that this power 
does not stop in its action of causing the manifestation of effects, he says ‘ Their powers 
come into manifestation by virtue, Ac.* The meaning is that the Qualities’ cease to act 
only when all the objects of the Parana have been fulfilled. It is only then that they do 
not produce effects. 
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The quest ion arises that inasmuch as the qualities do not confer any benefit upon 
the Purusa, how can it be said that the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa sets them 
into actiori. For this reason he says : — ‘They bring about the fulfilment by mere 
proximity.’ 

But the question arises that virtue and vice being the evident disposing causes of 
the action of the ‘qualities’ why is it said that their powers come into manifestation by 
virtue of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled ? In answer to this he says : — 
4 They follow in the line of the manifestation of one of them, &c.’ Whichever of the 
three, whether the Sattva, the Rajas or the Tamas functions as the principal factor 
to manifest its effect, the others follow along its line without the existence of a disposing 
cause in the shape of virtue and vice. The same will be said : — 

“No disposing cause sets the Prakritis in motion; it removes the obstacles only, 
like the husbandman.” — 3.28. 

“ These qualities ” are called by the name of Pradh&na — this is the construction. 

a 

They are called by the name of Pradhana, derived as the word is from the root >/DHA, 4 to 
maintain,’ meaning those by which the whole world is maintained. This is called ‘the 
knowable.’ 

Having thus described the nature of the qualities, now the author describes their 
effects : — ‘ This it is that consists, <&c»’ When it is proved that the effects exist in reality, 
it is apparent that everything evolves according to its own nature. Now he explains 
how it is of the nature of the elements and the powers of sensation, &c. 4 It evolves as 
the elements, &c.’ Now he introduces the portion of the aphorism. Its objects are ex- 
perience and emancipation. And this evolution is not purposeless, inasmuch as it sets 
in with a fixed purpose before it. 

The author explains experience (bhoga): — 4 Of these, experience, &c.’ Pleasure and 
pain are the phenomena of the Will-to-be which is of the nature of the three qualities. 
It is the Will-to-be that modifies as these. Experience, however, does not consist in deter- 
mining their nature as qualities. For this reason he says : — 4 Which knowledge, however, 
does not recognize them as only modifications of the qualities.’ This has often been 
discussed. 

The author explains emancipation. 4 The ascertainment of the nature of the enjoyer.’ 
The radical meaning is that by which it is separated from something (Apa Vfij, varga). 

Now he explains the non-existence of any other purpose ‘Beyond the knowledge 
of these two there is no other wisdom. And so it has been said by Panchasikh& : — 4 And 
this one however, &c.’ 

\ 

The question now arises that experience and emancipation being both the modifica- 
tions of the Will-to-be and as such having their being in the Will-to-be, how is it that they 
are predicated of the Purusa, who is not their cause and in whom they do not live ? For 
this reasons he says : — “ Well but how can either, &c." It has been said that the Purusa 
is the enjoyer, and the subject will be discussed further besides. In reality, however, 
it is by the Will-to-be alone that the object of the Purusa is fulfilled. It is by this des- 
cription of the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to experience and emancipation, 
that the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to perception, &c., should also be known. 
But of these perception is the knowledge of an object such as it is. The memory there- 
of is retention. Judgment consists in discovering the particular differential of the 
precepts. Rejection means the removal by reasoning of the untrue facts that have entered 
the mind. The knowledge of realities consists in coming to a conclusion by "judgment 
and rejection. The knowledge of the things to be rejected and accepted, preceded by the 
knowledge of the realities, is the distinguishing of the unrealities. —18. 
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/ Sutra 19. 

fafoT fafore r f H ra r re r f r fa nun 

Vi^esa, specialised. swIiN Avi4esa, unspecialised, ffcgairw Li6ga-m&tra, 
undifferentiated phenomenal. Aling&ni, and the noumenal. n* Gupa, 

of the qualities. Parv&pi, stages. 

19. The Specialised, the Unspecialized the Undif- 
ferentiated phenomenal and the noumenal are the stages 
of “ the qualities.” — 70. 

qifo^Tpr | ^I^r^VT^rTFVTT- 

f^rctqr: i 1 qrar- 

qTftm^qrqwrft qwfe ? qi fti 1 

fwTO I RlflqqfouW I rrSTOT 5T*^T- 

4 - q^f d^ i W cranny ^d*ni 4 u ^g r ?n r^f 1 
5 r^T^q: qs^rri^tr: i q g ^ rfe Cftttfe n am 1 v *£r ' 1 . <& ^rarnmqitirtr 
n??r: qg faflq q fo n mn 1 fo$ms r srerr- 

nra ag w www i iw faff^qagmgsiqfcr 1 qfog^qqHrcsr aftiwfsr *rar- 

nra- q^ r w ^ Ttwri shsir ?renrf^- 

q^rl *tq fojprre: qft<« T il i -difefqfttuw ^fcf 1 

wrat si pqndf ^n^rT 1 «r ?rwn 

¥R^tfcr I UT^T 3 ^ 1 » 5 [ f>c>|g|ftWlHq i l*l< > I SPITOt ^IWT^qT- 

qjmitr 3 ^qT*&dr «kr 4 i *raf«r 1 ^ 1 

*pjRg «4yAl^mPt?tT U IT^Rrmn ^TTSrrU^ I «qf*fh^I^dHWId3«qT- 

qr i n reftfi rg ^ jr^srura^ 1 ?mr ^ft:- 

so% 1 q?sm^ 1 netrsCT *mr tfcf 1 *raTitq urfln-dw ^fernn u ««q?i- 
nrf^fcT 1 cmi^in3$m4m&$er srarraw* ?nr ?r?^5 f^firsu^ wtr- 
frTf’d: 1 <t«jt qsKrdqT f^fnHr qfttnrasFuftnuT^ 1 5 r*n 

^fqfqrfti 1 trqrtrra? 3 ^aro 

qq qfrtreiusiffli f^qnnr qtfta dTqi^cqfttmn : 1 ^qt g q^^rafUDTqOT qft- 
qirar ^ i q qi R t m^ 11 11 

vyasa. 

This is composed for the purpose of ascertaining the differences of 
nature shown by ‘ the qualities ’ which constitute the ‘ knowable.’ The 
Specialized, the Unspecialized, the Undifferentiated Phenomenal and the 
Noumenal are the stages of * the qualities.’ 

Here the elements known as Aka4a (ether), Vayu (Invisible gas), 

Tejas (Steam or visible gas), Apas (liquid) and Pritkvi (solid) are the 
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specialized modifications of the unspecialized soniferous, tangiferous, 
lumniferous, gustiferous and odoriferous measures thereof (the tanmatras, 
the subtle elements). 

Similarly are the powers of sensation (hearing, touch, sight, taste 
and smell), the powers of action (speech, grasp, position, execution and 
generation), the eleventh Manas, which has all these as its sphere, thfr 
specialized modification of the unspecialized modification of the principle 
of egoism. Thus sixteen-fold is the specialized modifications of the quali- 
ties. Six are the unspecialized modifications and these are soniferous, 
the tangiferous, the lumniferous, the gustiferous and the odoriferous 
‘ultimates* the tanmatras. These five unspecialized modifications, the 
soniferous and the others, possess respectively one, two, three, four and 
five of the qualities of sound, &c. The sixth unspecialized modification 
is the Pure Egoism. 

These six are the unspecialized modifications of Pure Be-ness, the 
Great Principle, the Maha Atm&. This Great Reality is the Undifferen- 
tiated Phenomenal Stage beyond the Unspecialized. In the Great Principle 
of Pure Be-ness do these live and grow up to their highest capacity. On 
involution they pass back into thaj state of Pure Be-ness, the great princi- 
ple ; and thence they pass into the state which neither IS, nor yet IS 
NOT, that in which it exists and yet does not ; that which is Real, the 
Unmanifested, the ijoumenon, the background of all. This is their 
undifferentiated phenomenal modification $ and that which neither IS nor 
yet IS NOT, is the noumenal modification. The objects of the Purusa 
are no cause of the noumenal state. That is to say, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusa does not act as the cause of manifestation with 
reference to the noumenal state, in the beginning. The fulfilment' of the 
objects of the Purusa is not, therefore, the reason of the existence of the 
cause. For the reason that it is not brought into existence by the Purusa’s 
objects it is said to be eternal. As to the three specialized states, the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa becomes the cause of their mani- 
festation in the beginning. And because the objects of the Purusa 
become the cause of their manifestation, they are said to be non-eternal. 
The 4 qualities/ however follow, up all these characteristics. They are, 
therefore, neither born nor disappear at each stage. They only appear as 
it were possessed of the characteristics of birth and death, because their 
individual phenomena in which they of course are present, are possessed 
of the characteristics of dissolution and birth with reference to their pa?t 
and present, &c. As (when we say) “ Devadatta has become poor,” Why ? 
Because all his cattle are dead. The death of his cattle has caused his 
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poverty and not the destruction of his own substance. This is an analo- 
gous conception. 

The Undifferentiated phenomenal (Liftga) is the next after the Nou- 
menal (Alihga). It exists therein as the same substance, and is distin- 
guished from that, because the law of the order of appearance is invisible. 

Similarly, the six unspecialised modifications have their being 
in the undifferentiated phenomenal and are distinguished from that by the 
order of evolution being inviolable. 

Similarly are the elements and the power of sensation having their 
beirg in these unspecialized modifications, distinguished from them. 
And it has been said before that there is no other tattva appearing in suc- 
cession after the specialized modifications. Their modifications consist of 
the characteristic (dharma) the secondary quality (lakefana) and condition 
(avastba, accident), They will be described. — 70. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

It is for assertaining the different modification* of the ‘ qualities ’ that go to make 
up the knowable that this is composed : — 

44 The specialized, the unspecilized, the undifferentiated phenomenal and the nou- 
menal are the stages of qualities.” 

44 The» specialized : 44 — The unspecialized modifications are those that are free from 
the specialities which may be described as the quiscent, the disturbed and the forgetful. 
The specialized modifications are their outcomes only. They do not evolve further 
tatvas. 

He describes them:— “Here the elemonts found, Ac. M They are enumerated here 
in the order of their manifestation. 

The powers of sensation and thought are the specialized modifications of the unspe- 
cialized principle of egoism, with the quality of essentiality (sattva) as the principal 
factor. The powers of action are the modifications of the R&jasic form of that principle. 
The Manas is of the nature of both and should be considered as possessing both of these 
as the principal factors. Here the five tanm&tras are the effects of the Will-to-be (bud- 
dhi), because they are the unspecialized modifications, just like the principle of egoism. 
Non-specialization consists in being the cause of further modifications. 

Having enumerated the tanmitras and the principle of egoism as the unspecialized 
modifications, now he enumerates the specialized : — ‘ This is the sixteenfold, Ac.' Then he 
enumerates the upspecialized : — “Six, etc.” Next he illustrates by putting them to- 
gether: — “And these are, Ac.’* The latter is in each case qualified by the former. The 
• smell vibration 4 has by nature five secondary qualities. The taste vibration has by 
nature four ; the lumniferous three, the tangiferous two, and the soniferous has but one 
secondary quality, namely, the sound. 

Well of what are these six modifications or effects? He says : — 4 They are the modi- 
fications of PURE BB-NESS. 4 That which is capable of fulfilling the objects of the 
Poru$a IS. Its state is signified by BB-NESS, Pure means limited by that alone. This 
is the Great Principle, the Mahattattva. The meaning is that whatever of work is there 
for fulfilling the objects of the Purusa, whether it appears in the shape of the enjoyables 
of souQd, Ac., or in the shape of the discrimination of the distinction between the Puru$a 
and Sattva (consciousness and the Bssence of Objective matter), all has its end in the 
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shape of the discrimination of the distinction between the Purusa and Sattva ( consciousness 
and the Essence of Objective matter), all has its end in the Great Principle of the Will-to- 
be. This is described as the Atma, with the object of denying its smallness by showing 
that it constitutes the very nature, the very being of all modifications. This is the first 
modification of the Prakriti. It is a real modification, not a mere unfoldment therof. 

“Beyond the undifferentiated means divided off from it in time with reference to 
the other objects which are nearer to it in time, t.e., the unspecialized. This is the Malta- 
tattva, the Great Principle of the undifferentiated Phenomenal. In tha ^Great Principle 
of Pure Be-ness lives the determining energy of all further phenomenal modifications, 
that is the unspecialized phenomena, because it is proved that they possess the capacity 
of effecting the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, possessed as they are of real 
existence. There they grow to their highest capacity of growth, t.c., reach that state. 
As to the modifications in succession of the specialized modifications of the unspecialized 
ones, these further modifications are characteristic secondary quality and condition. 
This is the end of tlieir growth, i.e., of their further modifications. 

Having thus described the order of evolution, now he describes the order of involution. 

Involution means passing into latency into the antecedent modification, the determining 
cause of its existence, its Atma (self). The Unspecialized modifications into which the 
Specialized ones have already become latent, pass back in their turn into the Pure Be-ness, 
the Great Mahatattva. Thence the Unspecialized modifications along with their Mahat 
modification pass back into the Unmanifested. It is called Alinga, the Noumenal, because 
beyond this do the phenomena pass into latency. This is the final state of latency of the 
phenomenal world. “ That which neither IS nor yet IS NOT’' is a description of this state. 
Its existence consists in its possessing the capacity of effecting the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusa. Non-existence means want of capacity to be taken into account, 
to force itself upon attention. It is so described, as, being beyond both thdse states of 
existence and non-existence. This is the meaning. The state of the equipoise of the 
three qualities of Essence, Inertia, and Energy is nowhere of use in fulfilling the objects of 
the Purusa. It, therefore, does not exist as such. On the other hand, it does not admit of 
being rejected as non-existent, like the lotus of the sky. It is, therefore, not non-existent. 

Grant that. But the principles of Mahat, &c., exist as such in the state of the 
unmanifested also, because nothing that exists can* be destroyed ; and if it is destroyed it 
cannot be born again, because nothing that does not exist can be born. It follows, there- 
fore, that the principles of Mahat, &c., existing in the state of the unmanifested, that state 
also can effect the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa. How then can it be said 
that the unmanifested is not possessed of existence ? For this reason he says • That 
in which it exists and yet does not exist.’ This means that the cause exists in that state 
but not the effect as such. Although the effect exists in the cause in posse, yet it is 
incapable of performing its function of fulfilling the object of the Purusa. It is, therefore, 
said to be non-existent as such. 

Further he says that this cause is not of the nature of a hare’s horn : — “ That which 
is real (not asat, non-existent).’’ It is beyond the state of non-existence, that is, of the 
existence of the effect only as such. If it were like that, then it would be like the lotus 
of the sky and no effect would follow from that. 

Having described what takes place in the case of every manifestation, now he 
summarizes : — * This is their undifferentiated, 4 This ’ refers to what has gone im- 

mediately before. The states of existence from the undifferentiated Phenomenal down- 
wards are impermanent, because they have been brought into manifestation by virtue 
of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled. The noumenon, however, is permanent, 
because it has not been brought into being by the objects of the Purusa. The author 
describes the cause : — 4 The objects of the Purusa are no cause, &c,’ 
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How is it, however, that the objects of the Purusa are no cause ? He says That 
is to say, &c.’ By using the words, 1 does not act as the cause,’ he indicates, the know- 
ledge of the nature of the principle under discussion. This is the meaning. The fulfil- 
ment of the objects of the Purusa may be understood to be the cause with reference to 
the noumenal state, if that state bring about the enjoyment of sound, &c., or manifest 
the discrimination f the ^distinction between consciousness and Objective Existence. 
If, however, it did 1 it there would be no equipoise. For this reason the objects of the 
Purusa are not understood to be the cause of the noumenal state. Hence the fulfilment 
of the objects of the Purusa is not the cause of the noumenal state. This he sum- 
marizes ‘ For the reason that it is not brought into existence, &c.* The word I TI in 
the text means, * for the reason that.* He describes non-eternity : — ‘‘ As the three 
states, i.e„ the undiflerentiated phenomenal, t'ie unspecialized and the specialized.” 

Having described the nature of the stages, now he describes the nature of the ‘ quali- 
ties,* ‘ The qualities, however, &c.* Then he gives an illustration 4 As for example, 
Devadatta becomes poor.’ 

The meaning is that when the entirely different phenomena of the rise, increase 
and decrease of his bovine wealth cause the rise and fall of Devadatta to be inferred, 
what need then be said of the appearance and disappearance of individual phenomena 
which although different from the “ qualified ” themselves, are yet of their very nature 
and not altogether different from them. 

The question now is whether the order of manifestation is alterable. The answer 
is, * It is not. * * The undifferentiated phenomenal is the next after, &c.* The seeds 
of Nyagrodba are not certainly capable of putting forth at once the full-grown, thickly- 
set tree of Nyagrodha capable of protecting from the fierce heat of the sun with the 
thick setting of its leaves, twigs, branches and body. The tree comes out only gradually 
in the ordered appearance of shoots, leaves, body and branches, brought about by 
contact with earth, water and heat. Here too must, therefore, be established an order 
of appearance proved to exist both by reason and authority. 

How have the elements and the powers of sensation and action their origin in. the 
unspecialised modifications ? It has been said before in the Commentary to this very 
aphorism. 

Now he says why the further modification of the specialized3 modifications into 
other principles has not been spoken of. ‘There is no other appearance in succession 
after, &c.* Are the specialized modifications then quite unchangeable ? If so, they must 
be permanent. For this reason he says : — ‘ Their modifications consist of the charac- 
teristic, &c .* — 19. 

StfTRA 20. 

ggf Drast®, the seer. gfipra: Dyisi-m&trab, consciousness only, 55: ^uddhah, 
pure. Api, even though. SrW Pratyaya, by imitation, wywi: Anupasyab, 
cognizing ideas. 

20. The seer is consciousness only ; even though 
pure, he cognizes ideas by imitation. — 71. 

arremci I'jpron 5*5: 1 stir rfcmut* g- 
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VYASA. 

The knowable has been described. Discussion is now begun with 
the object of describing and ascertaining the nature of the seer (knower). 
‘ The seer is consciousness only : even though pure, he cognizes ideas by 
imitation.* 

‘ Consciousness only’ : This means that he is nothing other than 
the power of becoming conscious ; that is to say, he is not touched by the 
qualities. This Purusa cognizes the Will-to-be by reflex action.' He is 
neither quite similar nor quite dissimilar to the Will-to-be (buddhi). 
‘ He is not quite similar.’ Why ? The Will-to-be haying for its sphere 
of action objects known, and not yet known, is of course changeful. 
The changefulness is shown by its objects, such as the cow and the 
jar, &c., being both known and unknown. The fact, however, that the 
sphere of consciousness is always the Known , renders it plain that con- 
sciousness is not changeful. How? It never happens that the Will-to- 
know becomes the sphere of consciousness both when it takes in some 
notion and when it does not. Hence it is proved that the Known is 
always the sphere of the Purusa. Thence the unchangeability of the 
Purusa is shown. Further the Will-to-be exists to fulfil another’s object, 
bringing as it does more than one phenomenon together into itself, for 
the purpose of presenting them to the Purusa. The Purusa, however, 
has his own object before it. 

Besides the Will-to-be is the underlying determinative energy of 
all objective phenomena, and is as such of the nature of the qualities. 
It is, therefore, non-intelligent. The Purusa, however, is the seer of the 
qualities by proximity. For these reasons he is not similar. 

Well then let him be dissimilar. To meet this he says : — ‘He is 
not quite dissimilar.’ Why? ‘Even though pure, he sees the ideas 
after they have come into the mind.’ Inasmuch as the Purusa cognizes 
the ideas as the Will-to-be seized of consciousness is transformed into 
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them, he appears by the act of cognition to be as it were the very self 
of the Will-to-be, although in reality lie is not so. As it has been 
said : — ‘ The power of the enjoyer is certainly unchangeable, and it does 
not run after every object. In connection with a changeful object 
it looks as it were being transferred to every object, and imitates its 
modifications/ 

And when that modification of the Will-to-be assumes the form 
of consciousness by which it is coloured, it imitates it and looks as 
if it were a manifestation of consciousness unqualified by the modifica- 
tions .of the Will-to-be. It is accordingly so spoken of. — 71. 

vachaspatts gloss. 

The knowable has been described ; the discussion for the ascertainment of the 

« 

nature of the seer is now began : — ‘The seer is consciousness alone ; even though pnre, 
he cognizes ideas by imitation/ He^explains it : — ‘ Consciousness alone, not touched by 
modifying characteristics/ By this the object of using the word only or alone is shown. 

Well, if it be so, if the power of the seer be free from all the attributes of sound, Ac., 
they would not be known. Nothing that is not touched by the act of seeing, can be 
knowable. For this reason he says ; — ‘ That Purusa, Ac.’ The passing of the reflection 
of the Purusa into the mirror of the Will-to-be is the knowing of the Will-to : be by the 
Purufa by reflex action. It is thus that sound and touch, Ac., are known by the Will-to- 
be which has received into itself the reflection of the Purusa. And it is thus that they 
become the knowable. 

Well, if this be so, why should not consciousness and the Will-to-be be considered 
to be really one in nature ? What is the use of this reflection of the Purusa into 
the Will-to-be ? For this reason he says: — ‘He is not similar to the Will-to-be/ In- 
asmuch as in the case of* dissimilarity it would be difficult to account for reflection, 
it is further said :- ‘ Nor is he quite dissimilar/ Of these he denies similarity: — 1 Ho 
is not quite similar, Ac.’ Then he asks the question : — * Why V He gives the answer 
with grounds ‘ The Will-to-be having for the sphere of its action, Ac/ Inasmuch as 
j the Will-to-be is changeful it is dissimilar. When it assumes the shapes of sound, Ac., 
then Its sphere becomes instinct with sound, Ac., and thus becomes known. If it has not 
taken up the forms of sound, Ac., then they remain unknown. Hence the Will-to-be whioh 
takes up the forms of sounds, Ac., only sometimes is changeful. And the statement is so 
made ‘ The Will-to-be is changeful because it is the sphere of both the known and the 

yet unknown, like the sense of hearing, Ac/ 

* # 

As to the dissimilarity of the Purusa with the Will-to-be, it is proved by the op- 
posite reasoning : — * The fact, however, that the sphere of consciousness is always the 
known, Ac/ 

Well, but if the known is always the sphere of the Purusa, then he can never be 
absolutely free (kevail.) With this in view he puts the question : — 1 How ? ’ The answer 
Is :— * It never happens that the Will-to-be becomes, Ac/ 

Inasmuch as it is possible that in the state of the restraint of mental faculties, 
the Will-to-be and the absence cf actual cognitioif might co-exist it is said with the 
objeot of indicating contrariety : — ‘ because the sphere of consciousness both when, Ac/ 

The first copulative signifies that the Will-to-be must be the sphere and the other 
•hows the contrary state. The statement of the reasoning will stand thus : — The Purusa 
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never changes, because he is the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledge, in the 
outgoing mental state and the state of the Cognitive trance. That which, is changeful 
cannot be the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledge, as the power of hearing, 
&c. This inference is by the canon of difference. 

He mentions another contrary characteristic also : — ‘ The Will-to-be fulfilling as it 
does the objects of the Purusa by means of the residua of the afflictions and actions and 
the objects and powers of sensation, &c., coming together into it, exists for the purpose 
of another*’ The statement of the reasoning is thus:— The Will-to-be exists for the 
purpose of another, because its work is fulfilled by bringing together into itself various 
objects such as beds, seats and toilet powders, &c. 

He says that the Purusa is not like that ‘ The Purusa, however, has its own 
object before it.’ All is made for the Purwja. The Purusa is not designed for any other. 
This is the meaning. 

He states another contrary characteristic : — ‘Because the Will-to-be is the underly- 
ing characteristic, &c.* The Will-to-be determines the nature of alt objects, as it is being 
transformed into their respective forms. Further, all these are the modifications of the 
three qualities of Essence, Energy and Inertia. For this reason the WilL-to-be is proved 
to possess the three qualities by nature. He says that * the Purusa is not such.’ * The 
Purusa, however, is the seer, &c.’ The meaning is that he sees by reflection into it, not by 
being transformed into the forms of the objects (like the Will-to-be). He summarizes 
* For these reasons, &c.’ The result of the reasoning being that he must be dissimilar, it 
is added that he is not altogether dissimilar. Why ? Because (heaving been reflected 
into the mind) he sees the ideas by imitating the modifications of the Wi!l-to-be. The 
way in. which this happens, has been described in the aphorism : “ Identification with 
modifications elsewhere,” — I. 4. 

So also has it been said by Panchasikha : — * The power of the knower is certainly 
unchangeable. The power of the knower means the self (Atmd.) And although for this 
very reason it does not in reality change with the modifications of the Will-to-be, it as it 
were follows the modifications of the Will-to-be, resting as it does in each object that 
comes into the changeful m’nd. 

The question arises, How is it that it looks as it were running after every object, 
although it, as a matter of fact, does not do so. Further how does it follow the modi- 
fications of the mind, when it does not modify itself ? For this reason he says : — ‘ Inas- 
much as the Purusa cognizes, &c.* 

“ Seized of consciousness ” : — This means having been coloured by contiguity. What- 
ever form the Will-to-be is transformed into, is as such coloured by consciousness. The 
Will- to-be is said to be ‘ seized of consciousness * when each transformation of it is as 
such coloured by consciousness. This is the meaning. Although the moon is not as 
a matter of fact transferred into pure water, yet inasmuch as its reflection passes into 
water, it is as it were transferred into it. So also, the power of consciousness, although 
not actually transferred into the Buddhi, yet it is, as it were, transferred into it, because 
It is reflected into it. By that fact consciousness becomes, as it were, of the very nature 
of the Will-to be. It accordingly follows the modifications of the Will-to-be. This ex- 
plains the words * by imitation.' It is said it cognizes by imitation as it cognizes by 
following the modifications of the Will-to-be. — 20. 

Sutra 21. 

Tad, his. Arthalj, purpose. Tadarthafc, for hia purpose. 

Dps rasya, of the knowable. Atm&, being, existence. 
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21 . For his purpose only is the being of the ‘ kno vi- 
able.’ — 72. 

«w vrarfcT 1 55^4 i ?rasrcrf 5 aRi<a*Mi<wfc 

^TmwMcTTut gs^ir *r gw rfk 1 wwgwrgw wwt * 5 

fowrikiutH 

vyAsa. 

The knowable comes out as the object of the Purusa appearing as 
an act of consciousness. For his purpose only, therefore, is the being 
of the knowable. The meaning is that it possesses the nature it does, 
for that purpose. Its nature, however, depending as it does upon another 
for its existence as such, is not cognized by the Purusa when the objects 
of achieving the puposes of enjoyment and emancipation are over. This 
would seem to imply that it is destroyed, because what constitutes its 
very being is thus done away with. But it is not destroyed. — 72. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Having described the nature of the knower and the knowable, now he says that the 
knowable exists for the knower, showing as this does in part the relationship existing 
between the two, the relation, that is to say, of the lord to his possessions. 4 For this 
purpose only is the being of the knowable,* He explains it : — * The knowable comes out 
as the object of, i.e., being enjoyable by the enjoyer, the Purusa, appearing as an act 
of consciousness.* For this reason the existence of the knowable is for his purpose only, 
t.c., for the purpose of the knower alone, and not for the purpose of the knowable. 

(The word translated here as the being is in the original Atm&, the self. Hence arises 
the question, How can the self exist for the self ?) For this reason he says : — Possesses 
the nature it does for that purpose. This is the meaning The knowable being of the 
very nature of pleasure and pain, is the enjoyable. Pleasure and pain which consist in 
being of the same class with the then prevailing mental habit, are in reality put up 
as such for his purpose only. The objects also such as sound, &c., cause pleasure and 
pain only because they also are of the nature of the knowable. And it is not themselves 
that are to be pleased or pained, because in that case these modifications would act as 
contrary to themselves. By the canon of residues, therefore, the power of conscious- 
ness only can be opposed or favoured. Therefore the being of the knowable is for the 
purpose of the Purusa only and not for the purpose of the knowable itself. 

It is because the being of the knowable is for the purpose of the Puru§a and not 
for the purpose of the knowable itself, that its Yiature acts to that purpose -until that 
purpose of the Purusa is achieved ; and ceases to act when that purpose has been achieved. 
For this reason he says ‘ Its nature, however, &c.* In itself the knowable is unintelli- 
gent. It is ensouled by another, by consciousness which is the nature of the self. “ En- 
souled by consciousness’* means that its nature as such is informed thereby. When 
enjoyment and emancipation have been achieved, it is no longer seen by the Purufa. 
Enjoyment is the experience of sound, &c„ as pleasure and pain, &c. Emancipation is 
the direct knowledge of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective Existence 
(Sattva). The Will-to-be is unintelligent and by itself does not know either. It is 
only by the reflection of the Purusa into itself that it does so. The enjoyment and 
18 
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the direct knowledge of the distinct nature of the Parana and Objective Existence, belong 
therefore to the Purusa Himself. Thus when the enjoyment and emancipation of the 
Purusa have been achieved, the purpose of fhe existence of the knowable no longer re- 
mains. The enjoyment and emancipation have no longer to be achieved. Hence it has 
been said : — ‘ When the object of achieving enjoyment and emancipation has been 
achieved* &c.’ 

In this connection he raises a doubt * It would follow, &c.’ and refutes it:— ‘But 
it is not destroyed.’— 72. 

Sutra 22 . 

srfrT TOTHHg U Wl 

wrfy Kyita-artham, whose objects have been achieved. sfit Prati, to him. 

Nastam, destroyed, srft Api, although, Anastam, not destroyed, nf 

Tad, from that, sw Anya, to others, otto i hhh . S&dh&rapatv&t, being common, 
owing to commonness. 

22. Although destroyed in relation to him whose 
objects have been achieved, it is not destroyed, being 
common to others. — 73. 
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VYASA. 


Why is it not destroyed ? “ Although destroyed in relation to him 
whose objects have been achieved, it is not destroyed, being common to 
others” than him. Even though destroyed, i.e., passed into annihilation, 
in relation to one Purusa, whose objects have been achieved, it is not 
destroyed in reality, because it is common to other Puru§as beside him. 
Although it is destroyed to the Purusa who has attained wisdom, it is 
not destroyed in relation to the Purusas who have not attained wisdom, 
vs it has not done its duty by them yet. It is, therefore, still related to 
them, as an object of the act of consciousness,* and is as such of course, 
ensouled by them into form. 

This further explains the eternal conjunction of the indestructible 
energies of the knower and the knowable. As has been said : — The 
characterised being eternally conjoined, there is eternal conjunction of 
mere characteristics also. —73. 


VAC^ASPATI’S gloss. 

But becoming altogether unperceivable as it does, how is it that it is not destroyed ? 
Pore^taUing this objection he asks the question, * Why is it not destroyed V and answers 
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by the aphorism 4 Although destroyed in relation to him whose objects have been 
achieved, fto.’ The Parana whose objects have been achieved, is so spoken of here. Even 
though destroyed in relation to him, it, the knowable, is not really destroyed, because 
it Is common to all the other Purugas, whether they be the wise ones or the unwise 
ones. He explains 4 Even though destroyed, in relation, &c.’ Destruction means dis- 
appearance, The knowable, however, is not destroyed, being common to all the other 
Puru^as. Consciousness is the nature of the self which is beyond the knowable. It is 
by that, that the knowable is ensouled. That is known in the fcruti, Smyiti, Purftpa 
and Itih&sa as the Unmanifested, One without parts, not dependent upon anything else, 
pervading, eternal, possessing the energy of all the effects in the world. It does not 
become the object of knowledge to the wiseman the act being contrary to his nature. It is, 
however, seen by the unwise^ and is not therefore non-existent. Colour is not seen by 
the blind man ; it does not, therefore, cease to exist, being visible to a man with eyes* 
Further, there is not one Purusa only like the Prakyiti. That there are more Purugas 
than one is proved by differences of life, death, pleasure and pain and evolution and 
emancipation. As to the Vedio texts which speak of the unity of the Puru$as, they are 
contrary to other authoritative knowledge ; they also can somehow be reconciled by the 
absence of difference of time and place and by devotion. Further, the Vedic texts them- 
selves lay down clearly that the Prakyiti is one and that the Puru§as are many. Thus 
the text ; — 44 One unborn is there, who is red, black and white ; she goes one giving birth 
to many children. One unborn Puruga follows her enjoying ; another unborn Purufa gives 
her up, ..having enjoyed all her enjoyables.”-- (Svetftsvatara Upani?ad). The aphorism 
under discussion explains only the meaning of this' text. 

Inasmuch as the knowable, although destroyed in relation to one, exists in relation 
to another Purufa, the powers of seeing (consciousness) and being seen (the knowable) 
are per m anen t, <and the eternity of their* conjunction is hereby explained. The author 
states the concurrence of the ' Agamis with this position : — 4 As it has been said.’ The 
4 characterized,’ i.e., the qualities are in eternal conjunction with the selves (the &tm&s). 
Hence their conjunction with the characteristics, t. e., the phenomenal state of Mahat, &c., 
is also eternal. Although the conjunction of the Mahat, &c., with each one of the Purugas 
has an end, notwithstanding its having had no beginning, yet the conjunction of all of 
them with the Mahat, Ac., has no end, as these are common to all. It is for this reason 
that the words used are 4 characteristics only.’ The author shows the generic qualities 
pervading all the phenomena of that class by using the word 44 only.” It is for this 
reason that although the conjunction of one Purufa with one manifestation of the principle 
of Mahat has ceased to exist, the conjunction of another Purufa with another manifesta- 
tion of the Mahat has not become a thing of the p*st. It has, therefore, been spoken of 
as ever-present (Nitya).— 22. 

Sutra 2 j. 

1 ftwwefl 

Sva, of being owned. Sv&mi, of <bwniii&. Saktyob, of the 
powers of both, un- Svarftpa, of the natures, wsfN Upaiabdhi, the recogni- 
tion. Hetub, that brings about, sin: Samyogab, conjunction. 

23. Conjunction is that which brings about the re- 
cognition of the natures of the power of owning and the 
capacity of being owned. — 74. 
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vyasa. 

This aphorism was composed for the purpose of explaining the 
nature of conjunction. ‘ Conjunction is that which brings about the 
recognition of the natures of the power of owning and the capacity of 
being owned.’ The Puru§a is the owner. ‘ The knowable * is whatever 
is owned. The former is conjoined to the latter for the purpose of know- 
ing. The cognition of the knowable which follows from that conjunction 
is enjoyment. The knowledge, however, of the nature of the knower is 
emancipation. Conjunction, therefore, ends when it has caused knowledge. 
Knowledge is, therefore, called the cause of separation. Knowledge is the 
contracditory of ignorance. Therefore, ignorance is said to be the reason 
for conjunction. Here knowledge is not the cause of freedom (Moksa) ; 
because the absence of Ignorance itself, meaning as it does the absence 
of bondage, is freedom (Mok§a). When knowledge comes into existence, 
ignorance which is the cause of bondage disappears, and with it the 
bondage which is caused thereby. It is for this reason that knowledge, 
the seeing of the true nature of things, is said to be the cause of 
Kaivalya (absolute independence, standing alone.) 

And now what is this Ignorance (adarrfana), this absence of know- 
ledge ? Is it a function of the qualities ? Or, is it the non-reproduction 
of the mind which after having shown all the objects to the Puru^a has 
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become latent? That there should be absence of knowledge notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the knowable or the thing owned, is also unreasonable. 
Is it again the purposefulness of the qualities? Or, is it Nescience which 
has passed into the state of latency with its own appropriate mental state, 
and has become the seed which produces the mind appropriate to its 
own manifestation ? Is it again the manifestation of the potency of 
motion, on the potency of rest having expended itself. It has been said 
on this subject, that the Pradh&na, the material cause of all manifestation, 
would become what it is not, if it tended only to rest, because in that 
case there would not be any manifestation into phenomena ; nor would 
it be what it is, if it were to remain in constant motion, because in that 
case, the phenomena would become eternal and never disappear. It is 
only when it tends to both these states, that it can be called the Pradhana i 
(the cause of manifestation) not otherwise. The same considerations 
apply to any other causes that might be imagined. 1 

Some say that Ignorance (adarrfann) is nothing but the power 
which manifests as knowing (dar^ana). As the text says, ‘ The activity 
of the Pradhana is for the sake of showing herself.’ 

Others say that Ignorance (adarsana) is the characteristic of both the 
knower (Purusa) and the knowable, because the Purusa possesses only the 
power of knowing all that may be known, but does not know, before the 
setting in of manifestation ; and the knowable possesses only the capacity 
of causing all effects, but is not known at the time. Here this knowledge, 
though of the very nature of the knowable, stands in need of the incoming 
of the Purusa for its achievement, and is therefore a characteristic of the 
knowable. Again although it is not of the nature of the Purusa, yet 
depending as it does for its completion upon the illumination of the 
knowable, Ignorance looks as if it were a characteristic of the Puru§a. 

Some again say that Ignorance is seeing or knowing (darrfana) only. 

These are alternative conceptions of the teaching only. This mani- 
foldness of alternative conceptions is the common ground for the con- 
junction of the qualities with all the Purus<as. — 74. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Thus then having described the cause of conjunction to be the achievement of the 
objects of the Purusa and having further described the concomitant eternity of the 
Pradli&na as well as the cause of the conjunction common to all the Purusas, this aphorism 
was composed to explain the nature of the conjunction which is not common to all the 
Purujas but pertains only to the individual * Conjunction is the cause of the recognition 
of the nature of the power of owning and the capacity of being owned.* Inasmuch as 
the knowledge is for his sake, the Purusa enjoying the benefits conferred by it, becomes 
its owner, and the knowable becomes its own possession). This correlation of theirs 
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being determined as it is by the nature of the powers themselves, becomes the cause of 
the recognition of their natures. It is this that is illuminated by the Commentary 
“ The Purusa is the owner.” On account of fitness only as such, he is conjoined with the 
knowable as its own by virtue of its fitness again. The rest is easy. 

Very well. The recognition of the nature of the seer is called emancipation (Apavar- 
ga) because by the instrumentality thereof one is drawn away from the conjunction. 
Perfect freedom (Moksa), however, is not a thing which can be brought about by means 
of anything. It would, therefore, certainly fall-short of perfect freedom . For this reason 
he says Conjunction, therefore, ends when it has caused knowledge ; the conjunction 
that is to say, of the individual Purusa with the individual Will-to-be. Therefore, know- 
ledge is called the cause of separation. 

But then how is it that the conjunction ceases with the attainment of knowledge. 
He says that 4 Knowledge is the contradictory of ignorance, &c/ What then? For 
this reason he says : — * Ignorance, i.e., Nescience is said to be the reason for conjunction/ 
Further he illuminates the same meaning : — 4 Here knowledge is not the cause of f reedom 
(Moksa), &c/ 

Well, but knowledge may remove ignorance being contradictory thereto ; how can 
bondage be removed ? For this reason he says : — 4 When knowledge comes into existence 
&c/ The meaning is that perfect freedom (Moksa) is the establishment of the self ill 
its own nature, quite independent as he is of the Will-to-be ; and that the means whereby 
it is brought about is not knowledge, but the removal of ignorance. 

In order to establish the particular ignorance which is the cause of the conjunction 
to all the Purusas, he now sets out the alternative forms of ignorance as such 4 And 
now what is, &c/ He suggests a theory 4 Is it a function of the qualities, &c/ The 
function of the qualities is their power of bringing about effects. It is by virtue of 
that that conjunction becomes the cause of creation (Sams&ra). 

Taking up the form of denying what seems to be implied, he states the second 
alternative 4 Or is it, &c/ The meaning is that the mind by whom the objects, such 
as sound, &c., and the mental manifestation of the distinction between the Puruga and 
the Objective Existence are shown, is not born along with these states. He explains the 
same : — 4 In its own knowability, that is, sound, &c., and the manifestation in the mind of 
the distinctive natures of the Purusa and the essence of matter, the Pradhana is active 
only so long as the two-fold knowledge has not been brought about. When the two-fold 
knowledge has been brought about it ceases to act/ This is another suggestion thrown 
out. 

Now he mentions the third alternative 4 Is it again the purposefulness of the 
qualities/ The meaning is that inasmuch as the effect always exists, enjoyment and 
emancipation which have to manifest in the future, exist though not predicable in the 
present. 

He suggests the fourth alternative in the same form of suggestive interrogation : — 
4 Or is it Nescience, &c/ The suggestion is that it may be Nescience which at the time 
of every creation goes into the state of latency of the Pradhfina having been drawn in 
along with its own mind and then becomes the seed for the production of the same mind 
by its own potentiality. For this reason it is the residual potency of Nescience which 
is different from knowledge that is called Ignorance. 

He states the fifth alternative in the same form of a suggestive question: — 4 Is it 
that the potency of motion of the Pradhana, the potency, that' is to say, which is respon- 
sible for inclining the Pradh&na, towards the manifestation of effects, is essentialized on 
the potentiality of rest which lives in the Pradhana and which consists in the continued 
successive manifestation of the modification of equipoise, coming to an end ? He states the 
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teaching of another school in support of the existence of both these potencies : — 4 It has 
been said on this subject,’ by those who deny the existence of the one only. The Pradhdna 
is that by which the world of modifications is created. If that Pradhdna always tend 
towards rest and never towards motion, then it cannot create any modification and must, 
therefore, become the contradiction of itself. If again it go on always moving and never 
tend to rest, then he says : — 4 If it were to remain in constant motion, &c.’ 

In some places the reading of both the words * sthiti ’ and 4 gati,’ is in the dative 
case. In that case the dative case ancf the word 4 eva ’ are to be read as meaning the 
same thing. If it did not go into the state of rest, then no modification would disappear ; 
and if a t thing which exists does not disappear, it can never also re-appear ; and thus 
there would be no modifications. In this view nothing would ever be created, and thus 
there would be no Pradhana. It is by motion and rest, both alternating, that this cause 
becomes Pradhdna, not otherwise. If only one of these alternative states were admitted 
then not only in the case of Pradhana, but in the case of other First Causes, such as 
Parabrahma, Maya, atoms, &c., also the same discussion would be relevant. These causes 
too would be no causes, if they were to remain in constant rest, because in that case they 
would not produce effects. They would similarly be no causes, if they were to remain in 
constant motion, because in that case, the modifications themselves becoming eternal, no 
necessity would remain for a cause* 

He states the sixth alternative again as a suggestive interrogation. 44 Some say 
that ignorance is nothing but the power which manifests as knowing (darsana). It is 
said in the case of the Prajapati vow, 4 Do not see the rising sun.* This signifies the 
mental mood which co-exists with and is responsible for the act of seeing not. So also ia 
the case of ignorance too the denial of knowledge means that, co-existent with the absence 
of knowledge, there is a power which takes its origin therein and which with the object 
of bringing about the knowledge termed enjoyment, Ac., joins the knower to the knowable. 

He cites a Vedic text in support of the same subject : — 4 The activity of the Pradh&na 
is, Ac.’ Grant that the Pradh&na becomes active for the purpose of showing herself as the 
Yedic text says ; but it is not the power of knowing the nature of the self that becomes 
active. For this reason he says : — 4 The Purusa possessing the power of knowing all that 
may be known, Ac/ It is not the object of showing herself that only sets the Pradh&na 
into activity, because before the setting in of activity, it could not be said whether it 
possessed the power of being seen. Hence it is the capacity of being seen that sets in 
activity. This the Yedic text says by implication. 

This is the sixth alternative, that the power of seeing (knowing) depends upon the 
PradMna. Now he states the seventh alternative, which takes up the position that the 
power of knowing depends upon both. 4 Ignorance depends upon both, Ac.* Ignorance, 
£«., the power of seeing is the characteristic of both the Purusa and the knowable. Such 
is the position of some (thinkers.) 

This may be allowed with regard to the knowable, because all the powers have it 
as their substratum. We cannot, however, allow it with regard to the Purusa. The power 
of knowing has not the Purusa for its substratum, because knowledge does not enter into 
the Purusa to make a part of him. If it did, the Purusa would become changeable. (He 
would not remain the constant factor which he is always found to be in all mental pheno- 
mena). For this reason he says : — 4 Here this knowledge, Ac.’ 

Let it then be of the nature of the 4 knowable.* In that case knowledge, being a 
modification of the constituent energy of the 4 knowable ’ m.st also be un-intelligent by 
nature. It could not, therefore, perform the function of the knowing as a characteristic 
of the knowable. The non-intelligent is not self-illuminating. For this reason know- 
ledge becomes a characteristic of the 4 knowable,* only with reference to the incoming 
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of the knower, the self, the reflection of consciousness therein. This is known by the act 
indicating the actor. 

Well but this too makes knowledge to be a characteristic of the knowable, not at the 
same time a characteristic of the Purusa too. For this reason he says : — ‘ Again although 
it is not of the nature of the Purusa, Ac.* The essence of matter is certainly not of the 
nature of the Purusa. Still' the incoming of the*Purusa, i.c., the reflection of conscious- 
ness on which the act of knowing the knowable essence of the Will-to-be depends, makes 
it possible that the act of knowing be spoken of as it were to be an act of the Purusa, 
although not really so. This is the meaning. The characteristics of the Will-to-be shine 
forth as the characteristics of consciousness, because consciousness and the Will-to-be 
appear to be one, on account of the Will-to-be always carrying the reflection of conscious- 
ness along with itself. 

He now mentions the eighth alternative:— ‘Some say that the seeing, t.e., the 
knowing of sound, Ac., is itself ignorance, not that of the distinction between the Purusa 
and the Objective Essence. This is the same as that the power of seeing, although an 
authority for the perception of colour, is no authority for the perception of taste, Ac. This 
is the meaning. The cognitions of sound, &c., as pleasurable appearances, Ac., point to 
the conjunction of ttie knower. and the knowable, because it is necessary for their 
achievement. 

All the alternative theories have been described. In order to accept the fourth 
alternative, he rejects all the others, because all the other alternative conceptions of the 
teaching of the S&nkhya, being common to all the Pnrusas lead to the absonce of variety 
of experience : — “ These are the alternative conceptions of the teaching, Ac.”— -28. 

Sfltra 24. 

TOT \m\\ 

to Tasya, its. $3: Hetuh, effective cause, Avidyfi, nescience. 

24. Nescience is its effective cause. — 75. 
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vyAsa. 

The effective cause, however, of the conjunction of the individual 
consciousness with its own Will-to-be is Nescience, which means the 
potency of the habit of unreal cognition. The Will-to-know, possessed as 
it is of the aroma of the habits of unreal cognition, does not culminate 
into the knowledge of the self, which is the end of its work, and thus 
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having still a duty to perform, comes back. When, however, it reaches 
the culmination of its work, which is the attainment of the knowledge of 
the Puru§a, its work is achieved, ignorance is gone, the cause of bondage 
no longer remains, and it does no longer come back. 

Someone ridicules this position by the story of the impotent hus- 
band. A foolish wife thus addressed her husband : — “ My dear, my sister 
has got children. Wherefore have I none ? ” He said to her : — “ I shall 
beget children unto thee when I am dead.’* Similarly, this knowledge 
while in existence, does not cause the mind to cease from action ; what 
hope is there that it will cause cessation when suppressed ? Says on 
this subject a* teacher very nearly perfect: — “Is not Moksa (freedom) 
the cessation of the Will-to-be itself and nothing else ? The Will-todbe 
ceases to act when the cause of ignorance no longer remains. The Ig- 
norance which is the cause of bondage is removed by knowledge. Moksa 
(perfect freedom) then is only the cessation of the mind from its work. 
Wherefore then this mental confusion out of place ? 75. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

In order to establish the fourth alternative he introduces the aphorism : — ‘ The 
effective cause, however, of the conjunction, Ac.’ 4 Individual consciousness’ : — The word 
Pratyak-chetana in the text means consciousness which cognizes by reflex action, and as 
the conjunction which makes it possible is not common to all the Purusas, and is the 
conjunction of one Pnrusa with his own independent Will-to-be, variety of experience is 
effected. (Hence the translation Individual Consciousness). 

He reads the aphorism 4 Nescience is uts effective cause.* But Nescience is Unreal 
Cognition. It is duo to the conjunction of consciousness with the individualized Will- to-be 
just as other experiences and emancipation are due to it. If the Will-to be is not con- 
joined to consciousness, there can be no existence for unreal cognition. How is it then 
that Nescience is the cause of any kind of cognition ? For this reason he says:— ‘Which 
means the residual potency of Unreal cognition.’ The Nescience of other creations drawn 
in with the mind in which it manifested, live in the Pradhana in the shape of potential 
energy. The Pradh&na, possessed as it is of the aroma of this potential energy, evolves 
out of itself, the Will-to-be of a particular Pur usa, just as it was before. Similarly in 
the regular order of each creation preceding another. The order of creation being eternal 
no defect arises in the theory. It is for this reason that the Puru§ a is not free at the 
time of each creation. For this reason he says : — 4 The Will-to-be possessed as it is, &c.’ 

When, however, the knowledge of the Pur usa reaches its end, then the cause of 
bondage in the shape of the residua of unreal cognition no longer exists, and’rt does not 
come back. For this reason he says 4 When, however, it reaches its culmination, &c.* 

Here some nihilists ridicule this state of absolute independence (Kaivalya)' by 
refitting the story of the impotent husband. The author tells the story of the impotent 
husband 44 A foolish wife, &c.” 44 Wherefore ” in the translation stands for 44 with’ whfct 
object ” in the original. Object here stands for reason. The object of an act is the reason 
of the action. 

The author Shows the similarity with the story of the impotent : — 4 Similarly, 
This existing knowledge of the distinction between consciousness antf the * qualities * 
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does not causo mental cessation ; what reason is there that higher iesirelessness, the 
light of knowledge alone will make the mind to disappear after having restrained it along 
with its residual potency ? The effect of something exists only so long as the cause 
itself exists. It does not remain in existence when the cause ceases to exist. He refutes 
this by quoting the reasoning of a teacher who agrees on ihis point 4 Says on this 
subject a teacher, &c.’ 

A teacher, very nearly perfect though not altogether, is called Achnryadesa. As 
to a perfect teacher V&yu has described his qualities thus 4 One is called an Ach&rya 
because he understands the meaning of the teaching (Sastra) well, establishes one in 
right conduct also, and also himself keeps the right line of action.’ \ \ 

Moksa (absolute freedom) is only the cessation of the Will-to-be after it has achieved 
experience and the discrimination of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective 
Existence. It is not that the Will-to-be itself ceases to exist. This ceasing of the Will-to- 
know from its work of causing experience and emancipation, although the Will-to-know 
itself lives on, follows immediately upon its establishment in the state of the /Cloud of 
Virtue (Dharma Megha) which is the culmination of discriminative knowledge. He illu- 1 
minates the same : — 4 The Will-to-know ceases to act when ignorance, which is the cause of 
bondage, is removed by knoAvledge. The removal of knowledge (the cessation of the act 
of knowing) is brought about by higher desirelessness. The meaning is that perfect 
freedom (Moksa) exists even though the Will-to-know itself lives on.’ Having described 
the opinion of the teacher, he now gives his own 4 Moksa then is only the cessation of the 
mind from its work.’ 

But it has been said that when the act of knowing ceases the mind itself very soon 
ceases to exist. How is it then this brought about by knowledge ? For this reason he 
says 4 Wherefore then this mental confusion quite out of place V The construction is 
as follows : — We may be taunted thus if we believe that knowledge is the direct cause 
of the cessation of the mind. We, however, lay down that discriminative knowledge 
becomes useful in establishing the Purusa in its own nature, when having reached the 
highest point, by the successive appearances of the higher and higher stages of the inhibi- 
tive trance, it comes to co-exist with the state of mental cessation. How then have we 
laid ourselves out for a taunt ? —24. 

Sutra 25. 

irvui 

Tad, its. mmm Abli&v&t, on account of disappearance. Saniyo- 

g&bhlvah, the disappearance, mm: Abh&vah, of conjunction ffPi^H&uam, re^ 

moval. uf Tad, that. 5$: DriseJj, of the knower. fowfKaivalyam, absolute freedom. 

25. Removal is the disappearance of conjunction on 
account of its disappearance that is the absolute freedom 
of the knower. — 76. 

i b bhp 4 gvteuftrsfbn*: 
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VYASA. . 

The pain that lias to be removed has been described, as also what 
is called conjunction, the cause of the pain to be removed, together with 
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the reaspn of its existence. Removal has to be discussed henceforward. 

‘ Removal is the disappearance of cotij unction brought about by- its dis- 
appearance ; that is, the absolute freedom of the knower. The meaning 
is that on the disappearance of the conjunction of the Purusa and the 
Will-to-be being brought about by the disappearance of ignorance, 
bondage is for ever removed. This is removal. This is the freedom of 
the seer (Purusa). It means his not getting mixed up again, i.e. 7 not 
being conjoined again with the ‘ qualities.’ — 76. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus described two departments of the science, now he introduces the 
aphorism for describing the third The pain that has been removed is the future pain. 
Removal is the disappearance, &c.’ Explains The meaning is &c.’ Because there is 
disappearance of conjunction even in the state of the Great Latency (Mahapralaya), the 
words ‘for ever’ have been used. The removal is the cessation of pain. This shows that 
the object of the removal is the fulfillment of the objects of the Purusa. The rest is 
easy.— 25. 

Sutra 2 6. 

fwtaro: nH ii 

Viveka, of discrimination, wfa: Khyatih, knowledge. Aviplava, 

undisturbed, sra IMua, of the removal. %m: Up&yah, the means. 

26. The means of the removal is discriminative know- 
ledge undisturbed. — 77. 
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VYASA. 

Pain is removed on the removal of the cause of pain. In the removal 
of pain consists the establishment of the Purusa in its own nature. What 
them is the means of attaining the state of this removal of pain? ‘Dis- 
criminative knowledge undisturbed is the means of the removal/ 

Discriminative knowledge is the recognition of the distinct natures 
of the Purusa and the Essence of matter (Sattv a). This, however, remains 
shaky as long as false knowledge has not been removed. When false know- 
ledge lias its seed burnt up and thus becomes incapable of fruition, 
then the dirt of disturbing energy (Rajas) being removed, mental essence 
is in the state of the highest purity and possesses the consciousness of 
the highest power ; and in that state flows on the stream of the notion of 
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discrimination, free from impurity. It is this discriminative knowledge 
undisturbed, that is the means of the removal. By this it is clear that 
the means of removal, the path of Moksa (absolute freedom), is the burning 
of the seed of false knowledge, so that it may not sprout again. — 77. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author introduces the aphorism, in order to describe the means of removal, the 
fourth branch of the science What then, &e. f “ Discriminative knowledge, undisturbed 
is the means of removal.” Discriminative knowledge comes into existence by verbal and 
inferential cognition also. The knowledge so obtained does not remove the actual or 
potential outgoing energies of the mind. In the case of such discriminative knowledge 
they always return to action. It is with the object of excluding the discriminative know- 
ledge thus acquired, thatHhe word ‘ Undisturbed’ is used. Undisturbed means ‘free 
from false knowledge.’ Disturbance is false knowledge. This is the meaning. Dis- 
criminative knowledge should be obtained by the teaching which consists of verbal 
knowledge. It should then be established in the mind by reasoning. It should be carried 
to its highest limit of illumination by devoted attention for a long time without interrup- 
tion and with reverence. Then does discriminative knowledge become direct. False 
knowledge is removed together with its residua. 1 1 becomes undisturbed. . This is the 
means of removal. The rest of the Commentary is easy. — 26. 

Sutra 27. 

TO UTO STFrUffo TO IftVSIl 

TO Tasya, hi3. sro Saptadh&, is sevenfold, Pr&nta-bhiUnih, final 

at each stage. TO Prajn&, discrimination. 

27. His discrimination becoming final at each stage, 
sevenfold. — 78. 
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VYASA. 

“ His ” iu whom discrimiaatioa has come up into consciousness, 
consideration of attainments is sevenfold. “ Sevenfold, *’ i.e., of seven 
descriptions only is the conscious discrimination of the thinker when at 
each stage the mental notion is not further produced, on account of the 
removal from the mind of the dirt which constitutes the veil of impurity. 
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This is as follows: — (1) The pain to be removed is known. Nothing 
further remains to be known of it. (2) The causes of pain to be removed 
have been done away with. (3) Removal has become a fact of direct 
cognition by means of inliibitive trance. (4) The means of knowledge 
in the shape of discriminative knowledge has been understood. 

This is the four-fold freedom of conscious discrimination from ex- 
ternal phenomena. The freedom from the mind itself is three-fold. The 
Will-to-be has done its duty. The ‘qualities’ tending to become latent 
into their cause* disappear along with it, finding no support as they do, 
like stones roIleJ down from the edge of a hill-top. Nor once passed into 
latency, do they come back to life again, there being no object for it. In 
this state the Purusa, having passed beyond the limits of the relation with 
the ‘ qualities,’ remains only the light of his own pure nature and is free. 

The Purusa who has seen successively these seven stages of discri- 
mination is called ‘ adept ” (ku^ala). He remains free and wise even when 
the mind is resolved into its cause, because he has passed beyond the 
sphere of the ‘ qualities.’ — 78. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSa 


The author describes by the aphorism the nature of the finality of the perfection of 
discriminative knowledge:— ‘ His discrimination becoming fiual at each stage is seven- 
fold.’ Explains : — ‘ His, &c. * 

He in whom the discrimination has just up into consciousness, is the Yogi, in whom 
the mental phenomenon is present at the time. 

His ‘consideration of attainments,’ means the sending back of his thought oyer the 
whole ground that has already been passed over. 

The veil of impurity of the mental essence is the same as dirt. When that is 
removed, and when consequently, ‘ the mental notiou is not further produced,' i.e., the 
outgoing energy of the notions due to the qualities of disturbance (rajas) and inertia 
(tamas) is no longer active, he reaches the final point in a stage of undisturbed discrimi- 
native knowledge. This consciousness of discrimination of his is seven-fold, i.e., of seven 
descriptions only. The difference of descriptions of consciousness is due to the difference 
of its objects. 

The stages, i. ., the states are spoken of as each becoming final, because each as 
such reaches its ultimate and highest point. The ultimate and highest point is that 
beyond which there is no point of its culmination. The stages of consciousness, i.e., of 
discriminative knowledge, each of which reaches its culmination, are spoken of as 
becoming final at each stage. ’ 

Now he describes these seven stages, each reaching its own culmination : — ‘That 
as follows, &c.’ 

Out of the four stages which are brought about by the effort of man, he illustrates the 
first : — ‘ The pain to be removed has been known.* Whatever has its origin in the Pra- 
dhana is certainly pain, by reason of the pains of consequence, anxiety and habitua- 
tion, and by reason of the contrariety of the modifications of the qualities.’ It has, there- 
fore, to be removed. It is that which has been known* He shows its, finality: — ‘nothing 
further remains to be known of it/ 
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He mentions the second stage : — ‘ The causes have been dono away with.’ He 

speaks of the finality ‘ Nothing more of them, &c.’ 

He mentions the third : — ‘The removal which is brought about by inhibitive trance, 
has been made by me a fact of direct cognition, ascertained by internal perception, while 
I am in the state of Cognitive trance only. It is to be understood that nothing farther 
of it remains to be ascertained.” 

He mentions the fourth': — “The means of removal in the shape of discriminative 
knowledge has been understood, i.c., has been brought into existence. It is to be under- 
stood that there is nothing more of it to be brought into being. This is the four-fold 
freedom of consciousness from external phenomena. Freedom means their ending. The 
fact of their being the objects of humau effort has been shown by their being external 
phenomena.” 

Now he speaks of the freedom from the mind, which is brought about after the 
states brought about by human effort and which does not depend upon effort 1 The free- 
dom from the mind is, however, three-fold.’ He mentions the first : — ‘ The Will-to-be has 
done its duty.’ The meaning is that it has achieved experience and emancipation. He 
mentions the second : — ‘ The qualities, &e.’ He shows their finality: — ‘Nor once passed 
into latency, &c.’ 

He mentions the third In this state, &c. In this state the Purusa even while 
in life, is called free and wise ; because this is his last birth. He says this : — ‘ The Purusa 
who has seen in succession these, &c.’ He says that this state is not dependent upon 
the mind: — ‘He remains free and wise even when the mind is resolved into its cause, 
because he has passed beyond the sphere of the qualities.’ — 27. 

SOtra 28. 

Yoga, of yoga. ^ Aftga, of the accessories, Anusthanad, by the 

sustained practice, sngfg Asuddhi, of impurity. ^ Ksaye, on the destruction. 

Jnana, of wisdom. Diptih, the light, sir A , reaching up to. Viveka, 
of discrimination. Khyatefi, the knowledge. 

28. On the destruction of impurity by the sustained 
practice of the accessories of Yoga, the light of wisdom 
reaches up to discriminative knowledge.— 79. 
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VYASA. 

Discriminative knowledge becomes the means of removal, when 
achieved. There can be no achievement without the adoption of the 
means thereof. This, therefore, is taken up. “ By the sustained practice 
of the accessories of Yoga is impurity destroyed and then the light of 
wisdom shines up to discriminative knowledge.’ 

The accessories of Yoga are eight, to be further named. By their 
sustained practice is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition, which is of 
the nature of impurity. Destruction means disappearance. When that 
is destroyed, real knowledge is manifested. As the means of achieve- 
ment are being practised more and more, so is the impurity being attenu- 
ated more and more. And as more and more of it is being destroyed, so 
also goes on increasing more and more the light of wisdom following in 
the wake of destruction. This increase reaches its culmination in discri* 
minative knowledge. This means that its highest culmination is in 
the knowledge of the nature of consciousness and the * qualities.’ 

The practice of the accessories of Yoga is the cause of the separa- 
tion of impurity, as the axe is tlie cause of the separation of tlie piece 
of wood cut off thereby. It is, however, the cause of the attainment of 
discriminative knowledge, as virtue is the cause of happiness. It is not 
a cause otherwise. 

Well, 'how many of these causes are therein the Teaching? They 
have been said to be nine only as follows : — ‘ A cause is said to operate 
in nine ways : — As the cause of birth, of preservation, of manifestation, 
of modification, of sequential cognition, of attainment, of separation, of 
differentiation, of upholding.’ 

Of these the cause of birth : the mind is of knowledge. 

The sustaining cause : the achievement of the objects of the Purusa 
is of the mind, as food is of the body. 

The cause of manifestation is as light is the cause of the manifes- 
tation of colour ; as also the knowledge of colour, 
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The cause of change or modification is, as for example, a different 
object of the mind. Or fire of the food that is cooked. 

The cause of sequential cognition is as the knowledge of smoke is 
of the knowledge of fire. 

The cause of attainment is as the practice of the accessories of Yoga 
of the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

The cause of separation is as the same of impurities. 

The cause of differentiation is as the goldsmith is of gold. Simi- 
larly, as in the case of the one notion of the same woman, Nescience 
causes forgetfulness ; anger makes it painful ; desire makes it pleasur- 
able ; the knowledge of realities makes it indifferent, neither pleasurable 
nor painful. 

The eatiseof upholding is as the body is of the organs of sensation 
and action and vice versa ; the elements of the bodies and each of these 
mutually of all the others. So also the animals, men and gods each of the 
others. Thus there are nine descriptions of causal operations. These 
■\re to be applied to other objects also as may be As to the practice of 
the accessories of Yoga they operate as causes in two ways only. — 79. 

VACHASPATI’S glo&s. 

V 

Now fchon having described the four departments of the science, and seeing that 
the discriminative knowledge which as the means of removal falls within these depart- 
ments, has not been achieved like cow’s milk, &e.* (which although existing in the udders, 
is not obtained until it is drawn out) and farther seeing that this cannot be achieved 
without employing some means, he goes on to describe the means: — ‘Discriminative 
knowledge becomes the means, &c/ 

Here shows by the aphorism in what way does the means of knowledge operate as 
a cause of discriminative knowledge. ‘On the destruction of impurity, &c.* The acces- 
sories of Yoga destroj impurity by operating as may be along visible and invisible lines. 
Tt should be understood that the five branches of Untrue cognition are spoken of here as 
indicative of virtue and vice also, because they too are of the nature of impurities, being 
as they are the causes of life-state, life-experience and life-period. The rest is easy. 

A cause is seen operating in more ways than one. In what does the practice of 
Yoga operate as the cause ? For this reason he says : — 

* The practice of the accessories of Yoga, &c. ’ The cause of impurity being re- 
moved, means that it separates impurity from the essence of the Will-to-be. He gives an 
illustration * As the axe, &c. * The hatchet separates the tree to be cut from the root. 

Further, having separated the essence of the Will-to-be from impurity, it leads it to 
the attainment of discriminative knowledge, as obedience to law is the means of the 
attainment of happiness. Similarly is the practice of Yoga accessories the means of the 
attainment of discriminative knowledge. There is no other way in which the cause 
operates. He says this:— ‘It is the cause of attainment. &c.’ Inasmuch as it is said 
that there is no other way in which it operates, he puts the question, How many are the 
ways of operation altogether ? He answers : ‘ They are nine only.’ He enumerates them 
by averse: — ‘Birth, preservation, &c.' Now he illustrates them: ‘The cause of birth, 
&c.* The mind operates to bring knowledge from the state of being unpredicable into 
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the state of present existence ; it is, therefore, the cause of the birth of knowledge. The 
fulfilment of the purpose of the Purusa is the cause of the preservation of the mind* Born 
of the principle of egoism, the mind is preserved as long as it has not fulfilled both the 
objects of the Purusa. When, however, both the objects of the Purusa have been fulfilled, 
it is no longer preserved as such. For this reason the non-achievement of the objects of 
the Purusa is the cause of the preservation of the mind, after it has been born out of its 
cause. He gives an illustration ‘As food of the body/ 

Manifestation means the placing of an object under certain conditions so that they 
may help in the act of perception either by means of the senses or by the act of the mind 
itself ; as light is the cause of the manifestation of colour. 

The cause of change or modification of the mind is an object other than that which 
has possession of the mind at the time. So goes the story. Mrikandu was sitting with 
his mind entranced. He heard the fifth note of the musical scale emitted by a creeper 
that was ripening. He at once opened his eyes, and what did he see? The fair and youth- 
ful nymph Pramlocha. The sight of her beauty drew away his mind from the object of 
his then mental appli ation, and his mind became attached to her. He gives an illus- 
tration of this ‘ As fire is of the things cooked.’ When raw, the particles of rice, &c., 
are so close as to make them hard to be separated. By cooking a change is introduced. 
The particles become loose. Fire operates as the cause of change, that is, of the intro- 
duction of softness instead of hardness. 

It is only the knowledge of an existing object that is brought about; by sequential 
cognition. The knowledge of smoke is the cause of the knowledge of fire. Knowledge 
is that which is known. The knowledge of fire here means the knowledge which is the 
same as fire, the mental idea of fire. This is the meaning. It* is by sequential cognitioii 
that it operates as the cause of the knowledge of fire existing in the present as the thing 
to be known. 

t It is natural with causes to pass into effects ; but for some reason they sometimes 
do not pass Into that state. Take, for example, water. It is the nature of water to flow 
downwards when poured on a higher level. But an embankment may be made to check 
its downward flow. The same is the case here. The essence of the Will- to-be is by 
nature pleasing and luminous. It is natural for it to reach the state of happiness 
and discriminative knowledge. It, however, does not reach that state somehow by 
reason of being checked in its operations by vice (adharma) or by inertia (tamas). 
That check is removed by virtue or by the practice of the accessories of Yoga. Its 
operations thus become unhampered ; it reaches that state, being its natural producer. 
As will be said There is no operative cause to set the Prakritis into action; but It 
pierces through the impediments like the husbandman.’ — iv. 3. It is thus that the practice 
of the acessories of Yoga is said to operate as the cause of the attainment of discrimina- 
tive knowledge. With reference, however, to another effect lower down, it is described 
as the cause of separation. Thus he says : — 1 The cause of separation is as, &c.’ 

Now he describes the cause of differentiation : — 1 The cause of differentiation is as 
the goldsmith of the gold.’ Gold is both different and not different from wristlets, ear- 
rings and armlets. It is different when it is necessary to point out the difference ; not 
different when it is not desired to point out the difference. Thus is it different from the 
ear-rings. The goldsmith, however, who makes wristlets, makes them from gold which 
is not other than the gold of the ear-rings. He, therefore/becomes the cause of introduc- 
ing another differential altogether into the otherwise quite identical gold. He is, there- 
fore, the cause of differentiation. 

Similarly is fire the cause of the differentiation of things that are cooked. It is, 
however, described above as the cause of modification. What is intended to be said there 
Ni that the difference between cooked and raw rice, as the characteristics of the same 
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qualified thing, is not intended to be conveyed ; and therefore even though the two 
characteristics are born and disappear respectively, the thing qualified remains the 
same in both conditions. It is not possible to say that the thing qualified has become 
quite another thing. It is for these considerations that fire is only spoken of as the cause 
of modification. There is no overlapping. 

The meaning is not to be understood to be that different arrangement is the 
cause of differentiation, because in that case the goldsmith, in the text will be quite 
out of place. 

Having in the beginning described the * cause of differentiation in the outside 
world, now he describes the operation of the same with reference to the mind : — Similarly 
as in the case of a single notion about one woman, &c. Nescience consists in the cognition 
of lovability, &c., in a damsel. When this nescience is coupled with forgetfulness (moha) 
one becomes stupid, that is full of stupid imaginings. ‘ Maitra is a very fortunate man 
to possess such a jewel of a wife. I am unfortunate not to possess her. In the same 
way the notion of the same woman in the mind of a co-wife causes aversion and conse- 
quent pain. Similarly, the notion of the same woman in the mincf of the husband Maitra 
causes attachment and consequent pleasure. The knowledge of the realities thereof 
consists in the recognition of the fact that the body of the woman is after all nothing 
but skin, muscle, fat, bone and mucus ; and that it is naturally impure on account 
of the place of its fecundation and the seed which grows into it. This knowledge in the 
mind of the wise becomes the cause of the idea that it is neither pleasurable nor painful ; 
and thus it becomes the cause of desirelessness. 

The cause of upholding The body is the upholder of the power of sensation and 
action. These powers again are the upholders of the body. The five forces of Prana, 
&c., are the manifestations of the common energy of these powers. The body dies in their 
absence. Similarly, muscle and the other portions of the body support each other in life. 
Similarly, are the elements of Ppitkvi, &c., the supporters of the bodies of men, of Varuna, 
Sun, V£yu and those that live in the Chandraloka. The elements further support each 
other in life. The Ppithvi having the five qualities of odour, taste, colour, touch and sound, 
all the five elements are present therein supporting and supported by each other ; as 
also four in the Apas, three in the Tejas, two in the Vayu. The animals, men and gods 
also exist supporting each other in life. But’ how can they be the supporters of each 
other, seeing that they are not related to each other as the containor and the contained. 
For this reason he says ‘ They live for each other, &c.’ The body of man is sustained 
by the materials supplied by the bodies of beasts, bird, deer, snakes and vegetables. Simi- 
larly, the bodies of tigers and others of the same class are supported by the bodies of 
men, beasts, and deer, &c. Similarly, the bodies of beasts and deer, &c., are supported by 
vegetables, &c. Similarly, the bodies of gods are supported by the sacrifices of goats, 
deer, clarified butter and Purod&sa, <&c., offered by men as also by means of the accessories 
of sacrifice, branches and stones, &c. Similarly, the gods also support men by giving them 
the objects of their desires and by causing rain, &c. Therefore do they live for each 
other. The rest is easy.— 28. 

Sutra 29. 

m Yama, restraint, fam Niyama, observance, stcsr Asana, posture.nwrniPi Pr&- 
U&yama, regulation of breath. Pratyahara, abstraction, Hnsrr Dharag&, 

concentration. Dhyana, meditation. Samadhi, trance. (All these). 

Astau, eight. srgTft the accessories. 
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29. Restraint, Observance, Posture, Regulation of 
breath (Pranayama), Abstraction* Concentration, Meditation 
and Trance are the eight accessories of Yoga. — 80. 

q fr Kg rq $lfi l I q q?qra: n n 

VYASA. 

The accessories of Yoga are now determined. “ Restraint, &c.” We 
shall now describe their nature and practice in order. —80. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now the author determines the accessories of Yoga with the object of determining 
their number more or less. * The accessories of Yoga, <&c.' 

‘Restraint, &c.’ Practice, desirelessness, faith, energy, &c., are by their very nature 
to be understood as falling under these wherever they may properly fall, not as indepen- 
dent means. — 29. 

SOtra 30 . 


rf^TtiHT^R^m^fW'TrOTfT W: \\\Q\l 

m* Tatra, there, Ahims&, Abstinence from injury. Satya, 

veracity, Asteya, abstinence from theft. Brahmacharya, continence, 

vrfro* Aparigraha, Abstinence from avariciousness, all these, w: Yam&h, are the 
restraints. 

30. Of these the restraints are : Abstinence from 
injury (Ahimsa) ; Veracity; Abstinence from theft; Con- 
tinence ; Abstinence from avariciousness. — 81. 

qqrflrsnqqraaqagiq&qfoisT q*n i qq i fgq r saNhrr sNfcu sHbjqr- 

qmqfascfe i qqrRrqr^qrq sd^rr- 

i q^q^iq^ wcm^ tqt fta^ i qur ^ *»sqq snsrar qqr qqr 

q$if?r i sr?q uum qRFflq^ i uuTgfhci qqrwq 

ctut qrq qigrRi ^rr q qf^raT gnu qr 

qf«iqfqiq?vqT qT w%f^qr ^ ^m uT riiq qj^ %q««q(5i- 

«ftqqrqn0Tqqiqq^q ^fq wlfqrq^q yqw r^q y i q q Qt^q- 

%qr qjq' qq.- ar^qrq^nnq€req g?q i ^qqqrr^rj^ 

2[sirat qrq: qcsrfcf^an jH^^^rwr^rtqfhfcT i asrqq jjqf^q- 

^tqqi^q ^rqq: l 
qnr || VI 

VYASA. 

V. 

Of these, abstinence from injury is the not causing of pain to any 
living creature in any way at any time. The restraints and observances 
that follow have their origin in it. They are meant to achieve it. They 
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are taught with the object of teaching it. They are taken up with the 
object of rendering the light of its appearance purer. And so it has 
been said : — As the Brahmana goes on undertaking many a vow of 
restraint and observance, he goes on turning away from the sins commit- 
ted on account of forgetfulness, and having their origin in injury caused 
to others (Hiqis&) ; and by so doing he goes on rendering the Allium 
itself purer and purer. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in accord with facts. 
Speech and mind corresponds to what has been seen, heard and inferred 
as such. Speech is uttered for the purpose of. tranferring one’s know- 
ledge to another. It can only be said to have been employed for the 
good of others and not for their injury, if it is not deceptive, confused 
or barren in knowledge. If, however, it proves to be injurious to living 
beings even though uttered as such, it is not truth ; it is a sin only. By 
this outward appearance, this is a facsimile of virtue, and one gets into 
painful darkness. Therefore, let every one examine well and then utter 
truth for the benefit of all living beings. 

Theft is the making one’s own unlawfully of things belonging 
to others. Abstinence from theft consists in the absence of the desire 
thereof. 

Continence is the restraint of the hidden power, the power of 
generation. 

Absence of avariciousness is the non-appropriation of things not 
ones own, consequent upon seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
injury caused by the collection, preservation and destruction of goods. 
These are the restraints. — 81 . 

VACHAS PATI’S gloss. 

Having enumerated the accessories of Yoga as the restraints and observances, &c., 
now he enumerates the restraints by introducing the aphorism 4 Of these abstinence 
from injury, &c.' The restraints are abstinence from injury, &c. Now describes abstinence 
from injury as an accessory of Yoga * Not causing of pain, &c.’ Qualifies such Ahims& : 
1 The restraints and observances that follow, &c.’ 

4 Have their origin in it*: — the other restraints and observances when performed 
without observing the vow of causing no pain are, as it were, not performed ; because 
in that case they are quite useless. The practice is resorted to only for the purpose of 
achieving Ahitps&. 

If Ahirasa is the root of all those that follow, how is it that they are meant for achiev- 
ing it? For this reason he says * They are taught with the object of teaching it.’ The 
meaning is that achievement here refers to knowledge, *not to birth. 

Let that be. But if the following restraints and observances are for the purpose 
of giving a knowledge of AhimsS, then they are of no use ; because that knowledge is 
obtained from the other sources. For this reason he says : — 4 For the purpose of rendering 
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the light of its appearance purer.’ The meaning is that if the following ones are not 
practised, Ahiinsa would remain impure on account of the existence of untruth, &c. 

He mentions the concurrence of the Agamis with this * And so it has been said.’ 

Now he describes the nature of truth ‘ Word and thought being in accord with 
facts.’ Next he describes the nature of the facts ' 1 What has been heard, seen and in- 
ferred as such/ 

Otherwise it would not be truth. He describes this with reasoning. Speech is 
uttered with the object of transferring one’s thoughts to another; that is, for the purpose 
of creating in the other minds a knowledge similar to the knowledge existing in the mind 
of the speaker. For this reason, if it is not deceptive, &c. For example, Yudhisthira was 
questioned by Dron&chfirya with reference to the death of his son “My dear, your wealth 
is truth, is Aswattharafi, dead”? His answer was, “It is true that Asvvatthama is dead,” 
but he thought at the time of the death of Aswattharafi, the elephant, and not the son of 
Drona. This was merely a reply in the terras of the question. It did not transfer to the 
mind of Drona what was in the mind of Yudhisthira. The knowledge in Yudhisthira ’s 
mind was that the elephant was dead, and this he had obtained by the sense of his sight. 
The knowledge, however, that was transferred to the mind of Drona was that his son was 
dead. This is deceptive knowledge. 

‘ Confused speeches ’ is that which is born from confusion. The contusion may exist 
at the time of speaking, or, at the time of ascertaining the object of knowledge. 

Barren in knowledge is that which carries no information. As, for example, the 
knowledge of barbarians carries no impression of the objects of knowledge to the mind. It 
also means the speech which may be objectless. Such speech is not desirable to utter. 
In this case, even though the knowledge of the speaker is transferred to the mind of the 
hearer, yet it is not as it were transferred, because it i^ useless. 

Such speech also must be uttered for the good of others. If not so uttered, it is only 
the semblance of truth, not truth. For this reason he says : — ‘ It can only be said to be 
employed, &e/ 

4 If, however, it proves injurious to living beings, &c/ Take, for example, the case of 
a man who has taken the vow of truth, being asked by a gang of robbers if the caravan 
they be in pursui of had passed that way. He has seen it passing that way and says so. 
This utterance of his, even though technically truth, is not so in reality, as it tends to the 
injury of others. The rest is easy. 

He now describes theft, because the abstinence from any act depends upon the under- 
standing of the nature of the act. ‘Theft is the making of things, &c/ The object is 
to indicate the general by the particular. 

Inasmuch as the functioning of speech and body depends upon the mind, the mental 
modification is mentioned here as the principal factor 1 Absence of the desire thereof/ 

Next he describes the nature of continence : — 4 The restraint of the hidden power;’ 
The words “ hidden power,” are used to signify that the mere non-use of the organ is not 
continence. The desire of seeing and speaking to women and embracing them as the 
seats of Cupid is also incontinence. The meaning is that the other sensations tending 
towards that are also to be checked. 

He describes the nature of abstinence from avariciousness ‘ Absence of avaricioas- 
ness, &c/ Here the defect of attachment has been described. Attachment increases in 
consequence of the repetition of enjoyment, as also the deftness of the powers in their 
functioning. 

The defect of injury also has been described. IVo enjoyment is possible without 
causing injury to others. 
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, Absence of avariciousness is the not making one’s own of objects, inasmuch as their 

/ 

possession originates in undesirable means if they are not sanctioned by the Sastras and 
are obtainable without effort even ; and because there is evil done even in the preserva- 

p 

tion of possessions, that are obtained even in accordance with the Sastras.— SO. 

Sutra 31. 

wfu Jati, life-state. ^ Desa, space 3 st*i Kala, time. Samaya, and 

circumstance, sr^wt:, Anavachchhinnab, not limited by. flr^nrr: Sarva-bhaumab, 
universal. Mahavratam, the great vow. 

31. They are the Great Vow, universal, and not 'limited 
by life-state, space, time, and circumstance. (Samaya). 
—82. 

& 5 i JT^raarq; 1 cnsrrffsmrreer- 

fa JETcJRf^gwr it ^unfr^r 1 faftreq Tsre i 

^rarsrara ^utifT^T 1 uut =sr 
fijsri irprrafcr 1 qfarrar - 

Htur: 1 sr&jfts sh^tut jr^urer- 

11 \\ n 

VYASA. 

And these are ‘ the great vow, universal, not-limited by life-state, 
space, time and circumstance.’ 

Of these, abstinence from injury is limited to life-state, as for 
example, the injury inflicted by a fisherman is limited to fish alone, and 
to none else. The same is limited to space, as for example, in the case 
of a man who says to himself, “I shall not injure at a sacred place.” The 
same is limited to time, as for example, in the case of a man who says to 
himself, “ I shall not cause injury on the sacred day of the Chaturda^i, 
(the fourteenth) of the lunar fortnight.” 

The same in the case of a man who has given up the three injuries 
is limited by circumstance, as for example, when a man says to himself, 
“ I shall cause injury only for the sake of gods and Brahmans and not 
in any other way.” Or, as for example, injury is caused by soldiers in 
battle alone and nowhere else. The restraints of Alii msa and the others 
are always practised without being limited by life-state, time, space and 
circumstance. Universal is that which pervades all conditions of life, 
everywhere, always; and is nowhere out of placet They are called the 
Great Vow. — 82. 
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VACHASPATI’S gloss. 


They have been described in general. Now he introduces the aphorism in order to 
describe how they are to be observed by the Yogis. ‘And these, &c. v They are called 
Universal, because they are known in all states, described as life-state, &c.’ Inasmuch as 
it is said that the restraint of AhimsS, and the others are to be practised, the same 
limitations are to be considered as applicable in the case of other restraints also.— 31. 


Sutra 32. 

fcran II ^ II 

Saucha, cleanliness Santosa, contentment. Tapafi purificatory 

action. Svadkyaya, study, Isvara-praipidkdna, the making of 

God, the motive of all action, all these ftw: Niyam ah, the observances. 

32. The observances are Cleanliness, Contentment, 
Purificatory action, study and the making of the Lord the 
motive of all action. — 83. 




^ sign* i i *r&iq: srfafer- 

i I SrS <9 ftra^Tfw# 

*at i srarfr %«rt 

rere nfrT ins^surt i barcjiiisyrc rrfwqwroijjh 

1 qra srfst i sremtffar- 


^qjft^rann: ii ?ra: nsrf^cHTfemfcrsBr- 

«rKWWWfcGl II vt ii 

vyAsa 


Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making 
of Idvara the motive of all actions, are the observances. 

Of these, Cleanliness is external when brought about by earths and 
water, &c., and consists in the eating of pure things, &c. It is internal 
when it consists in the washing away of impurities of the mind. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to secure more of the neces- 
saries of life than one already possesses. 

Purificatory action consists in the endurance of the pairs of oppo- 
sites. The pairs of opposites are such as the desire to eat and the desire 
to drink ; heat and cold ; standing and sitting ; the absence of speech 
(Kastha Mauna) and the absence of facial indications (Akara Mauna). 
It also includes such vows as the fasts of Chandrayana and Santapana, 
&c., so far as necessary. 

Study is the reading of the sciences of liberation (Moksa\ or the 
repetition of the Pranava, the syllable Aum. 

The making of Invars the motive of all actions, means the doing of 
all actions to fulfil the purpose of that Great Teacher. It is with 
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reference to this state that the following has been said: — * Lying down 
on a bed or seated or wandering along a road, ever given to Yoga, with the 
network of the sins to be restrained, removed, conscious of the destruction 
of the seed of repeated births, he shares the joys of immortality.” 

Then is the understanding of the individual self and the absence 
of obstacles. — 83. 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

He describes the observances of Cleanliness, &c, 

“ Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making of God the 

motive of all actions are the observances ” ITe explains these : — “ Cleanliness is, &c.” 

The first ‘et cetera’ means such- things as cowdung plaster and other similar thi ig. 
Pure things are such as the urine of the cow, and barley, &c., which purify the body by 
removing impurities. The word ^et cetera ’ in connection with the eating of purifying 
things means the limitation of mouthfuls in size and number, &c.’ Instead of speaking of 
the purity caused by eating, &c„ of purifying things, the words used here are only eating, 
& c., things. It is to be understood that the effect is meant by the mention of the cause. 

Mental impurities are pride, jealousy, vanity, &c. Mental purity consists in their 
removal. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to possess more than is necessary for the pre- 
servation of life. It should be added that this is because the appropriation of things not 
one’s own has already been given up. 

The absence of facial indications which let into the secret of one’s mind, is the 
control of one’s self, so as not to transfer the thought at random. Absence of speech is 
the ordinary holding of the tongue. 

The sins to be restrained are the causing of injury to others, lying, &c., which will 
be described later. They also include doubt apd Untrue cognition. Next is described the 
sequence, on becoming purified by this much. 

Further these restraints and observances are described in the Visnu Purina : — “ Let 
the Yogi practise continence, harmlessness, truthfulness, abstinence from theft and non- 
covetousness without desire of fruit ; and let him make his mind gradually fit for progress. 
He should also apply himself to study, cleanliness and purificatory actions and content- 
ment ; and let his mind rest upon the Parabrahma. These are the restraints and observ- 
ances five each. When practised with desire they secure special fruit. To those who 
have no desire for fruit, they secure liberation.” — 82. 

SQtra 33. 

11 \ \ u 

ftmi Vitarka, of the thoughts of sin. B&dKane, on the troubling of. g fiw * 
Pratipaksa, to the contrary, Bh&vanam, habituation. 

33. Upon thoughts of sin troubling, habituation to 
the contrary. — 84. 

tefat I I ST5TOCT f^CT^T 

sn w qs rc ffr vrRrvroOfh 1 qr qymn s rem fe-. 
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5rc*ngq»i?n i ^ 

5\rog5*j: 1 w htt am srasw gro^rc 

q .5i *a^ rfo %nqn. * \\n 

vyasa. 

When during the practice of the restraints and observances sinful 
thoughts give trouble, the mind is to be habituated to the contrary ideas. 
When thoughts of the sins of causing injury to others and other sins 
app>ear in the mind of this devotee of wisdom, such as, ‘ I shall kill the 
evil-doer,’ ‘ I shall tell lies,’ ‘ I shall appropriate this man’s wealth,* 

‘ I shall spoil this man’s wife,* ‘ Why should I not possess the things 
which this man possesses.’ When he is touched by the high fever of these 
sins, which tend to push him along the wrong path, he should habituate 
himself to think upon the contraries of such sins. He should entertain 
such ideas as these : — Being burnt up as I am in the fires of the world, 
I have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga, giving as it does protection 
to all living beings. Were I to take up the sins, having once given them 
up, I should certainly be a dog in my conduct. As the dog licks up his 
own vomit, so should I be acting, if I were to take up again what I have 
once given up.’ This should be applied to other aphorisms also. — 84. 

VAOHASPATPS GLOSS. 

There are many obstacles in the way to good things. Thus obstruction being 
possible, the aphorism teaching the remedy thereof is introduced When these restraints 
and observances, &c.’ The aphorism is, * Upon thoughts of sin troubling, habituation to 
the contrary.’ In the Commentary explaining the sins there is nothing difficult to under- 
stand ,—33. 

SQtra 34. 

q*TT$RT5rr fftr srfrR^nrr- 

w*. n \ * h 

fircrafi: Vitarkafi, the thoughts of sin are. fii’TOpi: Hims&dayab, the causing of 
injury to others and the rest. Krita, done. wRa Karita, caused to be done. 

Anumoditafi, and permitted to be done. ^ Lobha, desire.. Krodha, 
anger. Moha, ignorance. vW Pfirvakafi, preceded by. ^3 Mridu, slight, to 
M adhya, middling, Adhimatrab, and intense. 5 :^ Dufikha, pain. TOm 

Ajftd,na, unwisdom, uror Ananta, infinite. ^ Phala, result, fruit. 

Resulting in an infinity of pain and unwisdom. *fu Iti, thus, Pratipaksa, 

to the contrary, Bhavanam, thinking. 

34. The sins are the causing of injury to others and 
the rest. They are done, caused to be done and permitted 
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to be done ; they are preceded by desire, anger and ignor- 
ance ; they are slight, middling and intense ; their 
result is an infinity of pain and unwisdom ; thus comes 
the habit-of-thinking to the contrary. — 85. 

fijsrr i i wtsr^itfscR ftrln «mf 

i &t*pkNi&T5t: qaftfai- 

srerfo f^rnr-- i ^fn«n^rom: j^fsifirar: i 

i ct«n irfwsqsllww *% i ?psit 

jPK*%ftsfawsr<ter ifcf i '^rh^r^nfcrvi^T *r^rfrr i *tt guf^uir- 

i siT»D^^Tqft#^^T^frr 

Srran* i firasft ?f«r i i 

fs^rwsrrsr =sn^' S>gTftrfcr i ?r*jr ^ 

^T^RT%qJrT I rRTS* WTf^RrgT&H gJiSTOfa ^farTT^fa ftm- 

u ff rfa i ?f%T €rcr£m<^ s-ffareJm 1 g^nqiqra?;- 

fwijpwfo ^t^ran^nrwRST^r^nff sr ^rcrnmr 

wu fas gsi fif f t^riiiqraw i qsqra^i u^fafa 

i f^^ni ^rg^ngucT RnramFiq «t^jw *r: ofin- 
i gfirqgrarw^ rt&rt u t fir^h i 
^nfiRi prefer h \* 11 

VFaSA. 

Of these the causing of injury to others: — It is of three descriptions, 
that which is done, that which is caused to be done and that which is 
permitted to be done. Each again is three-fold. Prompted by desire 
of gain, as in the case of one who desires to obtain flesh and skin ; 
prompted by anger as in the case of a man who has received some injury • 
done through ignorance of the real nature of an act, under the impression 
that the act proposed is a virtue. 

Desire, anger and ignorance are again three-fold, slight, middling 
and intense. Thus there are twenty-seven modifications of injury caused 
to others. ' 

Mild, middling and intense are again three-fold each ; Mild-mila, 
Middling-mild, and Mild-intense. Also Middling-mild, Middling-mid\ 
dling, and Middling-intense. Also Intense-mild, Intense-middling, and\ 
Intense-intense. Thus injury is of eighty-one descriptions. 
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This again becomes infinite on account of rule (niyama), option 
(vikalpa) and conjunction (samuclichaya). Similarly should this be 
applied to untruthful ness, &c. 

The* contrary tendency consists in the notion that these immoral 
tendencies cause an infinity of pain and untrue cognition. This means 
that pain and unwisdom are the unending fruits of these immoralities, 
arid that in this idea lies ‘the power which causes the habit of the con- 
trary trend of thought. 

Further more the injurer first overpowers the strengths of the 
victim ; then gives him pain by blows from weapons; then takes his life 
even. 1 

Now as a consequence of overpowering strength, his intelligent 
and non-intelligent means of enjoyment lose the power of causing enjoy- 
ment. By causing pain he suffers pain among animals, earth-bound dis- 
embodied spirits, &c., and in hell. By taking life he lives every moment 
in a state of waning life. He is so much troubled that he prefers and 
longs for death ; and yet, inasmuch as the effects of pain must run 
their course, he somehow lives on. And if somehow these acts of injury 
be mixed up with virtue, he is full of enjoyment but short-lived. 

These observations may also be applied to untruthfulness, &c., as far 
as may be. Thus making himself familiar with the undesirable conse- 
quences of these sins, he no longer allows his mind to rest over evil acts. The 
habituation to the contrary tendencies becomes the cause of removing the 
sins. When these beos^ne characterised by non-productivity, then power 
caused by them becomes, to the Yogi, the indication of his success.— 85. 

VaCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

These sins having different natures, modes, characteristics and fruits, and each of 
these being an object of habituation to the contrary tendency, he now describes them by 
the aphorism, with the object of describing the nature of the contrary tendency ‘ The 
sins are the causing of injury to others, &c.’ Explains ‘ Now as the injury, &c.’ Kule 
(niyama) and untrue cognition and their combinations co-exist with the sins of injury, &c., 
on account of the infinity of differentiation among living beings. Then, vice causing the 
intensification of inertia, arises unwisdom also, which is nothing more than the four classes 
of untrue cognition. For this reason they fructify as unwisdom also. Thus the thought of 
their fruition as an immensity of pain and unwisdom is also an habituation to the contrary 
tendency. The author renders the same contrary tendency clearer. ‘ First overpowers 
the strength, i.e., his activity, the free motions of the body of the victim, that is the animal, 
Ac., to be killed.’ By binding to the sacrificial pillar the animal loses the light of his life. 
The rest is very plain. 

The restraints and observances have been described. The removal of their tenden- 
cies by means of the habituation to the contrary tendency has also been described. 
There being thus no obstacles left, now he describes the indications of the success of 
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these practices. By knowing these the Yogi having attained what, he has undertaken, 
turns towards the work which is yet to be done. For this reason he says : — ‘ When these 
become characterized, &c.’— 34. 

Sutra 35. 

srftsTsrfcteTOT Iwn: II \*\\ 

Ahimsd, of (the habit of) not causing injury, PratistbAy&m, 

on the confirmation of. Tat, his. sfi§T Sannidhau, in presence. towiiVairaty&gah 
giving up of hostilities (**nn) (^). 

35. (The habit of) not-causing-injury being con- 
firmed, hostilities are given-up in his presence. — 86. 

m- 1 i srarfk h v\ h 

vyasa. 

As for example all living beings give up their hostilities in his 
presence. — 86. 

vachaspatis gloss. 

Horse and buffalo, rat and cat, snake and mongoose, and others being natural enemies 
of each other, give up their animosities, by following the tendencies of the mind of the 
revered one, whose habit of not causing injury is confirmed.— 35 . 

SOtra 36. 

jre rsr fa grei 11 U 11 

Satya, of veracity, PratisthAyam, in the confirmation, ffof KriyA, 

of action. qpa Phala, of fruition, A^rayatvam, the dependence of. 

36. Veracity being confirmed, action and fruition 
become dependents. — 87. 

qgmfogw i i snfiS%r virfro: ai'g- 

flfk smrtfcr i nitttnw n ^ 11 

VYaSA. 

* Be virtuous.* This being said the object of the benediction 
becomes virtuous. * Go to heaven,’ he attains the heavenly state. His 
speech becomes effective. — 87. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Action signifies virtue and vice which are the results thereof and their fruition 
consists in heaven and hell. They become dependents upon him : they come to live in 
him. They come into existence by the speech of the master. He illustrates the depen- 
dence of action ‘ Be virtuous.’ illustrates the dependence of fruition : — ‘ Go to heaven.’ 
“ Effective ” means “unchecked.”— 36. 

Sutra 37. 

srefrra fog T q f sWIwrh n n 

Asteya, of not stealing, nfitann Pratisthayam, in the confirmation of. ^ 
Sarva, of all« v* Ratna, of jewels Upasthfinam, the approaching him of. 
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37. (The habit of) not-stealing being confirmed, all, 
jewels, approach him. — 88. 


VYASA. 


Jewels approach him from all quarters. — 88. 


This is easy. — 37. 


vachaspati s gloss. 


Sutra 38. 

srsrestsrfcreptf 11 35 11 

Brahmacliarya, of Bralimacharya ; continence. Pratbtbayam, 

in the confirmation, Virya, vigour. wu: Labbah, gaining ; obtaining. 

38. Continence being confirmed, vigour is obtained. 

—89. 

srproisnjj n 11 

VYaSA. 

By whose attainment, the Yogi perfects bis attainments unchecked, 
and having attained the power becomes capable of imparting knowledge 
to learners.— 89. 

VaCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Vigour is power by attaining which, being unchecked, i.e., without giving way to 
obstacles, the Yogi perfects, that is, lays by the store of Anima, &c. 

Having attained the power : — When he is possessed of the eight attainments known 
as Tara, &c., and having other names as Uha, &c. 

Learners are the disciples of the Yogi. Knowledge means the Yoga which is an 
accessory of the Yoga. He becomes capable of teaching Yoga.— 38. 

Sfba 39. 

IIHIl 

srofens Aparigraha, of non-covetousness. ^ Sthairye, in the confirmation. 
Janma-kathamta, of the how of births, Sambodhah, the knowledge. 

39. Non-covetousness being confirmed, the knowledge 
of-the-how of births.— 90. 

wwrafeWOT i «wr wurri 11 v, h 

VYaSA. 

Non-covetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the liow-of- 
births comes to him. Who was I? How was l ? What is this? How 
is this? What shall we be? Or, How shall we be? In this shape 
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comes to him the desire of knowing the nature of his own existence in the 
pastj the present and the future. 

These are attainments due to the confirmation of the restraints. 
We shall now speak of those that are caused by observances. — 90. 

YaCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Non-covetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the 1 how-of-births. * Birth 
means coming into relationship with the physical body and the powers of sensation, &c., 
together. The how-of-birth means its modality. Its knowledge means its direct conscious- 
ness. It means the perfect knowledge of the past, the present and of all that is beyond 
ken, together with their modes. 

Questions about the past : — ‘ Who was I ?* Questions about the different modes of 
the birth and preservation of the same 1 How was I ? ’ Wishes to know the nature of 
the present birth : — ‘What is this ?’ Is the physical body the mere collection of the 
physical elements or something different therefrom ? Here too the words * How is this ?’ 
are to be understood. In some books they actually appear. 

Questions about the future : — ‘ What shall we be ?’ Here too the how must be under- 
stood. Thus comes to him the desire to know of his own existence, i.e,, the coming into 
relationship with the body, &c., in the past, the present and the future. From the desire 
comes the knowledge, the rule being that one does whatever he desires. —39. 

Sfitra 40. 

««oll 

SHm Sauchat, by cleanliness, Sva-aftga, to one’s own body, Jugupsa, 
disinclination. Paraib, with others. Asamsargah, cessation of contact. 

40. By cleanliness, disinclination to-one’s-body, and 
cessation-of-contact with-others. — 91. 

qfcnrsrfcr i faro qbsren: 

fagrep? 

|| «o || 

VYASA. 

One begins to clean himself, being disgusted with the dirt of his 
body. Then he sees the defects of the body. * He loses his attachment 
to the body, and becomes restrained in himself. Furthermore, he ceases 
to come into contact with others. lie sees the nature of the body. He 
wishes to give up his own body, seeing that it is never pure, even though 
it is being constantly washed by water, &c. How should he come into 
contact with the body of others which are all the more impure ? — 91. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

This shows the external cleanliness to be the indicator of attainments.— 40. 

SQtra 41. 
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Sattva, of the essence. ^ f^uddhau, on the purification. flr»PT<3 Sau- 
raanasya, high-mindedness. Ekagrva, one-pointedness. Indriya, of the 

senses, am Jaya, control, w Atma, of the self. Darsana, the knowledge. 

Yogyatva, fitness for all these, n Cha, and. 

41. And upon-the-essence becoming-pure, come high- 
mindedness, one-pointedness, control of the senses and 
fitness for the knowledge of the self. — 92. 

i srgrgferracn <ra Sansm* era tf^sraraeR'srar- 

wsr^s^^«^fara*ra ?fer 11 y* n 

VYASA. 

Further, high-mindedness, control of the senses and fitness for self- 
knowledge come upon the essence becoming pure. By cleanliness comes 
the purity of the essence. Thence high-mindedness, thence one-pointed- 
ness, thence control of the senses and thence fitness for self-knowledge, 
of the essence of the mind. This it is that comes to the Yogi by cleanli- 
ness being confirmed. — 92. 

VACHASPATFS gloss. 

Now he describes the attainments indicated by internal cleanliness : — * Further, &c.’ 

% 

By washing off the impurities of the mind the essence of the mind shows itself in its 
purity. By the removal of dirt comes high-mindedness which is an index of purity. That 
which is pure becomes one-pointed. The mind having been thus controlled, the senses 
too are controlled, being dependent as they are upon the mind. Thence the essence 
of the mind becomes fit for self-knowledge.— 41. 

Suti a 42 . 

m\\\ 

Santos&d, by contentment. Anuttamah, excellent, extreme, gs 

Sukha, of happiness. Labhah, acquisition. 

42. By contentment the acquisition of extreme happi- 
ness. — 93. 

VYASA. 

And so it has been said : — * Whatever of pleasure is there in. the 
world of desires, and whatever of larger happiness is there in the world 
of heaven, they do not come to the sixteenth part of the joy due to the 
suppression of desires.’ — 93. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Extreme means that than which there is nothing higher in existence. As was said 
by YayAti to Puru when he was begging his youth from him : — ‘ The wise man who gives 
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up desire so difficult to give up by the ignorant and never becoming old with age is full of 
bliss.* Shows this by 4 whatever is there, &c,’— 42 

Stitra 43. 

Kalya, of the physical body. *f*3(*i Indriya, of the senses, fsfg: Siddhih, 
the attainment, snjff Asuddhi, of impurity, K say at, owing to the removal. 

im: Tapasah, through purificatory actions. 

43. By-purificatory-actions, the removal of impurity 
and the attainments of the physical-body and the senses. — 94. 

sftimH 

vyasa. 

Purificatory actions, as they are being done, destroy the dirt of the 
veil of impurity. . By the destruction of the dirt of this veil, come the 
attainments of the physical body. Anima and others. So also the 
attainments of the senses,* clair audience and thought-reading from a 
distance, &e. — 94 . 

vachaspati s gloss. 

Mentions the indications of the attainment of the Purificatory action. By Purifica- 
tory action, &c. The veil which is described as impurity consists of vice, &c , due to 
inertia. Anim& and others, such as MahimS, Lagliima and PrApti, It is all easy.— 43. 

Sutra 44. 

113811 

Svadhyayat, by study. Ista-devata, with the desired deity, 

wftro: Samprayogab,* communion. 

44. By-study comes communion with the desired 
deity. — 95. 

^jrenuif^«r?nsrsp»T«T: i ^rr arru: ^4 

*r«s^ci 'Km ^nm n 11 

VYaSA. 

The gods, the Risis and the Siddhas become visible to him who 
is given to study, and they do take part in his work. — 95. 

vachaspati s gloss. 

Mentions the attainments indicated by the perfection of study ‘ By study communi- 
on with the desired deity.’ This is easy.— 44. 

Sutra 45. 

iiwi 

Samadhi, of trance, ftfg: Siddhih, the attainment. lavara- 

prapidh^n^t, by making Isvara the motive of all actions. 
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45. The attainment of trance by making Isvara the- 
motive-of-all-actions. — 96. 

i ftfrq c wfo - m sjpufa ^ gr raft ssrareft ^ i 5ic>nCT snsrr *ranj?i 

StSCRTcftfcT l| II 

VYASA. 

The faculty of trance (samadhi) becomes perfect in him who dedi- 
cates all his powers to Isvara. By this lie knows all that he desires to 
know, just as it is in’ reality, in another place, in another body or at 
another time. Then his intellect knows everything as it is.— -96. 

VACHASPATI S GLOSS, 

* The attainment of trance by making isvara the motive of all actions.’ It should not 
be said that inasmuch as the Cognitive trance is attained by making- Isvara the motive 
of all actions, the remaining seven accessories are useless. These accessories are 
useful in the attainment of that mental mood which devotes all action to the purposes 
of Isvara, by known and unknown subsidiary methods. They are also useful in the 
attainment of the Cognitive trance, by a separate combination of accessories. Thus the 
same curds serve the purpose of a man and are useful for the purposes of a sacrifice. 

In this case the accessories of concentration, meditation and trance would not be 
the internal accessories of the Cognitive trance. The Cognitive trance would thus 
become a cause equal in degree with them. Its directness (internality) is perceived by 
the other accessories not being directly turned towards it. The observance of making 
Is'vara the motive of all action has isvara only for its direct object. Its direct object 
is not the object of Cognitive trance. Therefore this is an external, indirect means. 
Thus all is plain. 

The word Prajanati ■= ‘ knows,’ shows the radical meaning of prajna, intellect.— 45. 

Stitra 4 6. 

nwi 

farc Sthira, steady. Sukham, easy, Asanam, posture. 

46. Posture is steadily easy. — 97. 

?Rr«jr 

VYASA. 

The restraints and observances have been described with attain- 
ments. We shall now describe the posture, &c. Of these, posture is 
steadily easy. Thus, for example, the Padmasana, the Virasana, the Bhad- 
rasana, the Svastika, the Dandasaua, the Soparfraya, the Paryahka, the 
Kraunchnisadana, the Hastiuisadana, the Ustranisadana, the Samasam- 

sthana, the Sthirasukha, the Yathasukha and such others. — 97. 

22 
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VaCHASPATI'S gloss. 

Introduces the next aphorism : — ‘ The restraints and observances, &c.’ ‘ Of these, 
posture is steadily easy.* Steadiness means absence of motion. The same must be easy. 
It must not cause trouble. Such should be the postnre. This is the meaning of the 
aphorism. Posture is the way in which one sits. He mentions different postures : — As 
for example : — The Padmasana is well-known. The Vir&sana is that in which a sitting 
man has one foot in contact with the ground, and places the other over the partially 
inclined other knee. 

The Bhadrasana is that in which the sitting man places the soles of both feet joined 
together below the testicles, and places both hands with the Angers interlaced over that 
region. 

The Svastika is that in which the left foot is placed, a little downward inclined 
between the right thigh and shank, and the right foot is placed in a similar position 
between the left thigh and shank. 

The Handasana is practised by sitting with thighs, shanks and feet stretched straight 
along the ground with the ankles joined together, but the toes kept apart. 

The Paryaiika is that in which the knees are extended and the arms are used to lie 

upon. 

The Sopasraya is that in which the tiger’s skin or the deer skin or some cloth is 
used to sit upon. 

The Krauuchanisadana and others of the same class are to be imitated from the 
sitting postures of the Krauncha, the elephant, the camel. , . 

The Samasamsthana is that in which the feet are so placed that the heels and fore- 
parts of both are joined together with the feet a little bent. 

The Sthirasukha is whatever posture may secure steadiness and ease. This is 
approved by tl^e writer of the aphorisms. It is also described as YathSsukha. This 
means any position that may secure ease. — 46. 

SQtra 47 . 

USVSII 

. 

wm Prayatna, of effort. Saithilya, by slackening, spiwt Ananta, as in 

the infinite. *pnvlri«iT^ Samapattibhyam, and by thought transformation. 

47. By-slackening of effort and by thought- trans- 
formation as infinite.— 98. 

1 m *mror‘ rtuirr 11 as 11 

VYASA. 

The sentence' is completed by adding the word, ‘is secured. * Pos- 
ture becomes perfect when effort to that end ceases, so that there may be 
no more movement of the body. Or, when the mind is transformed into 
the infinite, that is, makes the idea of infinity its own, it brings about the 
perfection of posture. — 98. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the nature of posture, he describes the means thereof : — ‘ By 
slackening of effort and by thought-transforming as inAnite.’ The effort which is directed 
towards the accomplishment of a certain posture helps to keep the body in a particular 
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position. It is not the cause of the posture which as an accessory of Yoga is meant to be 
taught here. If that were its cause, the teaching would be useless, inasmuch as in 
that case the posture would be achieved by its own operation. Therefore this natural 
effort of the body does not bring about the posture that is meant to be taught. It is in 
fact its antagonistic. Further this natural effort being the antecedent of the posture 
that may at any time be desired, does away with the very object of posture. Therefore, he 
who practises posture as an observance taught here, should employ an effort which consists 
in suppressing the natural efforts of the body. Otherwise the posture taught here will 
not be accomplished. It is for this reason that the slackening of the natural efforts of 
the body is said to be the means of accomplishing posture. 

Or, the mind transformed into the idea of the infinite, the Great Serpent, who up- 
holds the sphere of the earth by means of his very steady thousand heads, brings about 
steadiness. — 47. 

Sfttra 48. 

Tatab, then, Dvamdva, from the pairs of opposite. Anabhi- 

gh&tah, cessation of disturbance. 

48. Thence cessation-of-disturbance from-the-pairs- 
of-opposites. — 99. 

afct a Fgwft raren 1 1 11 y<£ 11 

VYaSA. 

When posture has been mastered he is not disturbed by the pairs 
of opposites such as heat and cold. — 99. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Mentions the indications of the achievement of posture. 

** Thence the cessation of disturbance from the pairs of opposites.* 

The Commentary has been explained by what has already been said. — 48. 

Sfttra 49. 

7tfaF| Tasmin, that (the posture), sfa Sati, being. W* SvAsa, of the inspiratory 
breath. Prasvasayoh, of the expiratory breath, nfa Gati, of the movements. 

Vichchhedah, stoppage, mi mm: Pragay&mab, regulation of breath. 

49. Regulation-of-breath (Pranayama) is the stoppage 
of the inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) 
which follows, when that has-been-secured. — 100. 

mhouiw i siutw 

smvpron ii umi 

VYaSA. 

When posture has been achieved the cessation of the movements 
of both inspiration, the drinking in of external air, and expiration, the 
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throwing out of the internal air, is the regulation of breath (Pranayama). 
— 100 . 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Posture also has been described in the Visnu Parana : — ‘ Having thus practised the 
Bhadrasana, &c., and being full of their qualities, &c.’ After posture describes the 
Pranayama, at the same time showing that posture must precede it : — ‘Pranayama is the 
cessation of the inspiratory and expiratory movements of breath which follows when 
that has been secured.’ The cessation of the movements of expiration and inspiration 
exists in the Recliaka, Kumbhaka and Purak' branches of the regulation of breath. This, 
therefore, is a description of the ordinary Pran&yama. This means that where in the 
Puraka the external air having been expelled is retained inside, the Cessation of the 
movements of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similarly, where in the Rechaka, 
the external air having been expelled is restrained outside, the cessation of the movements 
of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similarly, in the Kumbhaka too. This is what 
the commentary says : — ‘ When posture has been, &c.* — 49. 

Sutra 50. 

Bahya, external. Abhyantara, internal. Stambha, total res- 

traint. Vrittih, manifestation, Desa, place, to Kala, time. Sankliya, 
number, by these three. Paridristah, regulated. fre Dirgha, long, fpr: Sdks- 
mab, and subtle. 

50. Manifestation as external, internal and total res- 
traint is regulated by place, time and number ; and thus it 
becomes long-induration and subtle.- — 101. 

^ snsr: i i 

mq^rt cr^r 3^13 nqjcsroiq efer 1 qk^sr fqnreq iw 

fwf 1 qfc?sn ^q«h 1 

qq 1 qq mu qq ffet ^tf ^ 

11 11 

VYASA. 

And that manifests as external, internal and total restraints, is regu- 
lated by time, place and number ; is of long duration and subtle. The 
cessation of the motion of breath which precedes expiration is external. 
The cessation of the motion nf breath which precedes inspiration is inter- 
nal. The third manifests total restraint where cessation of both these 
motions takes place by a single effort. As water thrown on a heated 
stone shrivels up from all sides, so do both cease simultaneously. All these 
three are regulated by place. So much of space is occupied by it. Also 
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are they regulated by time. The meaning is that they are measured by 
ascertaining the seconds of their duration. They are also regulated by 
number. The first cessation is for so many, the second for so many, and 
similarly the third. Similarly it is thus mild, thus middling and thus 
intense. Thus it is regulated by number. This verily thus practised 
becomes long induration and subtle. — 101. 

yachaspatfs gloss. 

He introduces the aphorism by describing the three descriptions of Pr&nayama : — 
4 And that manifests as external, internal and total restraint ; is regulated by time, place 
and number; is of long duration and subtle.’ The word Vritti ‘ manifestation’ is related 
to all the three. He describes the Rechaka ‘ That which precedes expiration.' Des- 
cribes the Puraka ‘ That which precedes inspiration.’ Describes the Kumbhaka ; — 
‘The third, &c.’ Renders the same plainer: — ‘ Where the cessation of both inspiration 
and expiration takes piace simultaneously by a single effort of restraint, not that it stands 
in need of restraining effort which is the culmination of the effort of inspiration, nor that 
it stands in need of the restraining effort which culminates in the effort of expiration. 
On the other hand, as water thrown on a heated stone shrivels upon all sides as it is be- 
ing dried up, so also the air running in or out ceases its action by a strong effort of 
restraint, and stays in the body reduced to a state of greater than ordinary tenuity. It 
does not fill in and is not, therefore, Puraka. Nor does it go out and is not, therefore, 
Rechaka. 

In the external the limit of space is measured in a place free from wind by the effect 
upon straw or a piece of cotton wool, by a yard or foot-rule or by the hand. Similarly, 
in the internal it is measured by the sensation of touch at the soles of feet or at the 
forehead, slight like the touch of an ant. 

A 4 second ’ (ksana) is the fourth part of the period of time taken by the act of shut- 
ting the eyes. It is measured by ascertaining the seconds of duration. 

A 4 matra ’ (measure) is the time Avhich is taken up by thrice turning up one’s hand 
over one’s knee and then snapping the fingers once. 

Measured by thirty-six such matras is the first attempt (udghfita) which is mild. 
Twice that is the second, which is middling. Thrice that is the third which is intense. 
This is the Pranayama as measured by number. It is described :^Thus is it measured by 
number, &c. 

The time taken by the inspiration and expiration of a healthy man is the same as 
that which is measured by snapping the fingers, as described, after turning the hand 
thrice over the knee. 

The first attempt vTien carried to its completion is said to be conquered or mastered. 
The time is intended to be described by so many inspirations and expirations. They are 
practically the same. 

This Pranayama becomes of long duration when it takes up greater space and time, 
being daily practised and being increased in succession of a fortnight, a day, &c. It is 
subtle, because it is known by very subtle trance (samadhi) not because it becomes weak. 
- 50 . 

Sutra 51. 

Bahva, the external. Abliyantara, the internal, fora Visaya, region, 

spheres. Akeepi, passing over, going beyond. ^ 3 ^: Chaturthab, the fourth. 
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51. The fourth is that which follows when the spheres 
of the external and internal have-been-passed.— 102. 

snrora: i f^n^ri^T tfswft: 

^w»wu$yifas i srgsfcg ^f^nr^m^rr^wq^ TC ^FiK ' 

frar n3mFn^g$: sTFnntra s^m n M n 

VYASA. 

The sphere of the external, having been mastered by the measure- 
ments of time, space and number, is left behind. Similarly is the 
sphere of the internal thus measured, left behind. In the case of both, 
it becomes long and subtle. The cessation of the movements of both, 

in sequence of the attainment of that state, by gradual mastery over the 

* 

different states, is the fourth. In the third the sphere is not considered ; 
the cessation of motion takes place with one single effort, and is then 
measured by space, time and number ; and thus becomes long and subtle. 
In the fourth, however, the spheres of inspiration and expiration are 
ascertained, the different states are mastered by and by, and it follows 
the perfection of both. Thus comes about the cessation of the movements 
of both. This is the fourth Pranayama and is thus distinguished. — 102.. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Thus three descriptions of Pranayama have been described. Now he describes the 
fourth :— ’ The fourth is that, &c.’ Explains : — ‘ The sphere of the external, &c.’ 

‘Left behind’: — dethroned from its position, which has been mastered by practice. 
That also is protracted and subtle. 

‘In sequence of’: — The external and internal Pranayamas preceded by a calculation 
of time, space and number. And this fourth one is not brought about all at once, by a 
single effort like the third one. 

On the other hand it reaches different states of perfection, as it is being practised; 
and as one state has been mastered it goes on to the higher stage in succession, and it is 
thus acquired. This is said: —‘By gradual mastery over the different states.’ 

The question is that the cessation of the motion of both the Pranayamas takes place 
in the third Pranayama also, which is described as the total restraint ; what then is the 
distinction between the third and the fourth. For this reason he says ‘ In the third, &c.’ 
The third is brought about by a single effort and is not preceded by the thought of 
measurements. The fourth, however, is preceded by the knowledge of the measurements, 
and is brought about by much effort: This is the difference. The meaning is that the 
spheres of the Puraka and the Rechaka are not considered, but this is measured by time, 
space and number.— 51. 

SGtra 52. 

?ra: Tatah, then, Ksiyate, is destroyed. Prakasa, of light, 
Avaranam, the cover. 
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52. Thence the cover of light is destroyed. — 103. 

rTrfi smsTR^nq. i sm8T*miT5tww*ictow ^t$r: sftai* &%*>• 

s forK l S R gr ftfa fe I M<K ' B n> «rC<B ^ STTOT^nm^TOIT 

5 shs sr^fcT srfci^ra g i rrm %Tteh i a% «r q* fagfat- 

ferret ftfa^r ii VUI 

VyAsa. 

The karma of the Yogi which covers up the discriminative know- 
ledge is destroyed as he practises the Pranayama. This is what they 
say : — ‘ By the magic panorama of desire, the Essence, which is luminous 
by nature, is covered up, and the same is directed towards vice/ This 
karma of the Yogi which covers up the light and binds him to repeated 
births, becomes weak by the practice of Pranayama every moment, and 
is then destroyed. And so it has been said : — * There is no purificatory 
action higher than Pranayama ; purity is secured by that, through the 
destruction of impurity; and the light of knowledge shines. — 103. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

He describes the object of Pranayama ‘ Thence the cover of light is destroyed/ 
The cover is that which covers lip the light of Mental Essence. It means the afflictions and 

sin. He explains ‘ The karma of the Yogi as he practices Pranayama.’ Knowledge 

is that by which anything is known. It is the light of the Mental Essence. Discrimina- 
tive knowledge is the knowledge of the distinction (between the Objective Essence and 
consciousness). That which covers up discriminative knowledge ‘ is the karma which 
covers up.’ Karma means the vice which is brought about by action so called, and the 
afflictions caused thereby. He says that the Agamis agree in this matter: — ‘ This is what 
they say.’ Desire is spoken of as the Great Forgetfulness. By the mention of desire is 
to be understood Nescience also which is found inseparably joined to it. 

Yice is that which should not be done. 

The question arises that if Pranayama alone does away with Vice what is the use 
of purificatory action? (Tapas). For this reason he says: — “ Becomes weak ” and not 
altogether destroyed by it. Therefore, purificatory action is necessary for its destruc- 
tion. In this too the Agamis agree : — * And so it has been said.’ 

Manu also says ‘ Let the defects be burnt up by Pranayama.* 

The Yisnp* Purfina speaks of the Pranayama as an accessory of Yoga : — ‘He who 
masters the air known as Prana by practice, is said to have secured Pranayfima.’ It is 
either seeded or seedless. When the powers known as Prana and Ap&na are mastered one 
by the other, it is two-fold. The third is that when both are checked.— 52. 

SGtra 53, 

^ \\^\\\ 

Dharaoasu, for concentration. ^ Cha, and. $T*mr Yogyata, the fitness. 

Manasafi, of the mind. 

53. And the fitness of the mind for concentration. — 104. 
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not, on account of the absence of that contact, incline towards their objects. This is the 
imitation of the mind by the senses. Inasmuch however, as the senses do not imitate* 
the mind in the fact of the taking in of the realities of the objects, because their field of 
operation is the external world alone, it is ^t&id that they, as it icei*e, imitate the mind. 
By using the locative case it is shown that the ordinary quality of non-contact with 
their objects is the operative cause of the senses imitating the mind. * In the absence of 
contact with their, &c.’ Explains the imitation 4 The senses are restrained like the 
mind, &c.’ The similarity is that the cause of the restraint of both is and the restraint 
of both is due to, the same effort. Illustrates the same : — ‘Just as the bees &c.’ Applies 
the illustration to the object to be illustrated : — ‘ So, &c.’ 

In this connection also says the Yisuu Purina: — ‘ The Yogi who is devoted to the 
practice of Praty&liara should restrain the senses which are attached to the objects of 
sound, &G. f and make them imitate the mind.’ 

Its object is shown even there. “ Those of undisturbed mind have thereby the 
highest possible control of the senses. If the senses are uncontrolled, the Yogi cannot 
achieve Yoga.”— 54. 

Sfltra 55. 

HcT: UW1 

rm: Tatah, thence, wn Parania, the highest, swit Vasyata, control. 
Indriyagam, of the senses. 

55. Thence the senses are under the highest control. 
—106. 

WTO I wfoWsfcl’lfasrtan I 

i v<i 

lTO^>nwi^iiKRmtgRr 3i«nws 1 TOif n«ro TOrar ^iwhihow 

f%«fhraw^ sn*n#- 

^tT stm w snmuiiRH 

YYASA. 

Some say that the conquest of the senses is their non-attachment to 
sound, etc. Attachment is a defect which draws them away from the 
good. Others say that inasmuch as the enjoyment of unprohibited objects 
is proper, it should be said that contact with sound, &c., subject to one’s 
wishes, is the conquest of the senses. Others again say that the conquest 
of the senses is the obtaining of knowledge of sound, &c., without their 
causing pleasure and pain, in the absence of attachment and aversion. 
Jaugi^avya says that it is only the want of action of the senses, on 
account of the one-pointedness of the mind. For this reasoii it is then 
that this control is the very highest, the restraint, that is to say, of the 
bouses along with the restraint of the mind ; and also for the reason that 
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the Yogis, being thus restrained, do not stand in need of employing 
other means, like those employed in the conquest of other organs. — 106 . 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

4 Thence the senses come under the highest control.’ Are there any controls of the 
senses which may be said not to be the highest, so that it is said here that the highest 
control is secured ? Shows them : — 4 Some say that the conquest, &c.’ Explains this : — 
Attachment is desire. The word in the original is Vyasana, which is described as 
meaning that which removes away from the good. The absence of this attachment which 
draws one away from the good, is the control. Describes another control : — The enjoy- 
ment of such sound, &c., as is not forbidden by S'ruti, &c., and the avoidance of those 
that are forbidden, is proper, that is, in accordance with propriety. 

He describes another control 4 Contact with sound, &c.’ The contact of the 
senses with sound, &c., depends upon one’s wishes. Man is free to enjoy whatever 
he like?. He is not dependent upon the enjoyment. 

He mentions another control also 4 The knowledge of sound, &c„ without pleasure 
and pain, &e.* 

He mentions the control which is preferred by the author of the aphorism, and 
with which a great Risi is in accord. Jaigisavya says that it is the non-inclination of the 
senses towards their objects, the sounds, &c., along with the mind which has become 
one-pointed. Now he says that this is' the highest control * For this reason is it then, 
&c.’ The word 4 then’ (TU in the original) differentiates this control from other controls. 
The other controls do not remove the possibility of contact with the poison of afflictions, 
because they are of the nature of the conjunction between the serpent and the poison. 
Even the greatest professor of the science of poisons who has controlled a serpent, 
sleeps not with the serpent in his arms, without fear. This control, however, which is 
free from contact with all poisons, leaves no fear, and is, therefore, called the Highest. 

4 Like the control of the other organs’ -In the state of the Yatatma Yogi, when 
one sense has been controlled, the Yogi stands in need of further effort for controlling 
the remaining senses. Not so is there need of other effort to control the external 
senses, when the mind is restrained. This is the meaning.— 55. 

Five objects have been treated in this chapter < The Kriya Yoga, the Afflictions, 
Fruitage of actions, the consequent Pain, and the four branches of the science of Sorrow. 

Here finishes the Gloss of Vdchaspati on the second Chapter of the Commentary of 
Vyasa on Patanjali’s Yoga Philosophy. The chapter describing 4 The means of Yoga.’ 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

ON ATTAINMENTS (Vibhutis or Siddhis). 

Sutra i. 

II $ II 

^i-^: Desal.i-bandhah, fixity in one place. Steadfastness, firm 

Chittasya, of the mind, Dliarapa, concentration. 

1. Concentration is the steadfastness of the mind. — 107. 

3rFilW qsg I 

m fi fcrarwsr wz f fcr wrc*!ir 11 \ y 

yyasa. 

The five external means of attainment Lave been described. Con- 
centration (DharanA) is now discussed. ‘ Concentration is the steadfast- 
ness of the mind.’ Concentration means the mind becoming fast in such 
places as the sphere of the navel, the lotus of the heart, the light in the 
brain, the fore-part of the hose, the fore-part of the tongue, and such like 
parts of the body ; or by" means of the modifications only in any other 
externa! object only.— 107. 

yachaspatis gloss. 

Trance (Samadhi) and the'^heans of its attainment have been described in the first 
and second chapters. In the third chapter are to be described the attainments which 
follow in their wake and which are the means of generating faith. The attainments are 
achieved by Samycima. Suipyama consists of concentration, meditation and trance to- 
gether. As means for the achievement of attainments, these three accessories are more 
intimate than the five external ones, and thus being internal, they are described here, 
in order that they may be specifically mastered. Among these too, concentration, 
meditation and trance are related to one another as cause and effect consecutively, and 
their order of causation is fixed. The order is respected here in the enumeration. 
Therefore concentration is described first. Thus the Bhasyakara says : — 1 The five 
external means, etc.’ 4 Concentration is the steadfastness of the mind.’ He enumerates 
the places for concentration in the body ‘ The sphere of the navel, etc.’ * Such like 
parts of the body’ indicate the palate, &c. He describes the external objects : — ‘ Or any 
other external object.’ It is not possible for the mind to come into relationship with 
the external objects bodily ; hence is it said : ‘ By means of the modifications only.’ 

On this subject also says the Parana 

“ Having mastered the breath by means of controlling the processes of breathing, 
and having likewise subjected the senses to the mind by the practice of making their 
activity dependent upon the process of thought, he should let his mind rest upon some 
auspicious object.” The external auspicious objects are the Golden Foetus (Hiranya- 
garbha), Indra and Prajapati, etc. 
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Further the following is said there : — 

44 The personified appearance of the Lord leaves no room for the desire to possess 
any other object of concentration. The fact of the mind being held fast there is what 
is called concentration. And, O king, hear what that personified appearance of the Lord 
is that should be meditated upon ; there can be no concentration without something 
upon which the mind may rest. The face is cheerful and pleasing to the mind, the eyes 
are full of freshness and depth like lotus-leaves, the cheeks are beautiful, the forehead 
is bright and high, the ears are symmetrical and well-adorned by drops, the neck is 
long like the shell of a conch ; the auspicious sign of fortune, the S'rivatsa, marks his 
chest ; with a deep navel and deep furrows appearing in the abdomen ; with eight or 
four arms hanging from his body ; sitting with thighs and shanks evenly placed, and 
feet placed in the form of a Sva§tika. Such is the appearance of Yisnu clad in clean 
yellow garb, adorned with beautiful head-dress, armlet, bracelet, etc. ; carrying his bow, 
the Sarnga, his discus, his club, his -sword, his conch-shell and his rosary of RudrSksa. 
He has become Brahma. With mind merged in Him, let the Yogi devote himself to 
meditating upon Hira v Let him apply his mind to him so long as his concentration 
becomes well established. Practising this concentration or doing some other work in 
accordance with his own wishes, so long as the mind learns not to get away from the 
object of concentration, the Yogi should in that state consider his concentration 
achieved. —1. 

Sutra 2. 

m \\ \ \\ 

m Tatra, there. Pratyaya, of the mental effort, Ekat&natA, conti- 

nuation. iw^Dhy&nam, meditation. 

2. The continuation there of the mental-effort (to 
understand) is meditation (dhyana). — 108. 

cfsr srentararrTOT i 

VYASA. 

Meditation is the continuance, i.e., the unchanging flow, of the 
mental effort to understand the objeqt of meditation, untouched by any 
other effort of the understanding. — 108 . 

YaCHASPATIS GLOSS. 

The author describes the meditation which is brought about by concentration : — 
‘Continuance of the mental effort to understand it is meditation.* Continuance of the 
mental effort means one-pointedness. Tha Commentary is easy. Here too says the 
Purana : ‘ Meditation is the continuance of one-pointedness with reference to the 
effort of understanding directed to any object, there being absence of desire to under- 
stand anything else at the time. This is brought about, O King, by the foregoing 
accessories”— 2. 

Sutra 3. 

swifa: n ^ u 

Tad, the same. ** Eva, the same. Artha, object, the light of the object. 
wm M&tra, alone, Nirbh&sam, .shining with. Svarffpa, itself, Sftnyam, 
devoid of. V* Iva, as it were, wife: Sam ad hil?, trance, contemplation. 
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3. The same when shining with the light of the 
object alone, and devoid, as-it-were, of itself, is trance (or 
contemplation, Samadhi). — 109. 

sprier snnfaft- 

H ^ n 

VYASA. 

When on account of the object of contemplation taking entire 
possession of the mind, contemplation shows forth only the light of the 
form of the contemplated object, and is devoid, as it were, of its nature 
of self-cognition, then it is called trance for contemplation). — 109. 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The author describes trance which is brought about by meditation : — 

“ The same when it shines by the light of the object alone, and is devoid, as it 
were of itself, is trance.” The Bhasyakara explains : — ‘ When on account of contempla- 
tion, etc.’ ; Shows forth only the form of the object of contemplation : 4 Devoid, etc.’ 
Inasmuch as the question arises that if it is devoid of the nature of self-cognition, how 
can it illuminate the object, he adds: — 4 As it w r erc.’ He mentions its cause: — 4 On 
account of the object of contemplation taking entire possession of the mind.' 

The Purana has on this too : “ Trance is that in which the mind takes in the nature 
of the object of thought free from 4 Fancy’ (kalpana) . It is brought about by meditation.” 
Fancy (kalpana) consists in the perception of the act and the object of meditation as 
distinct from each other. The Trance-Cognition is free from this fancy. 

Having described the eight accessories of Yoga to Khandikya, Kusidhvaja thus 
summarized : — 4 The knower of the field is the employer of the means. The means is 
knowledge, that is not intelligent. Having achieved the work of salvation, it has 
nothing of its duty left to do, and turns back.’ — 3. 

Sutra 4. 

mm u s 11 

Trayam, the three. Ekatra, together, Samyamah, Samyama. 

4. The three together are Samyama. — 110. 

STOPUR I cfrfNCl qfbfTTOT || U || 

VYASA. 

These three together, concentration, meditation and trance are 
Samyama. The practice of all the three accessories with reference to one 
object of thought is Samyama. This word Samyama is a technical term 
of the science meant to denote the three.— 110. 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Inasmuch as the mention of concentration, meditation and trance, all three, each by 
its own separate name at every place, would be very lengthy, this aphorism is introduced 
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with the. object of laying doivn a technical term for the sake of brevity The three 
together are Sajama/ The Bhasyakara explains: — ‘With reference to one object, 
etc.’ He removes the possible doubt that the word has the radical meaning of these 
three: — “ The word is a technical term, etc.” (The word Tantra in the original means - 
the science of Yoga. Hence ‘ Tantrika’ means a technical term of the science.) The 
province of Samyama is the ‘ Three changes * and such other places. — 4 . 

SGtra s. 

w 

* swrRsrsJTsi N»: iuii 

Tad, of that. ’srora Jay at, by the achievement, w Prajnff, of the cognition. 

Lokah, the visibility. 

5 . By achievement thereof comes the visibility of the 
Cognition. — 111. 

<r*n srafa ii ^ n 

VYASA. 

By tlie achievement of this ‘ Samyama ’ comes the visibility of the 
Trance-Cognition. As Samyama becomes firmer and firmer so does the 
Trance-Cognition become more and more lucid. — 111. 

VaCHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The author mentions the fruit of the practice for the achievement of Samyama : — 

‘ By achievement thereof comes the visibility of the Cognition.’ Visibility consists in the, 
maintenance of its flow free from impurity and unimpeded by any other effort of cog- 
nition. The Commentary is easy.— -5. 

SDtra 6. 

II i II 

Tasya, its. hw Bhuraisu, to the planes, regions. rafvlPi: Viniyogab, 
application. 

6. Its application is to the planes. — 112. 

to I are* snureq i 
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VYASA. 

When one plane has been conquered by Samyama, it is applied to 
the next, immediately following. No one who has not conquered the 
lower plane, can jump over the plane immediately following, and then 
achieve Saqiyama with reference to the plane further off. And if this 
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Samyama cannot be achieved, how can the visibility of the Cognition 
come ? For him, however, who has conquered the higher planes by 
making lihvaia the motive of all actions it is not proper to perform 
Samyama with reference to the lower planes, such as thought-reading, 
&c. Why? Because the object thereof, has already been achieved by 
means other than this. As to which is the next immediate plane 
after a certain plane, it is the practice of Yoga alone that will teach 
this. How ? It has been so said : — ‘ The Yoga is to be known by the 
Yoga ; the Yoga becomes manifest by the Yoga ; whoever is not confused, 
enjoys the Yoga for long by the Yoga.’ — 112. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

But whereto is this Samyama to be applied in order to -achieve this fruit ? For this 
reason the author says : — ‘ Its application is to be to the planes.’ The Commentator 
specifies the planes. ‘When one plane, &c.' The application is to the unconquered 
plane immediately following the plane, that is, the mental state, which has been conquered. 

When the Indistinct Trance Cognition, having the gross world for its sphere, has 
been achieved by Satiyama, the application of the Samyama is to be to the yet uncon- 
quered Distinct Trance. When that has been conquered, the application is to be to the 
Meditative Transformation. Similar is the application to the Ultra-meditative. 

For this very reason the Purana introduces the trance with reference to the subtle 
objects, after the thought-transformation into gross objects has been achieved, and all the 
arms and ornaments have been put off one after the other: — ‘Then let the wiseman 
meditate upon the form of the Lord as devoid of the conch, the club, the discus and the 
bow, calm and possessing only the rosary of Rudraksa, When concentration has become 
well-established hereupon, then let the Yogi meditate upom HIM as devojd of the orna- 
ments of head-dress, armlet, &c. Then should he devote hiniself to HIM as possessed of 
the limbs alone ; and then should he think of himself as HIS SELF. ‘ I am HE.’ Then 
should he devote himself to the thought of the ‘ I am ’ alone. 

But then why is it that one conquers the higher plane only after having conquered the 
lower one ? Why does lie not conquer in the reverse order ? For this reason the Bhasya- 
kara says :• — 1 No one who has not conquered the lower plane, &c.’ No one who starts to 
the Ganges from the Silahrada, reaches the Ganges without first reaching the Meghavana. 

“ For him who has conquered the higher planes by making iswara the motive of all 
actions, &e.” Why? Because the object, i.e., the conquest of the higher planes, has been 
achieved by another very proximate means, that is, devotion to God. When an object has 
been achieved, then the employment of a means for its achievement which does not intro- 
duce something new in the expected result, oversteps the propriety of the rule of practice. 

Well, let that be. But the sub-planes are known by authority. Their order, however, 
Is not so known. How is that order to be known ? For this reason he says : — ‘ As to 
which is the next, &c.’ When the preceding state of Yoga is conquered it becomes the 
cause of the knowledge cf the nature and activity of the next. This is to be understood 
by seeing that the state is intended to be spoken of as being identical with the object of 
which the state is named. 

Sutra 7. 

WRTCW il vs 11 

WPf. Trayam, the three, Antarafigam, forming an internal part more 

than, more intimate. Pilrvebhyah, thAn the preceding. 
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7. The three are more-intimate than-the-preceding. — 113. 

<jywit swTf^wr: ii s h 

vyasa. 

The three, concentration, meditation and trance are more intimate 
means of the Cognitive Trance than the preceding five, the restraints, 
&c. — 113. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

How is it that Samyama alone is to be employed in all places here and there, and not 
the other five, although both are the accessories of Yoga equally ? For this reason the 
author says : — ‘ The three are more intimate than the preceding opes.’ This three-fold 
means has the object to be achieved as its direct sphere of operation ; it is, therefore, 
called intimate. The restraints, &c., are not such ; they are, therefore, called non-intimate. 
This is the meaning.-- 7. 

Sfttra 8. 

site# II q ll 

Tad, that, sift Api, even. Bahirafigam, the external part, non- 
intimate. Nribijasya, to the seedless. 

8. Even that is non-intimate to the seedless. — 114. 

ftlbrei I TORR ft qfere i JJHRU 

vrefa ^Rri^fcr 11 c ti 

VYASA. 

This intimate triad of means too becomes an external accessory of 
the seedless trance. Why ? Because it comes into existence upon its 
cessation. — 114. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The triad of means is intimate only to the Cognitive Trance, not to the Ultra-Cogni- 
tive. The Ultra-Cognitive Trance being seedless, there is no similarity between the 
spheres of their operation and also because the seedless trance is born when the triad of 
means has long been under restraint, and the Cognitive Trance has reached its highest 
Culmination, or which is the same thing, when the state of the higher desirelessness 
consisting as it does of the purity of knowledge, is reached. ‘ The triad of means, &c.’ 
‘Even that is non-intimate to the seedless.* 

‘Intimacy * consists in having a common sphere of operation. Then, however, does 
not exist here. There is no immediate sequence here. What it is said that the non- 
intimate means of devotion to the Lord brings about that state and that therefore there 
is overlapping, it is meant that although the definition of the intimate overlaps, includ- 
ing as it does the means of devotion to the Lord, it does not possess the characteristic of 
following in immediate sequence and thus differs from the non-intimate. For this 
reason, in order to show that in the case of the Ultra-Cognitive the Samyama is rather 
a remote cause, it is said that it comes into existence upon the cessation thereof.— 8. 
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SQtra 9. 

f^rNr^Rrf^xTT^^ u * u 

«5rWR Vyuttliana, of outgoing. - fircta Nirodlia, of suppressing. Sams- 

karayoh, of the potencies. ^ Abhibliava, the disappearance. Pr&dur- 

bhavau, and the appearance. fircN Nirodlia, of the suppression. Ksaga, with 
the moment, ftn Chitta, of the mind, Anvayah, the conjunction, ftrfa 

N7 irodhha, of the suppression, suppressive. Pari^jamah, modification. 

9. The suppressive modification is the conjunction 
of the mind with the moment of suppression (nirodlia), when 
the outgoing- and suppressive potencies disappear and 
appear respectively. — 115. 

Jpuf'afhfa Hr a q rfc o Nr . 1 ar?«ir- 

^g^Kro f ^rere yft *r % «gw » 3w >T f£r 

££rasnir rrfcrsjsrfiref 

Eftraq fonw^ Rriftrfcr ii ^ 11 

vyasa. 

Change is of the very nature of the functioning of ‘ the qualities.’ 
What sort of change does, therefore, take place at the time of this function- 
ing in the moments of mental suppression ? ‘ The suppressive modification 
is the conjunction of the mind with the moment of suppression, when the 
outgoing and suppressive potencies disappear and appear respectively.’ 

The outgoing potencies are the characteristics of the mind. It is 
not that they are suppressed by the restraints of the acts of cognition, 
being of the nature of the acts of cognition, (as they are not of the nature 
of the acts of cognition). The potencies of suppression too are character- 
istics of the mind. The respective suppression and appearance of these 
two, when the characteristics of the outgoing potencies are destroyed and 
the potencies of suppression acquired, is the moment of suppression 
which the mind appears in conjunction with. This acquiring of different 
potencies by the one mind every moment is the suppressive change. 
In that state the potencies alone are left in the mind. This has been 
described as the Suppressive Trance. — 115. 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The three changes are to be utilized in ‘ By Saipyama over the three changes, See* 
(P.I1I, 16). 
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It is desirable to explain them. Hence the question in connection with the seedless 
trance mentioned in the last aphorism : ‘ What sort of a change, &c/ In the states of out- 
going mental activity and trance (Cognitive), the heaping up of different evident changes 
is a matter of direct knowledge. No change is, however, perceived in the Suppressive 
Trance. It is not, however, that it does not exist because it is not directly perceived, 
inasmuch as the mind is changeable on account of its being made up of the three qualities, 
and because it is impossible that the ‘ qualities ’ should not change even fora moment. 
This is the meaning of the question. The aphorism is the answer to the question 
* The suppressive change is the conjunction of the mind with the moment of suppression, 
when the outgoing and suppressive potencies appear and disappear respectively.’ 
In relation to the Ultra-Cognitive the congnitive too is an outgoing. Suppression is that 
by which this is suppressed,— the illumination of knowledge, the higher desirelessness. 
The disappearance and appearance (mentioned here) are of these outgoing and suppres- 
sive potencies respectively. This being the ease, the disappearance of the outgoing and 
the appearance of the suppressive potency consists in the conjunction of the mind, the 
characterized, with the moment of suppression. This conjunction in time with the 
suppression is the conjunction with both these states. The mind as an individualized pheno- 
menon capable of possessing characteristics, does not, either in the Cognitive or the 
Ultra* Cognitive states, differ in nature from the states of the suppression and manifesta- 
tion of potencies. * 

Well, but the afflictions following Nescience, which have their root in Nescience, 
are removed on the removal of Nescience, and do not after the removal of Nescience stand 
in need of any other effort distinct therefrom to remove them. In the same way, seeing 
that the potencies having their origin in the outgoing acts of the mind are removed 
by the removal of the outgoing activity itself, the potency of suppression should not be 
needed further for their removal. For this reason the Bhasyakara says ‘ The potencies 
of the outgoing, &c.’ It is not necessary that the effect should be removed by the mere 
removal of the cause. The cloth is not destroyed by the removal of the weaver. The 
fact is that the effect which is of the nature of the cause itself, is only removed upon 
the removal of that cause. 

The afflictions which have ba^n described as following Nescience have been said to be 
of the nature of Nescience itself. It is, therefore, very proper that they should be removed 
on the removal of Nescience. It is not in this way that potencies are of the nature of 
the acts of Cognition ; because it is seen that memory exists even though the acts of 
Cognition have been suppressed for a very long time. For this reason although the acts of 
Cognition may have ceased for a long time, it is necessary that the storage of potencies 
of suppression be attended to for the removal of the potencies originating in the acts. 
The rest is easy. — 9. 

Sutra 10. 

asr srer rere T % ar 113011 

Tasya, its. Jwjrwwfirm Prasanta-valiita, undisturbed (juupw) Flow farfirm) 
mkir Samskarat, by potency. 

10. By potency comes its undisturbed flow. — 116. 

asv sretP?Rn%crT i snarer- 

srfscn sresnb- 

fdr it h 
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Undisturbed flow comes to the mind by the deftness of practice in 
the generating of the mental potencies of suppression. In case the poten- 
cies are weak, the potency characterized by suppression is overpowered 
by the potency characterized by outgoing activity. — 116. 

vachaspatts gloss. 

Of what sort is the change of the mind brought about by means of the powerful 
suppressive tendency, when the potencies of outgoing activity have been altogether 
overpowered ? In answer to the question the author says : — ‘ By potency comes its un- 
disturbed flow.' 

“ Undisturbed flow” means the flow in uninterrupted succession of the suppressive 
potencies alone, free from the impurity of the outgoing potencies. 

But then why does it stand in need of the deftness in generating potencies? Why 
not potency alone? For this reasen the Bhasyakara says: — ‘In case the potencies are 
weak, &c.' The potencies referred to are those of suppression. Those however who read 
a ‘ not ’ before ‘ overpowered,' explain the potencies to be those of the outgoing activi- 
ties. — 10. 

SOtra ii. 

huh 

Sarvarthata, of all pointedness, Ekfigrata one pointedness, of 

these two. Ksaya, the destruction (of all pointed ness). 3^ Udaya, the rise (of 
one pointedness) these two respectively of the previous two. ftfro Chittasya, of 
the mind. Samadhbpariglknab, the trance modification. 

11. The trance modification of the mind is the des- 
truction and rise of all-pointedness and one-pointedness, 
respectively. — 117. 

Rvrei grorfaq fcium : i sntf ravrvrfi: i 
^3*icr forresr n U II 

VYASA. 

All-pointedness is a characteristic of the mind. One-pointedness is 
also a characteristic of the mind. The destruction of all-pointedness is its 
disappearance. The rise of one-pointedness is its appearance. The mind 
puts on both these characteristics. This mind then following along both 
these characteristics of destruction and manifestation which make its 
very nature, inclines towards, contemplation. This is, the trance modi- 
fication of the mind. — 117. 

VaCIIASPATI’S gloss. 

Now the author shows the state of the mental change towards Cognitive trance. 
* The trance modification of the mind is the disappearance and rise of all-pointedness and 
one-pointednew respectively.’ 
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All-pointedness means distractedness. It cannot be destroyed ; hence its destruc- 
tion is only its disappearance. Nothing which exists is destroyed. Rise is appearance. 
The disappearance and birth of the characteristics of all-pointedness and one-pointed- 
ness which are of the very nature of the mind, means that the disappearance is to be of 
all-pointedness, and the appearance is to be of one-pointedness. The mind following 
these too becomes inclined towards trance. The meaning is that it becomes qualified 
by the trance condition which is achieved gradually by the latter condition becoming 
the former. — 11. 

Sutra 12. 

Tatafi thence. Punah, again, Santa-uditau, the subsiding and 

rising. (^s) Tulya-pratyayau, having similar, (j^i) Cognitive, acts. 

fan¥r Chittasya, of the mind, mental, ’CTsmur Ek&grat&, of the one-pointedness, 
Pariij&mah, modification. 

12. Thence again comes the mental modification 
of one-pointedness, when the subsiding and rising cogni- 
tive acts are similar. — 118. 

5*5 i qrarferfercre * 

a i ^ *15** a u a 

vyAsa. 

Of him whose mind is inclined towards the trance modification, the 
former cognitive act subsides; and the later that rises is similar thereto. 
The mind inclined towards trance is common to both. The same hap- 
pens again and again up to the end of trance. 

This of course is the modification ■ of the one-pointedness of the 
mind which exists as an individualized unit independent of the charac- 
teristics. — 118 . 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

* Thence again comes the mental modification of one-pointedness, when subsiding 
and cognitive acts are similar.’ 

Again, when trance having been achieved, the later state of trance becomes the 
former, the former subsides and the later cognitive trance modification arises. That is to 
say, one becomes the past and the other the present. When both these cognitive acts of 
him who has become inclined towards trance, become similar to each other, it becomes 
one-pointed. This shows the achievement of trance, and also of one-pointedness itself. 
The Bh&syakara shows the limit : — 1 Up to the and of trance.’— 12. 


Sutra 13. 



rfa Etena, by this. Bhuta, in the objective phenomena. Indriyasu, 

and in the instrumental phenomena. Dharma, the characteristic quality. 
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Lahsaga, the secondary quality, ^t^jt Avastha, condition of all these three. mFw* !: 
Parigamah, the changes, Vyakhyatah, are described. 

13. By this are described the changes of charac- 
teristic (dharma), secondary quality (lalcsana), and con- 
dition (avastha) in the objective and instrumental pheno- 
mena. — 119. 


qcbr a n ro n i q^q 'jqfqiq fe^r- 

qfaBTfrq ®^qf^riftsqqnqfa«T- 

^qsq: I qq qnmr sjijqft- 

Wfr ^TnqfontinrT I q>: I ST qr$qqmqq$F!r- 

sraJT qfcqqqfqqtrqft qfmqq^rqr srfrrcq! i fqvftnrfa- 

sqfqj^rs^q f^^TqtswT i q ^r^MTHin?n«rt ssrqnv-qt fagq;: qqr aparq 
firaw fqftrtWpqg qj q#JTTq55$ntf fi^qT q^qq%Wqrq%q55$ra sr^TW- 
^tTF?q <jqftTS*qT I H ^RFnr^JTRTWTt ftgq;: | qq jqsg tqTq- 

f q ?=tWtr^HHRrrc^tTj %RT q&TTqS^Uff qftqw* qqF?q 

^TOTtfvRRKT ^RTT UFT^q f^^TSWT I * ^T^mTJtnTrTTWjt ^^DTWlt 

fagrbih^q jqfftrsr qq jqsgTqrqwfa i qqrqqnqfanw i 

^PTO^TtT SRRRt qqfqT 5^5T S^«fTH«^hK| ffcT I qq ^TflWTTRWT'Tft- 
JPTO^R vlfiT^iT v^rf: gfr^nritT «TO^f sq^?|f 55^: qfpqiT^T g^^Tit n Tc qs r - 

wrfvr: qfosm ^ snsrafa i 

=5r JpsfrfJ^ i JpnwvtTai 5 srfTTt^nriOTTb gmRTftrfrr i 

qfctoim i u^r qf^ritT 

ifntT vmf qrfffqf^l’TT srqs^R i ?nr qfnna qf^mJT- 

^TKnR€r?TRFT?R^m ^5 w^TFraiR' vt^Pt r g i ^sr^- 

vrnr^FT «wfrt h i iw 

I VTflf h ^qgqftT^: %n^- 

^ qft^RT ?FRrqT Ftrf^frT I 4KW$W I I 0.qJTR?TRtgqumgtrf^- 

^Tf*i sq^T^fcr Wr q R 5t%^=TTg I ^^TJTRfer ^RmST^Wg I ^RnfNlTFI 
#T ^q rarg’ re ferfcf<T i ^mqrcinr^r «rflfs«Tg 
RFRra^JIRTWtf g^PBTFT R Rt g^ ;? I cTOT ^t«T^T ^JTTJt^ngrKts^raTHr- 
*T5fT«it g ^ranarrof^grR i ^qRm^TSJnFrt^nngrRt ^FT^r^Ttrr»jt 
^^nBTWTTTllirgrR ffcT | ?T«JT «RSRf %TOt ^ * 5lRTJ f^rbt I 

y? ^n n qftg r^ «45!^ra%mT?vwfT:s smMtf<T q^dq^FR ffcr 

i t**fc®T «F&Rj?smr^qri. i FfrT q «rifc% ci^nn^tTsfq qr^r q 
q^m^qq qqreq i qq % q rart T:nw&qj *qT^ i «tqq5T% TFirqr- 
eg^qrof^f^i i fqrq qqrot s^oiqf gqq^q^tqf sq^ qr% ^wrqt t qt^n 
5 qqqsre i sjHI ^q TTT^T TT%fi[fil I 3^ q ^qrfcT^iqr frqfc^rqt^q f^qeq^ I 
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q <RRta*reraRs ftj§ ?3WRR?r SRfe ct^T ?m ?r^q 

wrj i ?r«tr c^wn^^r q snff skirt i snfa§ rrr^ ssfsRT msflmmn 
Aareal surrt sn<3SRitsR^q 1 srrtr?:cK q!5Rrere?n 1 

q^aFf ^TT Wim% SET ^T «R>T I ^T«IT ^Rc^sfa TTRTT 

^rrsq% fftrTT r R^r %rfo 1 sRRRfomft 4>f^5T$TK: 1 

SR«?H | RRT*^T RqfefRTCI^T qfc ^SRIRir q 5f^T% cf^RR^T *T?T 

q&Tfa rRT q#HT%T n?T $RT PTf^R^I^tcr 5RW >^^W$rtOHTIRRHt 

R SfuMlfa q^fa | R^T ^RS I WK§. gfiuPlRftsfir ?RfRT 

1 *rer wRRnfqjRtfrnsr stRrfRt gwR fcrcr^TflrJTTftRTfcq 
fof wf^TracfaR sTRi^tat *jidrt ^ftwNsCTRnffcT 1 crt^- 

g^imn apr«t lifers qfaro% qjRnrftrfar 1 

siCTWwrsqTTO 55$ni %rt q^msR^nff af«rqsr?r *% 5^r?n?r: qHsrq^ 1 sfcr 
*wy:im grt aJr^RnTSflq^RRiqftqjTff nfaqsrer *% 1 vjfjr^rsfq snftfcTORRT 

Vlfoq tfo *W Jjawftflilill $T^R?f5R *frT I <tq q3[T- 

qfrqtRr ft r ^TRftri t r 1 ?r qfAa^^RWR^m ^f^R^qqq f^ sKr ^ r 
qgr qfoaw 1 w qRwfrsqfa?nR s^req >j4- 

vrftftf# «mW^TRi% : qfonni 11 \\ 11 x 

VYASA 

It must be understood that by describing as above the changes of 
characteristic, secondary quality and condition with reference to the 
mind, the change of characteristic, the change of secondary quality and 
the change of condition with reference to the objective forms of matter 
and instruments of action and sensation have also been described. 

There, the disappearance and appearance of the characteristics of the 
outgoing activity and suppression were the unodificat ions of characteristic 
(primary quality) in the characterized (the object as existing indepen- 
dently of the quality) ; also the modification of secondary quality. Sup- 
pression has three secondary qualities ; it is connected with three paths of 
being (adhv&). 

Having given up the first path of l>eing which consist of the 
secondary quality not yet manifested, it takes it up as a secondary quality 
existing in the present, althoqgh it has not thereby overstepped its 
primary quality. It is in this secondary quality which manifests in the 
present that its true nature is manifested. This is its second path of 
being. It is not devoid of the past and the yet^unmanifested qualities 
(lak^ana). 

Similarly is the outgoing activity possessed of three secondary 
qualities and is connected with three paths of being. Having given up 
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the present secondary quality, but not having given up its characteristic, 
it puts it on as the second quality of the past This is its third path 
of being, and it is not devoid of the secondary qualities of the future and 
the present. 

Similarly, inclining again to outward activity, it gives up the 3 r et- 
unmanifested secondary quality ; but not having given up its charac- 
teristic of existence as such, it gets on to it as the secondary quality of 
the present, where manifesting its true nature, it acts as such. Ihis is 
its second path of being. And it is not devoid of the past and the future 
secondary qualities. 

Similarly, suppression again and outgoing activity again. 

Similar is the modification of condition. During moment of sup- 
pression, the suppressive potencies are being strengthened ; and the po- 
tencies of the outgoing activities are being weakened. This is the 
modification of the conditions of the characteristics. 

Thus the objective changes by means of the characteristics; the cha- 
racteristics possessed of three paths of being are changed by means of secon- 
dary qualities ; the secondary qualities too are modified into conditions. 

Thus is it that the functioning of the “ qualities ” is never devoid 
even for a moment of the changes of the characteristics, secondary quali- 
ties and conditions ; and the functioning of the qualities consists in 
ceaseless activity. It has further been said that the cause of the activity 
of the ‘ qualities’ is tlieir very nature. 

By this must be understood the three-fold change in the objective 
and instrumental phenomena, due to the conception of a distinction bet- 
ween the characteristic and the characterized. In reality, however, there is 
but one change, because the characteristic is the very being itself of the 
characterized ; and it is the change of the characterized alone that is 
detailed by means of the characteristic. It is only the characteristic 
present in the characterized object that changes states in the past, the 
present and future, the substance is not changed. Thus when a vessel of 
gold is broken to be made into something else, it is only the condition 
that changes, not the gold. 

Another says: — The characterized is nothing more than the charac- 
teristic, inasmuch as the reality of the former does not overstep the 
latter. If it were something co-existent, it would change as an indepen- 
dent existence only, simply changing into distinct anterior and posterior 
conditions. 

This is no defect. Why ? Because constancy is not found therein. 
Thus the three worlds give up their individual appearances, because 
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eternity has been denied to them. Yet they exist in the case of disap- 
pearance also, because destruction has been denied to them. 

Further its subtlety is due to conjunctive existence; and it is not 
perceived on account of its subtlety. 

The change of secondary quality is the moving of the characteristic 
along the paths of being. The past characteristic joined to the past 
secondary quality, is not devoid of the future and the present secondary 
quality. 

Similarly, the present (characteristic) joined to the present secondary 
quality is not devoid of the past and the future secondary quality. Simi- 
larly, the future joined to the future secondary quality is not devoid of 
the present and past secondary qualities. For example, a man who 
is attached to one woman, does not hate all the others. 

Others find a fault in this change of secondary qualities. They 
say that all the qualities being in simultaneous existence, their paths of 
being must be confused, (and thus overlapping one another cannot be 
considered as distinct and different). 

This is thus met with. That the characteristics do exist as such 
requires no proof. When there is such a thing as a characteristic, the 
differences of the secondary qualities also must be posited. It is not only 
in the present time that the characteristic characterizes. If it were so 
the mind would not possess the characteristic of attachment, seeing that 
attachment is not in manifestation at the time of anger. Further the three 
secondary qualities are not possible of existence in one individual simul- 
taneously. They, may however appear in succession by virtue of the 
operation of their several causes. And so it has been said : — ‘ The intensi- 
ties of nature and those of function are opposed to each other ; but the 
ordinary manifestations co-exist with the intense ones.’ Therefore, there is 
no confusion. For example, attachment being in the height of manifes- 
tation with reference to some object, it does not for that reason cease to 
exist with reference to all other objects. On the contrary it is then ordinari- 
ly in existence with reference to them. 

Similar is the case with the secondary qualities. It is not the 
characterized object that is posssessed of the three paths of being. It is 
the characteristics that are possessed of the three paths. They may be 
visible or latent. Of these the visible ones assume different conditions, 
and are termed accordingly differently because the conditions are differ- 
ent and not the substance. This is in the same way as the figure of 1 
means ten in the place of ten, hundred in the place of hundred, and one in 
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the place of unity. Or again a woman, although one, is called a mother, 
a daughter and a sister. 

Some make the theory of change of condition defective as render- 
ing independent existence necessary. How ? There being intervals be- 
tween the operations of the paths of being a characteristic is the future 
one, when it does not perform its function ; it is the present one when 
it does ; it has become the past when it has ceased to operate. 

Now the defect that the opponents find is that in this way, the 
characteristic and the characterized object, as also the secondary quality and 
the condition must necessarily be considered as independent existences. 

This is no defect. Why? On account of the variety due to the 
interaction of the ‘ qualities * even in case of the 4 qualified ’ being perma- 
nent. As the coining together of the indestructible qualities of sound, 
Ac., is ordy a characteristic having a beginning and is destructible, so 
also is the undifferentiated phenomenal state oi matter with a beginning, 
and is only a characteristic of the indestructible ‘ qualities ’ of Essentiali- 
ty, Ac., and is as such destructible. It is for this reason that it is termed 
a ‘ Vikara,’ a product. Here is an illustration in this connection. Clay 
is an object possessed of characteristics. Its existence in the shape of a 
sod is a characteristic thereof. Given up this particular characteristic 
it Takes up another ; and thus takes up another characteristic when it 
takes up the form of a jar. In the form of jar its secondary quality 
gives up its futurity and comes to possess the secondary quality as mani- 
fested in the present. It thus changes its secondary quality. The jar 
changes, showing comparative oldness and newness every moment. This 
is change of condition. 

Another characteristic taken up by the characterized substratum 
is but a change of condition. Of the characteristic too another secondary 
quality is a change oncondition. It is, therefore, the change of one sub- 
stance only that is thus shown by differentiation. In this way this may 
be applied to other things also. Thus it is that the change of character- 
istic, secondary quality and condition do not overstep the being of the 
characterized substratum, and it is for this reason that there is but one 
change which runs through all these specializations thereof. 

Well what is this change ? Change is the manifestation of another 
characteristic on the removal of the previous characteristic of a substance 
which remains constant.— 119. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author classifies the changes of the objective and instrumental phenomena of 
matter, whose use will be described later, but whose occasion has come now:— ‘By this 
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the changes of characteristic, secondary quality and condition in the objective and 
instrumental phenomena have been described.’ 

The Commentator explains : — 4 It must be understood, &e. The question is that it is 
the fact only of mental change that has been mentioned, not its modes in the shape of 
characteristic secondary quality and condition. How is it then that they are spoken 
of here over and above that ? For this reason he says: — ‘There the disappearance and 
appearance of the characteristics of outgoing and suppression, &c.’ The brief meaning is 
that the words of characteristic, secondary quality and condition have no doubt not been 
used, but it is not that for that reason the changes themselves of characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition have not been described. Thus in the aphorism : — ‘ The suppressive 
modifications' &c. (III. 9), the change of characteristic, is spoken of. 

Further he says that by showing this change of characteristic, the change of second- 
ary quality also in the characteristic taken as substratum indicated: — ‘So also the 
change of secondary quality.’ 

•Secondary quality stands for ‘ Laksana.’ It means that by which something is indi- 
cated. This quality is due to difference in time. It is by time that a thing is given 
certain qualities by means of which it is differentiated from certain things standing in 
a different relationship to time. 

Suppression has three different secondary qualities. It is but another mode of say- 
ing that it is related to three paths of being. The word ‘adliva,’ path of being, implies 
time. 

“ Having given up the first path of being, which consists of the secondary quality 
not yet manifested,”* 

The question arises, ‘ Does this suppression, while giving up the first path of being, 
overstep the nature of the characteristic too in the same way as it gives up the path of 
being ?’ The Commentator says that it does not : — ‘ Although it has not overstepped its 
primary quality too.’ 

It does not overstep its characteristic, but takes up the secondary quality as exist- 
ing in the present. The same suppression which had not manifested yet, has now come 
into present existence, not that suppression has become non-suppression. 

The meaning of the nature of a thing existing in the present is now described ‘ It 
is in this secondary quality which manifests in the present that its true nature is mani- 
fested.' 

‘ True nature ’ is that which performs the /unction proper to its existence as such. 

Manifestation means its essentialization as such. 

With reference to the yet unmanifested first path of being this is its second path of 
being. 

Well .if it be so that it gives up the yet unmanifested path of being and takes up the 
present, and that having given up the present state, it will pass on to the past path of being, 
then, it necessarily follows that paths of being are subject to birth and destruction. This 
however is not proper, because nothing is born that exists not, nor is anything that 

r 

exists destroyed. For this reason the Commentator says : — ‘ And it is not devoid of the 
past and the yet unmanifested secondary quality,’ which go on existing in their generic 
unspecialized state. 

Having shown the secondary quality of the present existence of the yet unmanifested 
suppression, the Commentator now shows the third path of being, the passing on to the 
past of the present outgoing activity ; — 

“Similar is the outgoing activity, &o.” 

Well then does suppression alone exist in the yet unmanifested state, not outgoing 

activity ? The Commentator says No 4 Similarly inclining again to outward activity, Ac.’ 
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This repeated manifestation of the outgoing activity is not the manifestation of 
any individual output thereof. It is a manifestation of the same class only. That which 
has passed cannot come back. 

“ The manifestation of true nature is the essentialization of the object as possessing 
the capacity of performing its proper function.” 

It is this change of secondary quality thus described, which appears with reference 
to objects of the same class over and over again. For this reason the Commentator says : — 
‘ Similarly, suppression again, &c.’ 

Now he describes the changes of condition which is indicated by the change of cha- 
racteristic : — ‘ Similar is the modification, &c.’ 

The strength and weakness of the characteristics in their present path of being, are 
their conditions. The increase or decrease of weakness and strength every moment is 
the change of condition. 

He summarizes : — ‘ This is the modification of the conditions of the characteristics.’ 

Now he determines the different relation of the different changes : — ‘Thus the object 
changes, &c.’ ; 

Is then this change of the ‘qualities ’ only occasional ? He says No ‘ Thus it is that 
the functioning of the qualities is never, &c.’ 

But then why is this change ever-existent ? He says ‘ The functioning of the 
qualities consists in ceaseless activity.’ The word ‘and ’ in this sentence means a cause. 

Functioning means action. But whence this functioning itself ? He says : — ‘It is 
of their very nature.* * It has been said * here in before. 

This three-fold change of the mind is taught by the author of the Aphorisms to be 
existing in the objective and instrumental phenomena of matter. He says : - ‘ By this 
must be understood, &c.’ ' 

‘ This ’ means the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized. 
When the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized is kept in sight, 
the physical elements of Prithvi, &c., are the objects characterized, and the bodies of 
cow, &c., or the jar, &c., are the changes of the characteristic thereof. The forms which 
the characteristics put on in the past and the yet unmanifested and the present ones con- 
stitute the change of their secondary quality. When the cow, &c., have taken up the 
secondary qualities as existing in the present, their change of condition consists in their 
taking up the states of the newly-born calf, a little advanced in age, youth and old age. 
In the case of the jar, &c., too, their newness and oldness are their changes of condition. 

Similarly are the instrumental phenomena the characterized objects. The, taking 
in of this or that blue, &c., is the change of characteristic of the sense of sight. The 
change of secondary quality consists in the assumption by the characteristic of the quali- 
ties due to the existence in the present, &c., as such. The present sensation of a jewel, 
&c., may be distinct or indistinct. This is its change of condition. 

The change of the objective and instrumental phenomena is described, looking upon 
the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition as distinct from the characterized. 

Now the Commentator speaks of them when they are looked upon.as the same : — ‘In 
reality, however, there is but one change, &c.’ The word ‘ however * turns away from the 
other view according to which the characteristic and the characterized are looked upon 
as distinct. Its reality is made known here, not that the nature of change is denied to 
the other. For what reason ? Because the characteristic is the very being of the charac- . 
torized.’ 

1 

The question is that if the characteristic is only a modification of the- characterized, 
how is it that people do not confuse the notions of the changes ? For this reason he 
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says : — ‘ And it is the change of the characterized alone that is detailed through the cha- 
racteristic.’ By the word ‘characteristic” here are understood all the three things, 
namely, characteristic, secondary quality and condition. All this is the modification of 
the characterized alone by means of them. There is, therefore, but one change of the 
characteristic, &c., one not confused with the others, because there is no real distinction 
between them, the characterized objects themselves do not overlap one another. 

The question arises that inasmuch as the characteristic and the characterized are 
not different from each other, and because the paths of being of the characteristic objects 
are different, the characteristic also must in this case behave as the characterized 
object, on account of the characteristic and the characterized object being the same. 
For this reason he says ‘ It is only the characteristic present in the characterized, &c.’ 

‘ That changes states ’ The word ‘ state’ here means a different arrangement of the 
thing, a different appearance. Thus when vessels of gold are styled differently as a Rucha- 
ka and Svastika, they differ only so far ; not that the substance gold becomes not-gold. 
The reason is evident. They do not differ entirely. This will be stated further on. 

The Commentator brings forward the example of the Bauddha, who holds that the 
characteristic only is what exists: — “Another says : — It is only the characteristics of 
the Ruchaka, &c., that are being thus born, which are the realities. There is no such 
thing as gold which might be looked upon as a substance remaining the same among more 
changes than one< If there be such a thing as substance which rejnains constant even 
though the characteristics are being changed, then that thing would be immutable like 
the power of consciousness. It would become an independent reality ; independent, that 
is to say, of the change which is of the very nature of the thing appearing to change. As 
the power of consciousness does not give up its nature even though the ‘ qualities ’ are 
constantly putting on different appearances, and is therefore independently eternal, so 
also would gold, &c., become independently eternal. This, however, is not desirable. 
Therefore the characteristic is not different from the characterized; the substance is 
not different from the qualities.” 

The Commentator refutes this argument This is no defect. Why ? Because 
constancy is not found therein. 9 

We might admit this if we found that as a matter of fact the substance was constant 
in its so-called eternity like unto the power of consciousness. We, however, do not find 
this constancy of eternity. On the other hand the whole of this world, to say nothing 
of one substance only, is seen giving up its individual appearances ; the appearances, 
that is to say, that are meant to perform certain functions. / 

How is this? On account of eternity being denied to them by the authority of 
reasoning. If a jar of earth did not give up its individuality of appearance, it would 
plainly be seen as a jar even when it existed in the condition of a half-jar or in that of 
powdered clay, &e. ; and it would go on performing its function too all the same as before. 
Hence the three worlds are non-eternal. 

Well then let it be non-eternal alone, being practically quite non-existent as it is 
like the lotus of the sky, on account of its universality and the non-performance of any 
function. For this reason he says ‘It exists in the case of non-appearance also, because 
destruction has been denied to it.’ 

The meaning is that it is not so very insignificant as to be altogether non-eternal 
and therefore to be classed as non-existent. Why? Because destruction has been denied 
to it by reason. 

Thus stands the reasoning 

That which is non-existent is never visible and does not perform any function, as 
the lotus of the sky. 
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The three worlds, however, sometime have some functions and are visible. 

So are the following causes proving its existence to be mentioned. A thing is seen 
being born ; characteristic secondary quality and conditions are ever found appearing 
therein. For t/his reason they are out of the category of such non-existent things as the 
lotus of the sky and the horns of a man. 

It is not, therefore, constant in its eternity, so that it may be classed with the in- 
dependent reality of consciousness. On the contrary it is only in a way eternal. This 
also proves that it is changeful. It is eternal in its change. 

By this it must be understood that in a piece of clay exist its effects the states of 
the jar, &c., which have not yet expressed themselves. Well, let that be. But if it exist 
even if removed, how is it that it is not perceived as before ? For this reason the Com- 
mentator says : — ‘ It becomes subtle on account of conjunctive existence, that is, on 
account of its mergence into the casual state. It becomes unperceivable on account of its 
subtlety and is not, therefore, perceived.’ 

Having thus explained the change of characteristic the Commentator now explains 
the change of secondary qualities also as such secondary qualities. 

‘ The change of secondary qualities, &c.’ 

The meaning is that each secondary quality is followed by others along with itself. 
The question is that inasmuch as at the time of conjunction with one secondary quality, 
the others are not perceived, how can it be said that the others also are present along with 
it? For this reason the Commentator says: — ‘For example, a man who is attached to 
one woman, &c.’ The non-existence of perception does not disprove the existence of 
anything, proved to exist by other means of knowledge. The birth itself of a thing at 
different places is a reason for its existence. Nothing that exists not, can be born. As 
for example, the horn of a man. 

The Commentator states a defect suggested by another : — ‘ Others find a fault in 
this change of secondary quality.’ If the past and the present, exist at the time when 
the present characteristic is in existence in the present, then the three paths of being 
must overlap one another. If, however, the paths come into being one after the other, 
then it comes to this that the non-existent comes into existence. This is the meaning. 

He refutes the argument ‘ This is thus met with, &c.’ The existence of the 
characteristics in the present is only proved by perception. It also gives the knowledge 
of its existence in the past and in the future as related to the present. It is plain that 
the non-existing does not come into existence and the existing is not destroyed. He 
says the same : — ‘If it were so the mind would not possess, &c.’ The mind is found posses- 
sing the characteristic of attachment after the time of anger has passed away. If it be 
that attachment did not exist at the time of anger as capable of manifestation in the 
future, how could it be born ? And if not born, how could it be perceived ? 

It may be so. Even then, however, how is it proved that paths of being do not 
overlap ? He gives the answer ‘ Further the three secondary qualities, &c.’ The three 
secondary qualities are impossible of existtftice simultaneously. Where ? In one mental 
modification. In succession, however, one of the qualities does come into manifestion 
t by virtue of its manifesting cause. The ascertainment of the secondary qualities being 
dependent upon the thing qualified thereby, it is along with the form of the thing 
qualified that the mind becomes possessed of the qualities. He quotes PanchasikhS, 
Acharya on this very subject : — ‘ And so it has been said, &c.’ This has been explained 
before. He summarizes ‘ Therefore there is, &c.* On account of the contrary charac- 
teristics of manifestation and disappearance remaining merged in the cause, the paths 
of being do not overlap. He gives an illustration : — 4 For example, attachment to, &c. f 
The knowledge of the existence of attachment with anger was explained before. Now. 
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however, is explained the existence of relationship existing between attachment with 
respect to one object and attachment with reference to another. He applies the illustra- 
tion to the subject to be illustrated : — ‘ Similar is the case with secondary qualities &c.’ 

The question is that inasmuch as identity can exist even though the identical 
object may not be perceived as such altogether, it follows that characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition being distinct phenomena, the characterized object which is nothing 
separate from them, should also be considered to be distinct from itself under each and 
every one of these varying states. He says that this view is not desirable, because it 
is contradicted by the perception of the identical substance remaining the same under all 
varying states. ‘It is not the characterized object that is possessed of the three paths 
of being,’ because the characteristics which are not distinct from it, are possessed of the 
three paths of being, The fact of the taking up of the three paths of being of the charac- 
teristics is further elucidated They are either visible, i. e., essential, present, or latent, 
that is not in esse . These are the past and the future. Of these, visible ones assume differ- 
ent states of strength and weakness, &c„ and are termed accordingly different! y, because 
the states are different, not the substance. By the word state are to be understood here 
all the three things, namely, characteristic, secondary quality and condition. This is the 
meaning It is only perception as such that establishes the distinction from, or the identity 
of the characterized object with the characteristic, the secondary quality or the condition. 
If there were unqualified identity between the characterized object and the characteristic, 
Sr c , then characteristics, &c., would no longer be what they are. They would not qualify, 
characterize and condition, as does not the very substance of the characterized object 
itself. Nor would they qualify the characterized object in case of unqualified distinction ; 
as the horse and the cow can in no way become the characteristic, secondary quality and 
condition, each of the other. Perception establishes that the characteristic and the 
secondary quality are neither totally distinct nor completely identical with the charac- 
terized object, and it also shows that the characteristics, &c., have all of them the proper- 
ties of appearance and disappearance, and that during these changes the object remains 
the same ; and it also shows that the characteristics are not mutually exclusive. This is so 

a 

perceived by every individual self. We follow this common perception. It is not com- 
petent to us to leave that aside and establish some theory of the perception of charac- 
teristics which may please ourselves. 

The Commentator gives on this very subject an illustration from the world : — * This 
is in the same way as figure of 1 &c.’ 

As the nature of unity remains the same, although with reference to its relative 
position it is styled as hundred, &c., so also the nature of the characterized object remains 
the same but it is styled differently on account of the differences brought about by the 
distinctions of distinct characteristics, secondary qualities and conditions. This is the 
meaning. 

He gives another illustration to elucidate the subject to be illustrated : — ‘ Or again 
a woman, although one, &c.’ 

In this connection he introduces the discussion of a defect considered as existing in 
this by others : — ‘ Some make the theory of the change of conditions, &c.’ 

In the change of condition, i. e., the change of condition, of characteristic and secon- 
dary quality all the three, the defect of the imminence, of the independent existence 
of the characterized, the characteristic, the secondary quality and the condition is point- 
ed out. 

He puts the questions : —How ? The answer is : — ‘ There being intervals between the 
operations of the paths of being, &c.’ The existence of milk as such in the present 
is the operation of the yet unmanifested path of being of curds. When on account of being 
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intercepted thereby, the characteristic of changing into curds does not operate notwith- 
standing its presence in milk, then it is said to be yet unmanifested. When it does come 
ipto manifestation, it is said to be in present operation. When having achieved the 
change, it ceases from the operation of setting in the formation of curds, &c., then it is 
said to exist in the past. Thus the characterized, the characteristic, the secondary 
quality and condition existing as they do all of them in all the three times, must be recog- 
nized as independent existences. Eternity is but existence for ever. Further, there 
being existence for ever, all the four are never born. And this much and no more is 
the description of independent eternity (Kutastha nityatd). The meaning is that the 
independent eternity of the power of consciousness too has no other speciality. 

He refutes the argument : — * This is no defect/ Why ? On account of the variety 
due to the inter-action of the ‘ qualities ’ even in the case of the qualified being per- 
manent. Inter-action means the relation of overpowering and being overpowered by each 
other. The variety is of the inter-action. This is the meaning. Although the qualified and 
the qualities, all the four always exist, the eternity does not consist in being independent 
of phenomenal changes, because the nature of their change consists in the appearance and 
disappearance of their modifications, which modifications although brought about by the 
variety of the inter-action of the qualities, are of the very being of the thing modified. 

The power of consciousness, however, does not put forth any such modifications of its 
own being as periodical appearance and disappearance. Its eternity,' therefore, is inde- 
pendent of phenomenal change. As they say : — ‘ He whose nature is not destroyed, the 
wise call constant in eternity.’ 

Now he shows that the variety of inter-action is the cause of the variety of modifica- 
tion in the substratum (Prakriti) and the Vikaras, the phenomena thereof. As the coming 
together, which may be described as the change into Prithvi, &c , has a beginning and is 
destructive, that is a disappearing characteristic only of sound, &c., i. e., of the five tan- 
mutras of sound, touch, form, taste and smell, which in relation to their effects are ^indes- 
tructible, i.e., do not pass into latency. 

He shows the same in the case of Parkriti : — ‘ So also the undifferentiated phenomenal 
state of matter, &e/ That is termed a product. Not however subject to such changes 
is the power of consciousness. This is the substance. 

Having illustrated the Prakriti and the product (Vikriti), which are proved by 
philosophers, he new takes an illustration from the product itself w 7 ell known in the world, 
in order to show 7 the variety due to the inter-action of the qualities which is the cause 
of the changes of the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition: ‘Here is an 
illustration of this connection, &c.’ 

It is not necessary that there should be change of condition in the case of secondary 
qualities only. The characteristic, the secondary quality and the condition are all im- 
plied here by the word condition (avastha) in the text. All, therefore, is a change of con- 
ditions. For this reason he says ‘Another characteristic taken up by an object, &c.* 

He gives the definition of Change (Parinama), which covers the whole connotation 
of the word : — ‘Change is the assumption by an existing object, &c.’ — 13. 

Sfltra 14. 

Santa, to the latent, Udita, to the rising, Avyapadesya, the 

un predicable. Dharma, characteristics, Anupati, common, closely follow- 

ing. W Dharmi, the object characterised. 
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14. “The object characterized” is that which is 
common to the latent, the rising and unpredicable charac- 
teristics. — 120. 

i vjqf \ frpre r wfegwn «rf^n sifolsi 

^ i era sr&ura: 

sntfptfwr: 1 g mm- 

^raram^T vrafet <r?p ^^rraCTKra^rraitsPT ftHra 1 <ra ^ *<3 
sir£%r «i%: ?rnm ^f^rr 1 ?ra writ ^ i^tt am r rog q ca it 

^rararcr ^tnmrara q&rrararaprcT ^#rcn; i 

^H^JTdtcTPtRrr?! R *rafpT sr&TRP g^qf^WeTrar ?mT^ I ?fiSJHPTrra$flt- 

j^ts gjfqf^iTrn ^n^TcPeq snraprc: 1 sren^mcr qq 

vrafa q^TR^fer 1 5 gqnqq^qr: % sra ^ rq fare ftrlcr 1 qqtrf;q_ 1 
5T5Pjpit: qfonrlir* ^rf^trasra srra*g ?qq. 1 aor qrnraqrt sqjftg sr- 
f uref greftN&fr Nd re jfra &fo ^qfararfafer 1 ^^raraTrHftratqsj- 
nsng. 1 h issj 1 n q%raR 72 raqqfa 2 ra?g q&q- 

gqT^r OTrr?qMiqnqr ^rsrafr snff 1 g srfrira^ ftoqq ?rcq Smn- 
*rra: 1 q^m^q ratn^ $?rcq ^%s=q^sr Jmu e^qrfafqfcr 1 a ^<3- 
wr^r ■st^MPi^nreft-^r ^gnprowr^r^ fpr^TSPrfr gnf ^t 

«rirtar«n^w:g'm?P 1 arw^af ^RRrjrftr^r 11 *y n 

VYASA. 

Characteristic is the virtue (or power) of an object differentiated by 
fitness. The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is infer- ' 
red by the production of specific results thereof, as found to be of one 
sort in one and of another sort in another 'object). Of these characteris- 
tics the present is that which is showing itself in operation - and it differ- 
entiates between those that have become latent and those that are unpredi- 
cable yet. When, however, it coincides with the generic quality common 
to all these states, then it becomes of the very nature of the object alone ; 
then what is it in itself, and by what does it differ ? 

Now of the characteristics of an object that are either latent, rising or 
unpredicable, the latent are those that have been in operation and ceased. 
The rising characteristics are those that are in operation. They are imme- 
diate postcedents of the yet unmanifested secondary quality. Those that 
have passed are the postcedents of the present ones. Why are not the 
present ones the immediate consequents of the past ? On account of the 
absence of the relation of antecedence and postcedence (between the two). 
As the relation of antecedence and postcedence exists between the present 
and the future, not so between it and the past. It is not, therefore, the 
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immediate antecedent of tlie past. For this reason it is only the yet un- 
manifested that is the antecedent of the present. 

What then are the unpredicable ? All are of the nature of all. 
With regard to this it has been said : — The variety of all forms of juice, 
Ac., due to the changes of earth and water, is seen in stationary objects. 
So also of the stationary in the self-moving arid of the self-moving in 
the stationary. Thus all is of the nature of all without the destruction 
of species. This is subject to the limitations of time, space, form 
and disposing cause. Their natures certain tly do not manifest simul- 
taneously. 

1 The characterized object * is that constant nature thereof which 
remains common to all these manifested and unmanifested characteristics 
and which is the substratum of both the generic and the specific. In 
the case of him, however, to whom this is a characteristic only without 
a substratum, there must be absence of experience. How is it possible 
to adopt one cognition as the enjoyer of the action done by another ? 
Further there would be no memory thereof, because no one can remember 
what has been seen by another. Further a substratum, common to chang- 
ing states does exist, because objects are called back to memory and 
recognized as such. It is this constant substratum that is identified 
as such even when it has taken up a different characteristic- For 
this/ reason it is not a mere characteristic, not common to different 
states. — 120. 

vachaspatts gloss. 

The word ‘characteristics’ is used here to denote characteristic, secondary quality 
and condition, because that is the basic quality. Tlic Commentator describes the 
characterized object which is subject to this three-fold change, by the aphorism : — “ The 
‘characterized object’ is that which is common to the latent, the rising and the unpredi- 
cable characteristics.” The characterized object is that which is possessed of a character- 
istic. It is not possible of being known without the characteristic being known. He 
explains the characteristic : — ‘ Differentiated by fitness, &c.’ The characteristic is the 
virtue of a substance, such as clay, &c. That is the power of its producing a powder, 
a kneaded lump, a jar, &c. All these exist therein in a state of latency (non-manifest- 
ation). 

If the characteristics exist in a state ftf latency in an object, they have to manifest 
themselves. But they do not manifest without the help of such adjuncts as water, &c. 
Water, &c., do not however exist in the causal states of the objects that are produced 
Whence then do they come? For this reason lie says: — ‘Differentiated by fitness. 
The power producing jars, See., is differentiated by the fitness (capacity) of being depen- 
dent for action upon the action of water, &c. Hence jars, &c., derive the capacity of 
being helped into manifestation by water, &c., from their causes themselves. They are 
not accidental. This is the meaning. 

Or, ifc might be that the words, “ characterized by fitness” are an answer to the 
question. 4 What is a characteristic ?' It is the virtue (power) of an object. The 
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meaning is that it is their fitness alone that is the characteristic, Hence it is proved 

that the characterized object is what is possessed of that. He mentions authority for 

its existence: — ‘The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is inferred by 

the production of specific results thereof, as found to be this or that, that is, the different 

appearances as powder, kneaded lump, a jar, &c. The meaning is that it is seen to be 

distinct in different objects by the observation of its effects, and the difference that is 

apparent in its effects. * Found’ means observed. 

• 

He now describes how a lump of kneaded clay which is perceived as existing in the 
present, differs from the state of its existence as powder which has now become latent 
and the state of its existence as a jar which is yet mipredicable : — ‘ Of these character- 
istics the present is that, &c.’ The meaning is that if they did not differ, the operations 
of the powder and the jar would also become similar to those of the kneaded lump, and 
overlapping be the result. 

He now says that the distinction described is not possible in the case of a lump 
which is yet in the state of latency : — ‘ When however it coincides with the generic 
quality, &c.’ Wliat is it in itself and by what distinguishing trait should it differ ? 

Having thus described the distinguishing traits of characteristics, he now divides 
them : — ‘ Now of these characteristics of an object. &c.’ 

The rising characteristics are those that exist in the present. 

Now he explains the antecedence and postcedence of the pathways of being ‘ They 
are the immediate postccdents, &c.’ He asks the reason Why are not the present 
ones the immediate consequents of the past ? He states the reason : — On account of 
the absence of the relation of antecedence and postcedence between the two. He 
explains the non-perception of a thing by the object in which it exists He also shows 
the non-perception of the existence by being the opposite of the perception thereof: — 
‘As the relation of antecedents and postcedence between the yet-unmanifested and 
the present, &c.’ He summarizes:— For this reason the yet-unmanifested is the only 
immediate antecedent of the present, because the yet-unmanifested precedes the 
present. The past cannot be the antecedent of the p resent. The present precedes the 
past and is therefore its antecedant, not unprcdicable of it. Hence is it established 
that the past is the least important of the pathways of being. 

Well, let that be. It is possible to distinguish the present and the past as being 
and having been perceived respectively. The unpredicable characteristics, however, 
from the very fact of tlicir being unpredicable, are incapable of being distinguished. 
With this in mind he puts the question :— 4 What are then the unpredicables ? And in 
wliat objects are we to examine them?’ He answers the question: All are of the 

nature of all.’ With regard to this it has been said : —(He establishes the same). ‘ The 
variety of all forms of juice, &c., due to the changes of earth and water, &c.’ The liquid 
is possessed of the soniferous, tangiferous, luminiferous and gustiferous ultimate atoms. 
The earth (solid) is possessed of the soniferous, the tangiferous, the luminiferous, the 
gustiferous and the odoriferous ultimate atoms. A modification of all these is seen in 
the variety of all the forms of juice, &c„ found in the roots, fruits, flowers, leaves, &c., of tree, 
creeper and cane-plant, &c. All these cannot be the modifications either of the solids 
or of the liquids different in nature from themselves. It has of course been shown that 
nothing can come out of nothing. 

Similarly the modifications of unmoving objects are seen in moving objects in the 
shape of a variety of chyle, &c. It is of course the use of these fruits, &c., that brings 
about the wealth of the variety of forms, &c. 

Similarly is seen the modification of animals into plants. It is well-known that 
pomegranates become as big as the fruits of Tala by obtaining a suck of blood. 
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He concludes : — ‘ Thus all is of the nature of ali, &c.’ Thus all, i.e., liquid and 
solid, &c., is of the nature of all, i.e., juice, &c. He gives the reason thereof : — ‘ Without 
destruction of species.’ The liquidity and solidity (earthiness), the generic qualities 
of these, are recognized as existing everywhere, and they are not therefore destroyed. 

Well, but if ali this is of the nature of all, then everything being present every- 
where always and in all possible modes, even those results which do not exist simul- 
taneously should manifest at once. For certainly, when all the necessary causes of an 
effect are present, it would not delay in its appearance. For this reason he says : — 
This is subject to the limitations of time, space, &c. Although everything can of course 
become the cause of everything, yet the operation of the cause is limited by space. 
Thus Kasmira (Cashmere) being the country of saffron, it will not grow in the Panch&la 
country, even though the other causes of its growth were all present there. Hence 
saffron does not grow in the Panchala and other countries. 

Similarly there are no rains in the summer season ; therefore no growth of rice is 
possible in that season. Similarly a deer does not give birth to a man ; the form of man 
cannot arise out of that of a deer. Similarly, a man who is not virtuous, does not enjoy 
the nature of pleasure ; the disposing cause of virtue does not operate in him. Therefore 
it is that on account; of the limitations of space, time, form and disposing cause, the 
nature, i.e,, existiug objects, are not produced simultaneously. 

Having thus divided the characteristic^, he now describes the substratum as being 
common to all these states : — ‘ The characterized object is that common, &c.’ The 
generic is the nature of the characterized, the substratum ; and the specific is the 
characteristic. The substratum is of the nature of both these. This is the meaning. 

Having shown that the substratum, the characterized object, appearing in all the 
states thereof, is proved by direct knowledge, he now calls to mind the undesirable con- 
sequences of the theory of the Vainasika philosophers, who say that no independent 
substratum exists, and that the mind is but a momentary act of cognition In the 
case however, &c.’ 

Further the object is called back to memory and recognized as such. Yajhadatta 
does not call back to mind what has been seen by Devadatta. For this reason whoever has 
been the seer must be the recogniser. — 14. 

Sutra 1 5. 
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am Krama, of succession. ^ Anyatvam, the distinctness. Parigama, 

of modifications, Anyatve, for the distinctness. ^3: Hetub, the reason. 

15. The distinctness of succession is the reason for 
the distinctness of modifications. — 121. 
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vyasa. 

It then coming to this that there can be but one modification for 
one substratum, it is said that the distinctness of succession becomes the 
cause of the distinctness of modifications. This takes place as follows :— 
The order of causation is : the clay as powder, the clay kneaded into a 
lump, the clay appearing as ajar, the clay appearing as a lialf-jar, the 
clay appearing as a potsherd. 

The succession of a characteristic is that characteristic, which comes 
before it immediately. The kneaded lump of clay disappears and the jar 
appears in close sequence. This is the order of the sequence of the 
changes of the characteristic. The order of the change of secondary 
qualities is the sequential appearance of the present state of a jar out of 
its yet-unmanifested state of existence. Similarly is there a succession 
for the passing into its past state, of the present state of the kneaded lump 
of clay. There is no succession for the past. Why ? Immediate sequence 
exists only, where there is a. relation of antecedence and postcedence. 
That does not exist in the case of the past. Hence succession exists in the 
case of two secondary qualities only. 

Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition. A 
new jar begins to become old in immediate sequence of its appearance as 
a new one. This oldness is found being manifested in succession which 
follows the sequence of the moments of time, until it reaches the last 
stage. And this third change is distinct from the changes of characteris- 
tic and secondary quality. All these successions find their being in the 
conception of there being a distinction between the characteristic and the 
characterized object, because the characteristic also becomes sometimes 
the characterized, in its relation to the nature of another characteristic. 

When, however, the characterized object is spoken of as being what 
it really is, as not distinct from the characteristic, then by virtue of that 
conception, the object itself is described as a characteristic ; and then the 
succession appears to be one only. 
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The characteristics of the mind are two-fold, the conscious (or patent 
Paridpsta) and the unconscious (or latent, A-paridrista). Of these the 
patent are those that appear in consciousness as notions. The latent are 
those that are but the substance itself. They are seven only and it is 
by inference that their existence itself has been established. ‘ Supres- 
sion, characterization, potentialization, constant change, physical life, 
movements, power are the characteristics of the mind, besides conscious- 
ness.’ 

Hereafter is introduced the subject of Samyarna to be performed" 
by a Yogi with the object of obtaining the knowledge of any desirable 
subject, when he has mastered all the means of obtaining knowledge as 
described. —121. 

YaCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

* The distinctness of succession Is the reason for distinctness of modifications.’ Is 
one substratum subject only to one change , which may be described as characteristic, 
secondary quality, or condition, as the case may be ? Or, are the change^'of characteristic 
secondary quality and condition more than one ? What does it come to then ? L 
comes to this that the change must be one because the substratum is one. A cause 
which has but one form, cannot produce a variety of effects, because the variety in 
that case would be causeless. 

This being the suggestion, it is said Distinct changes are posited, because the 
orders of succession are different. 

Observers of the w r orld have plainly observed that an order obtains in the suc- 
cession of the changes of one clay into dust, kneaded lump, jar, half-jar and sherds. It is 
also seen that the sequence between powdered clay and kneaded lump is independent of 
the sequence between kneaded clay and jar : the sequence between a jar and a lialf-jar is 
quite another. The sequence between a half-jar and pot-sherds is again quite different. 
In each of these one of the eleinents precedes another. The difference of order existing 
in one succession of changes establishes the distinctness of the changes. Although the 
substratum of clay is one, it puts on a succession of changes, whose order is established 
by allied characteristics appearing in succession to each other in due order. The 
appearance is not, therefore, causeless. This is the meaning. 

As is the case with the changes of characteristics, so also is the distinctness of the 
succession the reason for the distinctness of the changes of secondary qualities and 
the changes of condition. 

The same is illuminated by the Commentary ‘ It comes to this that there 
can be but one modification for one substratum, &c.’ 

4 The succession of characteristic, &c.’ : — The w ? ord 4 succession ’ is used here to 
denote that which succeeds, looking upon the one to be nothing distinct from the other. 

4 Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition.’ And so it 
happens that the barley grain, even though kept with great care by a cultivator in a 
grain-pit is, on the lapse of a large number of years, reduced to a condition, such that 
the cohesion of its particles gives way to the mere touch of hand, i.e. f of being reduced to 
an atomic condition. This is not possible to take place all at once causelessly in the case 
of new grain. It is, therefore, by a succession of different states appearing one after 
the other in moments of time as being small, smaller and smallest on the one side, and large, 
larger and largest on the other, that the specific condition appears. 
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This distinctness of succession exists only in the case of distinctness being conceived 
as between the charateristic and the substratum. So he says : — ‘ All these successions 
find their being, &c.’ 

The state of the characterized and the characteristic, are relative down from the 
undifferentiated phenomenal to the products, and vice versa, inasmuch as the solids, 
clay, etc., are also characteristics in correlation with the ultimate atoms (the tanmatras, 
or divine measures). So he says: -‘The characteristic also sometimes becomes the 
characterized object in relation to the nature of another characteristic.’ 

When, however, the conception of the unity of the substratum and the characteristic 
is entertained with reference to the real substratum, the noumenal, i.e., when ‘by 
virtue of that conception,’ of the substratum being common to all its states, the charac- 
terized object itself is considered as the characteristic, then there is but one change, the 
change, that is to say, of the characterized object alone. Characteristic, secondary quality 
and condition enter then into the very being of the characterized. 

It is to be considered as. having been said by this that the substratum is far 
removed from the state of constant independent eternity (Kutastha nityata). 

Speaking of the change of characteristic, the Commentator takes up in the context, 
the distinctions of the modality of the charateristics of the mind ‘ The characteristics 
of the mind, &c.' 

The conscious (patent) characteristics are those that come into our consciousness, of 
which we are conscious. The latent are those of which we have no direct knowledge. 
Those that appear, in consciousness as notions are the real cognitions, &c. Suppres- 
sion, etc., are those that are but the substance itself. This explains that they are not 
of the nature of illumination. 

Well, but if characteristics are latent, they certainly do not exist at all. For this 
reason he says : — ‘And it is by inference that their existence as substance itself is 
established.' The knowledge that comes through authority is also spoken of here as 
inference by the similarity of their coming into existence after other knowledge. He 
mentions the seven characteristics by a verse : — * Suppression, &c.’ 

Suppression is the ultra cognitive state of mental modifications. It is known by 
authority as well as by inference to be a state of residual potency. 

By the word ‘characterization’ the author suggests virtue and vice. The reading 

in some places is ‘Karma’ (action) instead of ‘Dharma’ (characterization). There too 
virtue und vice caused by action are to be understood, Virtuous and vicious tenden- 
cies of the mind (or, which is the same thing, good and bad character) are known by 
authority or inferred by the existence of pleasure and pain. 

Potentialization or the power which generates mental potencies, is inferred by 
memory. 

Similarly is the constant change of the mind in evolution inferred from the fact 
of the mind being made up of the three ‘ qualities’ and of the function of the qualities 
being changeful. 

Similarly physical life, the specific action of the mind which sustains physical life, 
is inferred as a characteristic of the unconscious mind by expiration and inspiration. 

Similarly are the movements of the mind, i.e., the acts which set the different 
organs and parts of the body into motion, inferred by these very movements following 
thought in that direction. 

Similarly is power the subtle state of all the effects of thought which manifest in 
action (It is the idea of all actions). That this also as a characteristic of the mind, is 
inferred by seeing the gross appearances due to the mental images thereof. — 15. 
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Sutra 1 6 . 
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qfwPHW Parigama-traya, the three fold change, wnn Samyam&t by 
Samyama over. Atita, of the past. qRT»ra Anagata. of the future. Jnanam, 
knowledge. f 

16. By Samyama over the three-fold change, comes 
the knowledge of the past and the future. — 122. 
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By Samyama over the changes of characteristic, secondary quality 
and condition, comes to the Yogis the knowledge of the past and the 
future. The triad of concentration, meditation and trance together has 
been termed Samyama. When direct knowledge of the three-fold change 
is obtained by means of Samyama , knowledge of their past and present 
is obtained. — 122. 

vachaspatfs gloss. 

Henceforward lip to the end of the chapter, the objects of Samyama and the attain- 
meets which indicate mastery over them, are discussed. Of these, the first object of the 
Samyama of a Yogi, familiar with tall the accessories of Yoga, that is introduced, is the 
triad of changes itself, whose modality has already been described : — ‘ By Samyama over 
the three-fold changes, comes the knowledge of the past and the future.' 

Tho question is that inasmuch as direct knowledge is obtained only of the object 
with reference to which samyama is performed, how is it that the Samyama on the triad 
of changes will become the cause of the direct knowledge of the past and the future ? 
For this reason the Corn neatater says : — When direct knowledge of the three-fold change 
has been obtained by means of Samyama t the knowledge of the past and the future, having 
as they do the relation of co-existence with these changes, is also brought about. The 
direct knowledge of the triad of changes itself, is the direct knowledge of the past and 
the present which it comprehends. The very essence of the one being the essence of the 
other, the object of Samyama and direct knowledge arc not different (in the aphorism). 
This is the meaning. — 16. 

Sutra 17. 
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Sabda, the word, si# Artlia, the meaning, the object. Pratyaya the 
idea of all these. ^iTcrc Itaretara, of each with the other. snsmsTTi Adhyasat, because 
of the coinciding. Samkarah, becoming one, appearing as one. Tat, their, 
nfwi Pravibhaga, distinctions. Samyamat, by Samyama over, st Sarva, all. 

hti Bliftta, of living being, vn Ruta, of the sounds, Jnanam, knowledge. 
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understanding) all at once, having taken up a unified appearance just 
as the last literal sound ceases. Literal sounds, from the impossibility 
of being expressed simultaneously, have not the nature of giving support 
to each other. They appear and disappear showing no connection with 
the particular word, nor bringing it into consciousness It is, therefore, 
said that each of them is not the word (itself ). 

The letter; however, is singly a constituent of the word ; it has the 
potentiality of supplying a name for all objects ; it is, as it were, of 
universal application, inasmuch as it appears in combination with every 
conjoined letter, it takes different places in different combinations, some- 
times -being placed before and sometimes after another letter. Thus 
there are many literal sounds, which being placed in different orders, 
help in denoting, by convention, certain different sounds according to the 
difference in the order of their positions. For example, the literal sound 
of g, au, and h, possessed as they are of the potentiality of gi-ying names 
to all objects, denote in this particular order (gauh) the particular object 
which is possessed of udders, &c. ; (a cow). 

A word is that single manifestation of consciousness, which 
appears just as the succession of literal sounds limited to a particular 
conventional meaning ceases ; it is a conventional sign for the tiling 
signified. 

Thus a single word is perceived as a single manifestation of con- 
sciousness ; it is brought into existence by a single effort; it has no parts 
and no order ; it is not a whole of separate and distinct literal sounds. It 
is a phenomenon of the will-to-be (buddhi) ; it is brought into conscious- 
ness by the operation of the notion of the last literal sound ; it is under- 
stood by the mind of the world, as having come into existence by conjunc- 
tion of letters) on account of the eternal habit brought about by its ever 
having been with the help of literal sounds, separately named, uttered 
and heard, that the power of speech has functioned for the purpose of 
transferring the complete verbal thought signs from one mind to another. 
(And this being so), the ordinary mind distinguishes a word from another 
by conventional meaning, saying that such and such a succession of so 
many letters, so ending, denotes such and such an object. 

Convention, however, is a manifestation of memory showing the 
mutual correlation of word and meaning, in the shape of coincidence. 
‘This object is the same as this word, and this word is the same as this 
object’ — such is the convention showing the one correlated to the other. 

Thus do word, meaning and idea run into each other on account 

of mutual correlation of coincidence. Take, for example, the word cow 
27 
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the object cow and the idea cow. Whoever knows their distinction 
knows all. 

And in all words lies the power of a sentence. If you say “ A- tree,” 
the word ‘.‘is’ is understood, inasmuch as the object signified by a word 
never fails of existence. 

Similarly no action is possible without its means. Thus on pro- 
nouncing the word ‘ cooks,’ all the appliances necessary for the act of 
cooking are meant to be understood. It is only for the purpose of spe- 
cialization that the object, the subject and the instrument such as Chaitra, 
fire and rice are expressly mentioned. 

Then is also seen the combination of words in sentences for expres- 
sing meanings by the entire sentences. ‘The Vedie student reads the 
hymns, lives, bears life.’ In a sentence like this the words and the 
meanings of words are both expressed in consciousness. Hence should 
words be etymologically divided As expressing actions or nominal cases. 
Otherwise how would it be possible to construe a word, a noun or a verb, 
when one cannot be known from the other on account of external simi- 
larity. For example, take the words Bhavati, A {hah, Ajapayah. 

The words, the meaning and the idea of the sentence are distinct from 
each other. Thus svetate pr&sadah (The mansion shines white) means an 
action. The words svetah prasadah (A white mansion), signify a noun. 

Both forms of speech denote both a noun and an affirmation of an 
action and also the meaning and the idea thereof. How? By the cor- 
relation, ‘this is that.’ The notion puts on but one appearance, the 
same as the conventional sign. As to the white object, it is the support for 
both the word and the idea. It changes its state, but goes neither with the 
word nor with the idea. Such is a word and such an idea ; none goes with 
the other. Another is a word, another its meaning and another the 
idea. By performing Samyama in this way on their mutual distinction, a 
Yogi obtains knowledge of the sounds of all living beings. — 123 . 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss 

This is another subject for Samyama, here discussed 1 The word, the object and 
the idea appear as one, because each coincides with the other ; by Samyama on their 
distinctions comes knowledge of the sounds of all living beings.' 

Here with the object of explaining the sound (verbal) which denotes a meaning, 
the commentator first mentions the province of the operation of the power of speech 
(VaK) . Now the power of speech, Vak, manifests literal sounds in eight places. As it is 
said : — ‘There are eight seats of literal sounds, the chest, the throat, and the head, and 
also the root of the tongue, the teeth, the nose, the lips and the palate.’ 

This VaK, the power of speech, is purposed to operate in literal sounds only, such 
as they have come into existence by the recognition of the world. It does not operate 
to express the sign as such of a thing signified. This is the meaning. 
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He ascertains the spliere of the operation of the power of hearing The auditory 
power, again, operates to change itself into the particular form of a literal sound, which 
is a distinct modification of the manifested inarticulate sound striking against the organs 
of speech. Its operation is limited to that much ; it does not as such signify the thing 
signified. This is the meaning. 

He distinguishes the verbal sign signifying an object as such, from literal sounds as 
they have come into existence by the recognition of the world : — 1 A word, however, (that 
is to say, the sign signifying .a thing) is taken by the understanding all at once, having 
assumed a unified appearance, just as the last literal sound disappears.’ Each of the 
literal sounds is first taken in according as the sounds are familiar to the world; and 
after they have been taken into the mind, they are brought together into a single mani- 
festation of consciousness, and thus as a sign signifying an object ifc is taken in by the 
understanding all at once. The single verbal sound ‘ cow ’ is a word, and is taken in as 
such by the understanding. Although each of the preceding sounds of component letters 
tends to bring into the field of consciousness the sound of the whole verbal sign, yet until 
the last literal sound is added to the sound-image that is being formed, the whole is not 
made distinct and clear. When the last literal cognition hns, however, come into operation, 
the entire sound-image constituting the word becomes clear. For this reason it is said 
that *a word is taken in by the understanding all at once, having assumed a unified 
appearance, just as the last literal sound ceases.’ 

* Literal sounds from the impossibility, &c.’ This is said in reply to him who does no 
recognize on account of the distinctions obtaining among the different classes of letters, 
that words are taken in as entire single concepts all at once, but establishes on the 
contrary that the letters themselves singly have the power of signifying the object. 

It may be in one of two ways that the literal sounds may generate the mental 
impression of the signified object as each is being pronounced as a part of a complete 
word. They may carry the capacity of signifying the object, each of them, either as pegs 
which give support to a basket hung therefrom ; (Thus whenever the peg goes, the basket 
would go too) or, they may give support to the meaning as several stones placed together 
and made into a platform give support to a stool. 

The first theory does not hold. The pronouncement of one letter only does not carry 
the object to the mind, for if it did, the uttering of the other letters would be quite useless. 
When a work has been completed, the employment of an effort for its achievement, such as 
is not calculated to give the completed work any extra quality, would take the effort out 
of the category of the means of achievement. 

If this does not hold, the other remains. It is certainly possible in this case, as was 
not possible in the case of many pegs placed separately, that stones placed together to 
make a single platform should hold a stool, because in this case the capacity of giving 
support to the stool is being employed at one and the same time. Letters, however, can- 
not all be pronounced simultaneously, and for this reason they cannot carry the meaning to 
the mind even when brought together, because each of them does not take after the other, 
and the pronouncement of the one does not suggest the other. They do not attach to 
the form of one word only as if they were of its very nature. They, therefore, do not sug- 
gest the word, as each is being pronounced and passing into latency. Each maintains 
itself in separate and independent existence like a rod of steel. It is, therefore, said that 
each of them is not of the nature of a word. 

Inasmuch as this defect would not arise, if the letters forming parts of a word con- 
stituted as such the word itself, he says : — ‘ Each letter, however, singly is a necessary 
constituent of a word : it has the potentiality of supplying a name for all objects.’ All 
the potentialities of making all names are present in it. Thus the letter, G, is found to 
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exist in the words GAU, GANA, GAURA, NAGA, etc., which signify different objects (a 
cow and others respectively). It has, therefore, the potency of supplying names for each 
and all of these objects. Similarly is the letter, O, found in the words, SOMA, SOCHI, 
etc., which means God and other things, and that too has, therefore, the capacity of 
naming all these objects. Similarly should it be understood everywhere else. Each of 
these letters G, etc., appears in combination with, i. e. t in contact with other conjoined 
letters, such as, O, etc. On account of there being such contact, it becomes, as it were, 
of universal application, i. e., each of these letters becomes, at it were many, and does 
not remain, as it is, one only. It does not of course, actually become many. Therefore 
the words, as it were,’ have been added. The letter, of course, remains the same. 

The letter, G, placed before and the letter, O, placed thereafter distinguish the 
consequent sonorous impression from the words GANA, etc. Similarly docs the letter, 

j 

O, placed alter G, distinguish it from the words -SOCHI, etc. A specific sonorous impres- 
sion is thus established in the mind as the succession of literal sounds appearing in tho 
word ceases. This specific . mental impression is the single image of the word, GAU, 
as manifested in the mind (Sphota). It is this sonorous image that dpnotes the specific 
quality of the species COW. 

This is the meaning. It is impossible that tho notion of an object be caused by 
literal sounds on account of there being a fixed order of their succession in a word : 
because they do not come into existence simultaneously. Nor is it proper to hold that 
notwithstanding the order of the succession of literal sounds iii a word being fixed they 
come together to manifest the notion of an object by the operation of their residual 
potencies, in the same way as there is absence of antecedence and postcedence in the 
purificatory potencies brought about by oblations of combustibles, etc. ; or in the same 
way as the heavenly state of existence is brought about. This is so, because option is 
inadmissible. 

Knowledge of an object is not, therefore, caused by literal sounds. It is necessary 
that there should be perception of a single word as the means of calling it forth. 

This, however, is not the case with a word. A word is expressed by sounds which 
differ from each other in the effort which is put forth in pronouncing them (prayatna). 
These constituent sounds which go to form this and that word, each differing from the 
other, are similar to each other in having their place of formation in the mouth and the 
effort requisite for their pronouncement, always the same. For this reason they make 
up a word similar to the others in some respect, although dissimilar in reality. The simi- 
larities here and there differ from each other by the difference Caused by the relative 
positions of the letters. It is by this complacement that words appear as possessing 
different parts and composite natures, although in reality they are single and without 
parts. This happens in the same way as a face possessing a constant tinge of colour 
and fixed features and dimensions show more reflections than one, each possessed of 
different colour, dimensions and features, when placed differently with respect to a mirror, 
a dagger and a jewel. The difference is not real. 

A verbal sign is single and partless. The letters are taken to be its parts by virtue 
of the difference of the contiguity of similar letters in different words. The difference 
of words being thus due to the conception of there being constituted by letters conceived 
as such a single and partless sonorous image (sphota). Having no distinctions in itself, 
it is kept up in the mind, as it were, distinct and possessed of parts. It is for this reason 
that the specific sonorous image of the word Gau is not determined by its part G, because 
therein it is similar to the sonorous images of such other words as GAURA, etc. It, 
however, determines the whole verbal image when qualified by the literal sound u. Simi- 
larly the letter O is not competent to determine the single whole, the sonorous image of 
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the word GAU, on account of its similarity therein with the words kOCHT, etc. It, however, 
does so, being qualified by the literal sound G. Although they do not co-exist, yet one 
can be qualified by the other by means of residual potencies coming to co exist. And the 
two residual potencies have not different spheres of action, because two percepts of two 
different parts and the potencies born therefrom, have one word as the sphere of their 
operation. By the perception of the parts alone, the whole word is not manifested ; 
but it is manifested as the succession of literal sounds ceases : and it should be added that 
the consciousness of the cessation of this succession manifests by virtue of the residual 
potencies of the perceptions of the different parts. It is a matter of observation 
that the past unmanifested impressions strengthen the present manifested impression 
by means of the successive storage of their residual potencies. Thus the notion of the 
existence of a tree at a distance is at first dim, but by and by becomes distinct. It is not, 
hqwever, possible that this may be the method of the literal sounds bringing about 
the perception of the object. Because the rule of dimness and clearness applies only to 
perceptive cognitions; and it is not by perceptions that literal sounds bring about the 
consciousness of an object. It cannot, of course, be that each of the constituent literal 
sounds of a word should produce an indistinct image of the object w hich becomes distinct 
only in the end. If the image is raised by the letters it must be quite distinct. Or, it 
may be said that it is never born at all. It can never be said that it remains indistinct 
and dim (asphuta). The dissimilarity is that in the case of the sonorous image the distinct- 
ness and indistinctness are fancied after the perceptibility Is established. Thus w'hen 
the notion of the cessation of literal sounds takes its place in the mind through the audi-" 
tory sense, along with the residual potencies left therein by the perception of each literal 
sound in succession, the literal sounds come together into the manifested sonorous image 
of a single word. This manifestation is brought about by a specific output of energy. 
The speciality of this energy depends upon the fixity of a particular order of the suc- 
cession of literal sounds. When, therefore, the order of the succession changes, the 
specific energy which is competent to bring about the particular verbal manifestation 
no longer exists, and the particular manifestation is not brought about. Literal sounds 
are thus limited to the expression of a particular meaning by their dependence upon 
the order of their succession. They, therefore, show the conventional limitation as it 
appears in the world, to be the sphere of the operation of a word having more parts 
than one. So many as two, three, four, five or six literal sounds possessing the power 
of naming all objects denotfc the particular object which is possessed of udders, &c., 
vlieii they appear as G, AU and the aspirate H. ' 

Well, then, is it the letters alone which by virtue of distinct orders of succession 
denote an object ? Is not a word independent of its constituent letters ? For this reason 
he says : — •* Thus a single word, See . 1 

4 The succession of literal sounds* is the-succession brought about by literal sound. 

‘ The succession of literal sounds limited to a particular object ceases’ : — Such are 
the letters of a word at the time when the successive pronouncement of the literal 
sounds is over. 

4 Manifestation of consciousness’ means the shining out of the Will-to-know (the 
buddhi) in the shape of a particular image. 

4 Limited to a particular conventional meaning* : — The literal sounds limited to a 
particular conventional meaning are, as has been said, the sounds of G, AU and H, in 
accordance with the conceptions of superficial observers. The meaning is that G, &c., 
are also taken to be the signifiers of an object, being as they are the parts of a word and 
thus its necessary constituents. In reality, however, it is a single mental phenomenon 
which, as a word, signifies an object. He renders the same plainer : — 4 Thus a single word 
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is a single manifestation of consciousness, &c. All this related to it is understood by the 
mind of the world, &c.’ 

But why a single manifestation of consciousness ? For this reason he says -* It is 
the object of a single effort of consciousness.’ A cow: This single word is the object of 
a single phenomenon of consciousness ; it is, therefore, spoken of as a single manifestation. 

He mentions the cause of its manifestation : — ‘ It is brought into existence by a 
single effort.’ The effort which manifests the word RASA is different from the effort 
which manifests the word S ARA. And it is single, inasmuch as it is possessed of the 
quality of the individuality of the word RASA from the beginning, is differentiated by 
the fruit thereof, and has a determinate order of the antecedent and postcedent (literal 
sounds thereof). The different parts of the word which are understood to be existing 
as such by differences in similarity and order of contiguity, do not exist as such in reality, 
and a word is, therefore, said to be without parts. For this reason it has no order, because 
there is no existence in it of parts which may exist either before or. after each other. 

The question arises, that literal sounds appearing in order before and after one 
another in a word and being therefore its parts, how is it said under the circumstances 
that a word has no order and no parts ? For this reason he says : — 4 It is not a whole 
made of separate and distinct literal sounds.’ Literal sounds are not parts of a word $ 
but by means of differences in similarity and order of contiguity, the word puts on of 
itself different forms and appears as it is in reality. The faces appearing in a jewel, a 
dagger, a mirror, &c., are not parts of the real face. 4 It is a manifestation of the Will-to- 
know (buddhi). This means that the collective appearance at the cessation of a succession 
is known by the bitdclhi, is found in the buddhi. The operation of the notion of the last 
literal sound means the residual potency of the cognition of that sound. This residual 
potency when it is thrown in with the residual potencies of the cognitions of the pre- 
vious literal sounds, brings the whole word into consciousness, that is, renders it to the 
object of cognition. And it is shown below that the residual potencies left in the 
mind by the cognitions of sounds, coincide in space with the sphere of the word they 
make up. 

Well ; but if a word has no parts, no order and no constituent literal sounds, why 
does it never appear as such? A white crystal may appear to be red when besmeared 
with molten shellac ; but it is not that it will not appear pure white even when the 
colour has been removed. Literal sounds are, therefore, parts of a word. For this reason 
he says ‘ It is understood by the mind of the world, &c.’ The eternal functioning of the 
power of speech has gone on through the articulation into words of different literal 
sounds. This has been carried on with the^ help of literal sounds, separately named, 
uttered and heard by the hearers for the purpose of transferring them from one to other 
minds. Eternal habit is secured by the operation. 

4 On account of eternal habit ’ means that the mind which has preceived thus, is 
possessed of the habit thus acquired ; the habit, that is to say, of understanding the whole 
word as coloured by separate literal sounds. 4 As having come into existence’ (Siddhavat) 
means 4 as it were, having a real and independent existence.’ 

By 4 conjunction of letters ’ he means the speech of the older people which has always 
been so achieved. 4 Thus is the word known.’ The meaning is this. There is a certain appli- 
cation (upadhi) which may either be applied to anything or separated from it. Take for 
example lac or something similar. If it is separated from the crystal it shines out in 
its white purity. This is proper. As to the notion of a word, however, it is never produc- 
ed except by a particular sound which is brought about by a particular effort. Further 
a word is always marred by similarity, and its notion is generated in the mind only as 
being made up of literal sounds. How then is it possible that a word may also be spoken 
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op known as pure and independent of literal sounds ? As they- say : — * Sounds being 
similar in their nature becomes causes of wrong impressions. The cause of wrong im- 
pression takes them in as such; in the sight of those who know the word, it is fixed 
with reference to its means of production. This certain confusion in the world is but 
the contradiction of knowledge.’ Because the body of a word shows itself as always 
made up of articulated sounds ; the world being superficial observers, believe that the 
literal sounds themselves are words; and they think that the literal sound only appear- 
ing in different combinations give different meanings. He says this : — ‘ Distinguished by 
conventicnal meaning, etc.’ The meaning is that for the benefit of the ordinary mind to 
whom the real word is unknown as such, a word is divided into literal sounds by an act 
of the mind which is called convention. He describes the division into article sounds: — 

‘ Of so many letters,’ neither more nor less. 

‘ *Such and such a succession ’ means one having a particular order of uninterrupted 
succession. ‘Succession so ending,’ is that which is taken in by a single act of the under- 
standing. He illustrates such and sucli an object : — ' ‘ Such as the generic quality of a 
cow, &c.’ 

‘ Well ; but if convention means that a particular word is to denote a particular object, 
then there is no confusion between word and meaning. For this reason he says ^‘Con- 
vention, however, &c.’ 

‘ A manifestation of memory ’ The existence of this conventional relation is due to 
the function of memory. The convention which determines the meaning is not only this, 
that such and such a meaning has been given to such and such a sound ; it is also that such 
and such a sound is remembered as correlated to such and such a meaning. This is the 
jneaning, 

’ Whoever knows their distinction performs Samyama thereon and thereby knows 
all,’ that is, understands the sounds of all living beings. The genitive case used, ‘their 
distinction ’ is used only with reference to convention in which the forms are not distinct. 

A word has thus been established to be a single partless and jointless output of 
sound in which the literal sounds are only fancied to be articulations. Now he establishes 
that a sentence also is a single complete notion in the mind and that the words are simply 
fancied to be parts thereof. So he says : And in all words lives the power of a sentence.* 
This is the explanation. A word is used to convey information to another. It is only what 
they are intended to convey that is conveyed to the other. The same is intended to be 
conveyed by them which is the field of any action, &c., with reference to them. It is not 
the object alone that is signified by them, but the entire meaning of a sentence. All 
words are meant to complete the meaning of a complete sentence. Hence the same is their 
meaning. For this reason, where even a single word is used, even there the meaning is 
understood to be what it would be, if it were used together with another word. The whole 
meaning is not conveyed by one word alone. Why ? Because that such alone has not the 
power to convey the whole meaning. Therefore in such places it is tl*e sentence alone 
that conveys the meaning not the separate. words. Because however the words are parts 
of a sentence, they too have the power of denoting the meaning of a sentence, in the 
same way as literal sounds have the power of conveying the meaning of a word on 
account of appearing as articulations thereof. For this reason just as every literal 
sound is possessed of the power of forming all means, so every word also is as such 
possessed of the power of forming all sentences and thus denoting the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by all sentences. This is what is meant by saying, ‘ And in all words 
lives the power of a sentence.’ When some one says, ‘ A tree,’ it is understood, that a 
tree exists. The word, ‘tree,’ together with the word, ‘ is,’ understood, give the mean- 
ing of a sentence, and hence the word, tree, exists as part of a sentence. 
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But then how is it that the word, ‘is,’ is understood ? For this reason he says : — 
* The object signified by a word never fails of existence.’ In the world, words are the 
means of ascertaining the existence of objects; and a word, always joining the object 
signified to the word ‘is,’ everywhere gives the meaning of a sentence. This is the 
meaning of an object never failing of existence. It is for this reason the practice of 
those who know the usage of words, that wherever there is no other verb, the word ‘is ’ 
and ‘ becomes ’ are to be considered understood, and arc to be supplied. 

Having described the nominal bases as never failing of a particular action he now 
shows that a particular-action never fails of a noun Thus on pronouncing the word 
‘Cooks’ the appropriate agents of the action signified are always understood. And the 
word excludes other inappropriate agents. Jt is thus that the meaning of a sentence is 
differentiated. 

Similarly are words found existing in a sentence although they are not required 
there : and for this reason all the more is it that words possess the power of giving the 
meaning of a sentence. For this reason he says: — 4 Then is also seen the combination 
of words in a sentence.’ Not even thus the words ‘ Yedic student/ &c., used indepen- 
dently would convey such a meaning if they were not understood as conjoined to 
the words ‘is/ &c. Thus the meaning is that this too has been fancied to be a part of a 
sentence. 

Let that be. But if the words themselves have the power of conveying the meaning 
of a sentence, there is no use of making sentences. The meaning intended to be conveyed 
by a sentence is conveyed by the words themselves. For this reason he says: — ‘In a 
sentence like this, &c.' It has been said that the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by a word i!s not conveyed by a word alone, until it is conjoined to another word 
understood. Hence are words separated from a sentence and fancied as separate from 
them; and hence also are words separated from the meaning of a sentence, and are 
distinguished as either verbs or nominal bases. Tims are words to be etymologically 
explained by introducing the divisions of cases. 

But then why should so much trouble be taken to explain them ? For this reason 
he says : — ‘ Otherwise how, etc. ' 

In the sentence GHATO BHAVATI, BIIAVATi 1311 K IS A M DEMI, JJHAYATl 
TISTHATI, the nouns and verbs appear to bo similar iu external shape. The word 
BHAVATI in the first sentence is a verb and means ‘ exists. In the o: her two sentences 
it is a noun and might be translated as ‘Your ladyship. ' 

Similarly in the sentences, Asvastvam and Asvas Ys'ti, the former Asvas is a 
verb and means ‘ be appeased. ’ The second Asvas is a noun and means a horse. 

Similarly in the sentences, Ajapayah Piva and Marayajapaya £ hat-run. In the 
former sentence it means the milk of a she-goat, and in the second it means ‘ kill. ’ 

Thus names and verbs being similar in external appearance, they would not be 
known as nouns and verlk if they were not to be separated from the sentence. How 
could they ot-her wise be explained as either verbs or nominal bases? Hence words 
should be separated from a sentence and explained. It is not that, merely by thus 
explaining words after having taken them out of the sentence, they would really become 
different in nature. 

Having thus ascertained the nature of words, he now begins the discussion of the 

absence of real confusion (saiikara) among word, meaning and idea, upon which confusion 

has been fastened by convention : — ‘ These are the word, the meaning and the idea 

among which obtains a distinction. ’ 

/ 

Thus, Evetate Prasadah, (white shines the mansion) means an action. It is very 
plain here that the action of looking white which lias to be established, comes first, 
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and then arises the consciousness of the purpose of the action having been established. 
The word ‘ Sveta ’ is a separate thing. Even where the word and meaning have their 
forms established, there exists a difference between word and meaning. He says this : — 
1 Svetah Prasadah iti ’ (the place is white). The word here has the meaning of a noun. 
The absence of the case-ending is because the word is intended to express its own 
meaning. He divides the meaning : — ‘ These are words denoting both a noun and an 
action. The meaning of both these words is both of the nature of a noun and an action.* 
He divides the idea : — ‘ And also the meaning and the idea thereof. ' It is the word * CHA * 
in the original which gives the meaning of the words, 4 the meaning of the idea thereof. ’ 
The relation shown here is with another object which is signified. 

* The question is that if word, meaning and notion are known as single on account 
of confusion (saiikara, corning together) whence does the distinction come ? He puts 
the question, with this object: — ‘How?’ He gives the answer : — ‘ By the correlation, 
this is that, &c.’ 

The meaning is that the cause of the notion of unity is the qualification of the 
Convention ; it is not real, however. The use of words 4 In the conventional sign’ in 
the locative case shows that convention, is the cause thereof. He shows the reality : — » 

‘ And the white object, &c.’ The ‘states’ are newness and oldness. 4 Goes with’ means 
becomes confused. 

By performing Samyama in this way with reference to the distinctions of word, 
meaning and idea, the sounds of all animals, insects, &c., become distinctly intelligible to 
the Yogi. The Samyama performed with respect to the speech of man is equally performed 
with respect to their sounds also, inasmuch as both are of the same class. The Yogi knows 
their different sounds, their different meanings and their notions. Thus is it proved. — 17. 


Sfftra 1 8. 
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Samskara, of residual potencies, ^rrcnc^rra Saks&t Karap&t, by the 
bringing of into consciousness. ^ Purva, of previous, sum Jati, life : status. 
Jn&nam, knowledge. 

18. By bringing residual-potencies into conscious- 
ness, the knowledge of previous life-states (Jati) — 124. 
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vyasa. 

Residual potencies are two-fold, — those appearing as habits and 
causing memories and afflictions ; and those appearing as virtue and 
vice and causing fruition. These are the unconscious characteristics of 
the mind-change (parinama), activity (chesta), suppression (nirodha), 
ideation in action (^akti), physical life (Jivana), characterization (dharma), 
now appearing along with them as they have been potentialized in 
previous births. Samyama over these has the power of achieving the 
direct knowledge of the residual potencies. And their direct knowledge 
is not possible without the knowledge of space, time and operative 
cause. Thus is it that a Yogi brings into consciousness the previous 
life-states by obtaining direct knowledge of residual potencies. Similarly 
is obtained the knowledge of the life-states of others by obtaining direct 
knowledge of their residual potencies. 

t 

The following story is heard in this connection : — Bhagavan Jai- 
gisavya obtained the knowledge of the distinction between the real and 
the unreal after he had seen the direct succession of live-changes during 
ten great creations by having obtained direct knowledge of his residual 
potencies. The holy Avatya, having taken a body asked him : 4 You 

have lived and thereby become chastened through ten Great Kalpas. 
The essence of your Will-to-know has not been overpowered. You have 
experienced the troubles of life in hells, among animals and in wombs. 
You have been born again and again among men and gods. Have you 
through all this life experienced the greater quantity of pleasure or of 
pain, — which? 

Jaigisava replied to Bhagavan Avatya: — ‘I have lived through 
ten great creations. My mental essence has not been overpowered. 
I have experienced the troubles of hell and animal life. I have been born 
again and again among men and gods. I consider all that 1 have ex- 
perienced as pain only. * 

Said the revered Avatya : — 4 This mastery of your reverence over the 
the First Cause and this invaluable joy of contentment of yours, — do you 
place these too tc the credit of pain ? 

The revered Jaigisavya said — 4 The joy of contentment is invalu- 
able only in comparison with the pleasures of sensation. Compared to 
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the bliss of absolute freedom (Kaivalva) it is pain only. The possession 
of the three qualities is of the nature of the essence of the Will-to-know 
and whatever is possessed of the three qualities is thrown to the side of 
avoidable pain. The chain of desire is of the nature of pain. It has been 
said that when the anxiety of the pain of desire is removed, then comes 
joy, calm, undisturbed, all-embracing. ’ — 124 . 

vachaspatts gloss. 

The residual potencies born of cognitions are the causes of memories. The potencies 
of Nescience, &c., are the causes of the fruition of the affictions of Nescience, &e. Frui- 
tion has the form of life-state, life-experience and life-period. The causes have the forms 
of virtue and vice. 

‘ Potentiaiized in previous births ’ : — Brought about their causes in previous life- 
states. The characteristics of the mind are change, activity, suppression, active ideation, 
physical life and characterization. Like them are these potentializations too unconscious. 
The characteristics have been heard about and inferred. Samyama performed over these 
along with their sub-heads has the power of producing the direct knowledge of both the 
residual potencies. 

Well ; if this be so, the two residual potencies may be directly known. But how 
can the previous life-states be known in this way ? For this reason the Commentator 
says ■* And their direct knowledge is not possible without the knowledge of space, time 
and operative cause, ’ Operative cause is the former body and the organs of the powers 
of sensation and action. The meaning is that the knowledge of the residual potencies 
together with the circumstances of their fruition, is not different at all from the direct 
knowledge of life-state, &c. Now he says that the Samyama over one’s own potencies 
applies to others also ‘ Similarly is obtained the knowledge, &c. ’ 

For the purpose of creating faith in this he relates the story of the dialogue between 
the revered Avatya and Jaigisa vy a ‘ The following story, &c.’ The great Kalpa is 
the Great Creation. 

‘Having taken a body* : — This' means possessed of the glory of a Nirmankaya. 

‘ Chastened * denotes the state from which the dirt of Rajas and Taraas has been removed 

* 

‘ Mastery over the First Cause’ is godhead. It is by the possession of that, that he 
sets the Pradliana, the First Cause, into motion and gives to whomsoever he pleases such 
powers of body and sense as he wishes ; and having made for himself thousands of bodies 
and powers he goes about as he pleases in heaven, midheaven and earth. 

Contentment is the destruction of desire, the characteristic of calmness of the 
essence of the Will-to-be. 

Sutra 19 

SRjprer n UH 

s f d P H S Pratyayasya, of the notions. Para, of other (minds), rem Chitta, of 
minds. Jnanam, knowledge. 

19. Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds — 125. 
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VYASA. 

By Samyama over the notions and thus by obtaining the direct 
knowledge of the notions, comes the knowledge of other minds. But not 
of its object, that not being the direct object of the Yogi’s mind. He 
knows the mental emotion of love, but does not know the object of love. 
Because that which has been the object of the other man’s mind has not 
been the object of the Yogi’s mind. It is only the other’s mental state 
that has been the object of the Yogi’s Samyama. 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds. 

Because the mind of the other only becomes directly known, the notion only is 
known. 

As the direct knowledge of the potencies brings about the knowledge of the previous 
life-states also, by causing the direct knowledge of the environments, so also it follows 
that when the mind of another is known, the object which is responsible for the existence 
of any particular state of the mind should also become known. This being the sugges- 
tion, the Commentator says: - ‘But not along with its object.’ The former Sairyama 
was with reference to all the environments : this is with reference to the mind of the 
other only. This is the meaning. 

SQtra 20. 

wu Kay a, of the body. ^ Rupa, over the form, mm Samyamat, by Samyama. 
?R( Tad, that (form). Grahya, capable of receiving (that), sjfo Sakti, the power. 

Tad Gi'ahya ^akti, Of perceptibility. Stambhe, on the checking of. to: 
Chaksuh, of the eye. wsj Prakaia, with the light, Asamprayoge, there 

being no contact, Antardhanam, disappearance. 

20. By Samyama over the form of the body, on per- 
ceptibility being checked, and thus there being no-contact 
with the light of the eye, comes disappearance. — 126. 

*jt min street srfawifa i 3n§ret%sriwr efa ^w-st^rar- 

VYASA. 

By Samyama over the form of the body, he checks, the perceptibility 
of the form. On perceptibility being checked, and thus there no longer 
being contact with the light which carries it to the eye, disappearance 
of the Yogi is brought about. By this the cessation of the perception of 
sound, &c., must be understood as explained.— 126 . 
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VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

** By Samyama over the form of the body, on perceptibility being checkeid, and thus 
there being no contact with the light of the eye, comes disappearance.* 

The body is made of the five tattvas. It becomes an object of perception to the eye 
on account of its possession of colour (for form). It is by colour that the body and its 
form becomes objects of perception. When the Yogi performs Samyama with reference 
to the form of the body, then is checked the operation of the perceptibility of colour, 
which is responsible for causing the ocular perception of the body. For this reason 
when the power of being perceived is checked, the Yogi is no longer visible. Thereby 
the light of sensation which is born in the eye of another, does not come into contact 
with the body that has disappeared. The meaning is that the body of the Yogi does not 
become the object of the other’s knowledge. Disappearance is to be brought about when it 
is desired that the Yogi should not be seen by anybody. By this should also be under- 
stood another aphorism to the following ellect : -By Samyama over the sounds, touches, 
tastes, smells of the body, their perceptibility being checked, there is no contact with 
the tympanum, skin, tongue and nose ; and hence these disappear. 

Sutra 2i. 

3T \\\%\\ 

Sopakramam, fast in fruition. f^'T^R^Nirupakramam, slow. ^ Cha, and, / 
or. Karma, action, Karma, rm Tat, over these. Samyam&t, by Sarhyamd. 

smpu Aparanta, of death, J nanam, the knowledge, siftf *i: Aristebhyab^ by 

portents. 3T Va, or. > 

21. Karma is either fast-in-fruition or slow ; by 
Samyama over these comes knowledge of death ; or, by 
portents. — 127. 

^IRRTR FTWRR R ^ RrSRRT^reTRrRTRRfol *Rt RF I 
^ faefasr $trr;r m^rsrr r i rr rrt^ rr‘ kwifrd RsftRRT rt&r 
g^RRT ^trrjrr i rrt r r^r R/iqfaRR tr^b Rg*^R ffrera Rq. i rrt 
qrirr: r;£ ri^tr RR*R?h gRj: ^r'TTO^TT rr£r ^tr^rr, i 

RRT RT H RRTf^H-^RutlT EKR5tURR^3 fR^TT^R^R ^trTRT ft^R^RR I 

Rl^RiR^Rr^r w,n ^r*r frr^r r i ?r?#tiRi?{quRrwi rtr- 
?ff€Er RTflR^wit ^frT fqf^RRi^SRTWJ I fcflRJRl R I 

RRRTTRR^ RIR R JOTftt sqtfrntf R R^fcT I 

^RRRren fo rsrTRK i kiqhd rt R^rhR^R rt a iT R TRrR T » R<- 

II W II 

YYASA. 

The Karina which fructifies as life-period is two-fold, that which is 
fast-in-fruition and that which is slow-in-fruition. Thus, for example, 
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a wet piece of cloth, well spread, dries in a short time. Similarly the 
fast-in-fruition. 

The same cloth when gathered up, however, will take a Jong time 
to dry. Similar is the slow-in-fruition. 

Further fire, thrown into dry hay and accompanied by wind in 
every direction, burns it in a short time ; such is the fast-in-fruition. 
The same fire, however, applied to detached pieces of straw out of a heap, 
burns them in a very long time. Similarly the slow-in-fruition. 

Thus the one-birth Karina which is responsible for the period of 
life is two-fold, the fast-in-fruition and the slow-in-fruition. By Samyama 
over these comes the knowledge of death, the smaller end of life. 

‘ Or, by the portents ’ : — A portent is three-fold : — Personal (adh- 
yatmika), elemental (adhibhautika) and divine (adhidaivika). Of these, 
the personal : — He hears not the sound in his own body on stopping the 
passage of the ears. He sees not the light in the eyes on pressing them. 

And the elemental : — He sees the messengers of Yama. He sees 
suddenly and without thought the ancestors that have passed away. 

Similarly the divine : — He sees the heavenly worlds and the Siddhas 
suddenly. Or, he sees everything contrary to what he has been seeing 
the whole of his life. 

It is by these that a ’Yogi may optionally know the proximity of 
death. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

‘Karma is either fast-in-fruition or slow; by Samyama over these comes the know- 
ledge of death ; or, by portents.’ 

The Karma which fructifies into life-time is two-fold, the fast-in-fruition and the 
slow-in-fruition. The one-birth Karina certainly which is the cause of life-time, life-state 
and life-experience, fructifies into life-period. The fast-fructifying Karma is that which 
is going on fructifying without any reference to what time it may take to finish by causing 
experience, of which more has been over and a little only remains, whose operation is 
going on but whose fruitage is impossible to enjoy during life by one body and which, 
therefore, delays the Yogi, keeping him in the bondage of births. 

The same when but a small portion of the fruit has been enjoyed and which is operat- 
ing to produce the remaining fruit with reference to the time that has been taken by 
the enjoyment of the past, works but slo wly and, now and thou, is slow to fructify. 

The Commentator renders this plain by two illustrations ‘ As for example.’ He 
gives an illustration to render the same plainer still ‘ Or, as fire.' 

The words ‘ smaller end of life ’ (aparanta) mean death with reference to the Great 
Latency which is the ultimate end. By Samyama over that Karma, that is, over virtue 
and vice, accrues the knowledge of death. By this the Yogi knows liis fast-fructifying 
Karma, and then makes many bodies for himself and thereby enjoys the fruit thereof as 
fast as he likes and dies whenever he pleases. 

He takes up the context : — ‘ Or by portents.’ The indications are three-fold. They 
are called portents (aris tas), because they frighten like an enemy. 
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‘ Or sees everything contrary, &c.’ This excludes the trick of jugglers. But other- 
wise he begins to see heaven in villages and towns ; he begins to see also that the world 
of men only is the world of gods. - 2L'. 

Sutra 22. 

epjffft imil 

Maitri adisu, over friendliness, &c . Balani, the powers. 

22. Over friendliness, &c , the powers.— 128. 

fPH ?Ht ^ I I gv*T- 

vnsrpTrgrT 1 snsHrm *rorfa*h h srairetftT 

stTO^cT 1 qmTj^j^tT *g nr^r 1 ?r?n^ sror- 

fafcSctT H ^UroTSITKRr II RR II 

VYaSA. 

Friendliness, compassion and complaisance are three feelings. Of 
these he gets the power of friendliness by habituating the mind through 
conscious volition to sympathy towards happy beings. He gets the power 
of compassion by habituating the mind to compassion towards sufferers. 
He gets the power of complaisance by habituating the mind to com- 
plaisance towards the virtuous. By conscious habituating volition comes 
trance which is Samyama. Thereby are born the powers which know 
of no obstacle in their working. 

It is indifference that is practised towards the sinful, not conscious 
habitual volition. Hence there is no trance here ; and hence hy reason of 

there being no Samyama, there is no power of indifference. — 128. 

YACKASPATl’S GLOSS. 

‘ Over friendliness, &c., the powers.’ By the performance of Samyama over friendli- 
ness, &c., the powers of friendliness, &c., come to him. Of these the power which comes 
by the practice of the feeling of friendliness, is that by which he can make the whole 
living world happy, and hence becomes the well-wisher of all. 

Similarly, by the x^ower of eonix^assion he lifts suffering creatures out of pain and the 
causes of x^ain. 

Similarly, by the power of conmlaisance he becomes just to all tbe world. 

Now the Commentator describes that the conscious practice of habituating volition 
is the cause of trance, as this will be of use further. 

‘ By conscious habituating volition comes trance which is Samyama.’ 

Although Samyama means concentration, meditation and trance, and not only trance, 
still because trance is their immediate effect and is, therefore, the chief of the three, there- 
fore tho word is used here as apx)l3 r ing to the same. 

In some idaces the reading is — 

‘ Conscious habituating volition is trance.’ There conscious habituating volition and 
trance would become the causes, i. e., the limbs of Samyama taken as whole. 

Power (virya) is effort. For this reason the man who possesses the power of friendli- 
ness, &c., x^uts forth an effort to render peoide happy, &c., and his effort is not checked. 
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Indifference, however, means absence of effort. There can be no volition with respect to 
that ; nor does there exist anything such as happiness, &c„ which might thereby be 
brought into existence. — 22. 

SOtra 23. 

^5 \\\\\\ 

Balesu, over the powers. Hasti,' elephants. to Bala, power, 

Adini, and the others. 

23. Over the powers, the powers of elephant, &c. — 129. 

i i surar- 

vyAs a. / 

By Samyama with reference to the strength of an elephant he comes 
to possess the strength of an elephant. 

By Samyama over the power of the king of birds, one gets the 
power of the king of birds. 

By Samyama over the powers of Vayu, one gets the power of Vayu 

— 1 29. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

* 

* Over the powers, the powers of elephant, &c. He gets the strength of whomsoever 
he performs Samyama over. — 23. 

Sutra 24. 

srfrm IK 8 II 

srcpw Pravyittyalj, of the higher sense-activity. Loka, of the light. 

Nyasat, by the directing. ^ Suksma, of the subtler. Vyavahita, of 

the veiled, Viprakfista, of the remote, Jnanam, the knowledge. 

24. The knowledge of the subtle, the veiled, the 
remote, by directing the light of higher sense-activity to- 
wards them. — 130. 

stfr^tT 1 sff^rRT 

grr wt wra ?m$- 

wffern^sfer 11 11 

VYASA. . 

The higher sense-activity of lucidity has been described. It is that 
higher sight which the Yogi’s mind directs towards the subtle, the veiled 
or the remote and thereby knows the object. — 130. 

vachaspatfs gloss. 

Throwing that sight by Samyama over the subtle, the veiled and the remote, the 
Yogi thereby knows the object. — 24, 
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Sutra 25. 

^ n^vui 

Bhuvana-Jnanam, the knowledge of the regions. Surye, on the 
sun. Samyamat, by Samyama. 

25. By Samyama on the sun, knowledge of the 
regions. — 131. 

it^si^Rwr ^rra^rr 1 

?RT5 ’R: T>^r^T nTl^^irit^T XTT5tTO^T 

fsrRr^T aw! 1 rRtur 1 arr§t%rijfJT%r &ra>: 

jmrrcsre&r tt?r i wrt^sr ^fcgrEt ^ anrgfr srerc rr?- 
1 tr ri%ixp qajTSRRs&ajflqT swR&rarsresTFrarET- 

5HR:srfrtgT J^I^T55T?sr€N^K^*T?!lT?^TcR|jtTreRTTm^ns I *HT 
qrf&r^R^Rn sittorj qjOTTgfraErerarf^r 5rm^ i ?t%t HtjraoRRT 

<T^31^ft^^3RT55^T55T^rrc RH »ITrTTRTR I RHSfaT 

*t**tt: q&rcrir: ^3r^^q7t^t*mRjprarR 

*z$trt 1 ?nr ra^t ^f^mrn: && »j& 

^ 53 : ^rfkrw: 3rftT ^ncqRR rrr sn^ro swfsfnreRa 

^IsraRTSfTN^sf 1 ?r^t ^t^crsif^ *r?tt 

=fri^j Wrftr 

grJTi: ^ 1 ^f^roctr %^Tf^rnmn^i^r^3 sftfti 

^rrro ^TR^wf^ 1 rJrt; ut^ht vt^t- 

aStefap ^gwsnpsnweprRwrjp 1 h^- 

?Rrt3r^5irRTr?^ ghcrf^i^r ct^jt i r 5irTRT?^rrm^r 

3P|Sihre&T 553®t^^T 355^T?^niT ^ra?T5 1 <T?n^ feipJT %3JBT: 

5fi^f5t^5r5ir5R^hr^g , 5^?:gflqrs sra Rgs[RR ^f%ra?r- 

R^nJm^JTth 5 ^^ 1 r sroRR^np^^^T ?r«rr^T5t ^?it?r 1 <ra 
qRIT^ 3155^1 

pRTt^TWR?KTRltT afTO^R^JTPSRr^tl^^ srf?RR% I gft^S 

g< Rl r BT % T ^Hgwii: I Rimfef ^TT ^irgtlRf : | fVZ fhil^R 

1 1 3^*1. i sitrt^j i 

s^RTrJT^reg w% i ^Tgf^iR?i^Pi3f|j?r5^R:p 1 ^hrr^g^'tTC 

I WT|j?H^rfeH: »t¥W t^FR5T^T 5 > Ri^n =uf?t- 
s^r^tuuiT^gfhcn ^rorcRfiicnrcRrfosp qftwfnaTO^fijJi^ilk i ^ ^ii 
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*rf 3 u% 3 T.- i ^rrf^r f^n^r: qqaSnfaq 

wifct &r% annqrSr qssqUrar 

^htt i fg^T qewq: sra^r ^sr^mr: sri^rciraT ^rcT w?T>|crafe% «mn- 
firr: ^gr^srig^: i srofc * 1 ®% 3 H&r% ggf^r ^qftqiraT agnjbfeqi 
wa^m asm^FT^T asrer ®jtct i % fsspnT fg?j^T- 

sro^q; i fg[£r^ ?iqfa &r% i arwrercr w^rarcro* 

i % fgcjpnfesanTi^a; ea 

vqrarfRr g^«rei areqfljrfa^rrqT qra^ftr^qifq^Tq- 

Hmn i fj^r% s®qjs *!?q&T% gsqr^r ^an^rar sregm: g^Rarars 
’ET^rrm: ^renjf?ws%f<r i nwra^Tw ^afirgr qqjfqftfwm: srara- 
qfttfi aiac^rntga: i ^rar^w srfcRr&qTH^qro ^aaiHaraT: efasirc- 

«ITq?pin ^TBHVIT sHRi^nsrainraprTJ 

Srfcfa qfag^ i ?r ^TH^m: gir s?a®qq: i f^sr^r 

5?ai^3 qr&% q ^iqrqvq *rear ^treft ifrqr ssrsffiqrcdrrqu. i sgl- 

5!^: ik^t cr%rs?q?nft i q^ fgftrfcr n rh ii 

vyAsa. 

Their detail : — -There are seven regions. Of these beginning from 
Aviclii up to the back of the Meru, is the region called Bliur. 

Beginning from the back of the Meru up to the pole-star adorned 
with planets, asterisms and stars, is the starry region, the Antariksa. 

Beyond this is the region Svar, having five planes. The third is 
Mahendra ; the fourth is the Maharloka of tTie lords of creation ; after 
this is the three-fold Brahma region. These are the Janaloka, the Tapoloka 
and the Satyalbka. 

‘ First comes the triple plane 
Of Brahma’s region high ; 

Creation’s lords have then 
Their region ; and then, 

Cometh Indra’s region— 

Know all these as Heaven ; 

Then come the stars above, 

And the last cometh Bhur.’ 

This verse puts all these together. 

Then up to the Avichi, one placed above the other, are the six great 
hells, the Mahakala ( 1 ), the Ambarisa ( 2 ), the Raurava ( 3 ), the Maharau- 
rava ( 4 ), the Kalasutra ( 5 ), and the Andhat&misra ( 6 ), in which are the 
excesses of earth, air, fire, akarfa, and darkness respectively. Here are 
born beings who are to suffer from the consequences of their stored 
up Karma. 
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Then are the seven Pa talas, the nether worlds, Sutala, Yitala, Tala- 
tala, Maluitala, Rasa tala, Atala and Patala. 

The eighth is this earth, having seven dvipas and known as Va- 
sumati. In the middle thereof is the golden king of mountains, the 
Sumem. Its peaks are of silver, coral, crystal, gold and pearl. Here, 
blue like the leaf of the blue lotus, on account of the sheen of the emerald, 
is the southern region of the heavens ; the eastern is white, the western 
bright, and the northern yellow. 

And on its right side is the Jambu (tree), whence is this called the 
Jambudvipa. Its night and day take their round of existence from 
the motion of the sun. 

This has three northern mountain chains having blue and white 
peaks. Their length is 2,000 yojanas. Surrounded by these mountains 
are three continents, 9,000 yojanas each. They are Ramanaka, Hiranmaya, 
and Uttarakuru. 

To the south are the three mountatn chains, Nis&da, Hemakuta, 
and Hema^rifiga, 2,000 yojanas in extension each. Among these are 
continents, Harivarsa, Kimpurusa and Bharata. The eastern regions 
of Suineru are bounded by Bhadra&i and Malayavat, the western by 
Ketumala and Gandhameidana. 

In the middle is the continent of Ilavrita. All this is one hundred 

thousand yojanas of Sumeru, each side being. half that dimension. 

* 

It is to be known that this Jambudvipa is 100,000 yojanas in di- 
mension. It is surrounded by double its extent of salt ocean. 

Each twice as large as the preceding one are the other dvipas : $aka, 
Ku^a, Krauiicha, Salmala, Gomedha, and Puskara. So are the seven 
oceans. There are beautiful mountains looking like mustard seed. The 
seven oceans which surround these like bracelets, taste as sugar-cane, 
wine, clarified butter, curds, gruel and milk (besides the salt one). They 
reach up to the real horizon. They measure fifty crores of yojanas 
(500,000,000). All this is well arranged in the sphere of phenomenal 
world. 

Here then in the Pa talas, the oceans and the* mountains are the habi- 
tations of the elementals. The asuras, gandharvas, thekinnaras, yaksas, 
rciksasas, hhutas , pretas , pisdelias , apasmarakas , apsaras , brahmardk- 
Qasus, knsmdndas , and vindyakas , live there. 

In the dvipas live good men and gods. Suinera is the garden of 
the gods. The gardens are Mitfravana Nandana, Chaitraratha, and 
Sumanasa. Sudharma is the council of the gods. Sudarsiana is their 
city; Vaijayanta their palace. 
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Above the Sumeru is tbe astral region, in which the planets, aster- 
isms and stars move round the pole-star, carried on in their courses by 
certain motive forces (Vayus). 

In the Mahendraloka live six classes of devas, the tridarfas, agnisvat- 
tas, yamyas, tusitas, aparanirmitavatfavartinas, and parinirmitavatfavarti- 
nas. All of them have the power of fulfilment of desires by mere thoughts, 
and are possessed of the attainments known AnimA, &c. Their life-times 
are measured by a Kalpa. They are very beautiful. They enjoy their desires. 
Their bodies come into existence without parents, by the mere force of 
their good actions. They have good and obedient nymphs in tlieir families. 

In the great Prajapatya regions there are five descriptions of gods ; 
Kumudas, Ribhus, Pratardanas, Anjanabhas, and Prachitabhas. They 
have the Mahabhutas in their power. Contemplation is their food. They 
live on for a thousand Kalpas. 

In the the first sphere of Brahma, the Janaloka, there are four classes of 1 
gods, the Brahmapurohitas, the Brahmakayikas, the Brahmamahakayikas, 
and the Amaras. They have power over the elements and the powers of 
sensation and action. Each lives twice as long as the preceding one. 

In the second, the Tapoloka, there are three classes of gods, the 
Abhasvaras, the Mahabhasvaras, and the Satyamahasvaras. They have 
power over the source of elements and powers, the tanmatras. Each 
lives twice as long as the preceding one. 

All of them are nourished by contemplation. Their knowledge is 
not checked in the region above them. There is nothing which is hidden 
from them on the lower planes. 

In the third sphere of Brahma, the Satyaloka, live four classes of 
gods, the Achyutas, the Suddhanivasa, the Satyabhas and the Samjnasamj- 
ninas. They do not build habitations. They live in themselves, one 
above the other. They have their power over the Mulaprakriti. They 
live on till the end of creations. Of these, the Achyutas enjoy the bliss of 
the Indistinctive trance (savitarka samadhi) ; the Suddhanivasas enjoy 
the bliss of the Meditative trance. The Satyabhas revel in pure bliss, 
(Ananda). The Samjnasamjninas are happy in the Egoistic trance. They 
live within the three regions (triloki). 

These are the seven regions including the Brahmalokas. The Vi- 
dehas and the Pakritilayas have reached the state of quasi-freedom, they 
have therefore not been placed in the phenomenal world. 

All this, the yet unseen, the Yogi must see by performing Sarpyama 
over the solar entrance and thence over the connected objects. Let him 
practise until all becomes clear. — 131. 
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' YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

‘ Knowledge of the regions by Samyama over the sun.* 

First, the Commentator describes the seven regions briefly up to the end of the verse 
which puts them together. Then he takes up in detailed description :— * Then up from 
Avichi, etc.’ The word * ghana ’ is used for Prithivi (earth). These great regions are to 
bo understood as having many sub-divisions. He gives their other names:—* The Mais- 
kaia, &c.’ * Its night and day take their round of existence from the motion of the sun/ 

Whichever portion the s.un' leaves, there is night. Whichever the sun adorns there is 
day. 

He gives the dimensions of the whole of the Jambudvipa. This is a hundred thou- 
sand yojanas. How is this hundred thousand arranged ? Half of it, that is fifty thousand, 
is placed on either side of the Meru, It is for this reason that the Meru is the middle 
thereof. The oceans are twice each. They are like heaps of mustard seed. As the 
heap of mustard seed is neither above the ground like a heap of barley, nor yet level 
with the surface of the earth, so are the oceans also. They are adorned by mountains 
as with ornaments. Such are the dvipas. All this sphere of the earth is very well arrang- 
ed in the body of Brahma’s Egg together with the seven dvipas and all its forests and 
mountains, cities, oceans, which surround it like a necklace. 

Now he shows who live there in different places : — * Here then in the Patalas, &c.’ 

He mentions the arrangement of the Sumeru : — * Sumeru is the garden of the gods.’ 

Having described the Bhurloka with its various details, he now describes the An- 
tariksaloka as well with details ‘ Above the Sumeru is the astral region, &c.’ 

* Operation of motive forces,’ means the working of the forces. 

He describes the heaven world : — * In the Mahendra loka, &c.’ , 

‘ Classes of gods’ means species of gods. . He describes the highest of powers of all 
the six : — * All of them have the power of fulfilment, &c.’ Desirable objects come to them 
by the mere force of wishing for them. They are very beautiful, adorable. * They enjoy 
their desires This means that they are fond of the sex-passion. 

He describes the Maharloka : — * In the great, &c.’ * They have the Mahabhfitas in 
their power.’ Whatever they like, the MaMbhutas supply them with. The Mahabhfitas 
take this and that form in obedience to and in accordance with their wishes. 

* Contemplation is their food ’ : — They are satisfied by mere contemplation and grow 
thereby. 

He describes the Janaloka : — * In the first of the Brahmalokas, &c.’ * They have power 
over the elements and the powers of sensation, &c.’ The elements are the Prithvi, &c. 
The powers are the senses of hearing, &c. Howsoever they desire to employ these, they 
do so employ them. 

Following the order of the above description he now takes up the second region of 
Brahma : — * In the second, &c., they have power over the source, &c.’ Tho source is the 
five tanmatras. They have power over them. The Agamis say that by their wish tho 
tanmatras take the form of any body they desire. 

‘ Each lives twice as much as the preceding one ’: — The Mahabhasvaras have twice 
the limit of the age of the Abliasvaras ; the Satyamahasvaras have double their age. 
This is the meaning. 

* Their knowledge is not checked in the region above them ’:—* Above ’ means in the 
Satyaloka. From the Avichi up to the Tapaloka whatever is there of the subtle and 

r 

remote, they know. 

He describes the third region of Brahma, the Satyaloka : — ‘ In the third sphere of 
Bralim&, &c.’ * They do not build habitations, houses.’ Because they have no place where 
to support themselves, they live in themselves independent of any support in space. 
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They have power over the Mfilaprakriti. The three qualities, the Sattva, the Rajas and 
the Tamas, function in accordance with their wishes. They live up to the end of creation. 
And so it is heard Having reached the performance of a function similar to that of 
BrahmS, their spirits are prepared for that, and they accordingly reach the highest state. 

Having described the generic function of the gods, he now takes their names and 
describes the specific functions of each -‘Of these the Achyutas, &c.’ The gods named 
Achyutas derive their happiness by the contemplation of gross objects. They are satis- 
fied thereby. The gods known as Suddhanivasinas find happiness in the contemplation 
of subtle objects ; they are pleased thereby. The gods named Satyabh&s derive happiness 
from the contemplation of the objects of the senses. The Samjnasamjninas derive their 
happiness from the contemplation of egoism alone, and are pleased thereby. All these 
take up the Cognitive trance. 

Why are the performers of tho ultra-cognitive trance, the Yidehas and the Prakriti- 
layas, not placed within the lokas ? Those whose Will-to-be is active and shows objects 
to the Purusa, carry on the evolution of the universe and are, therefore, within the world. 
Not so the Yidehas and the Prakritilayas, even though their minds have still their duty 
to fulfil. All this up to the Satyaloka and down to the Avichi, the Yogi should know 
in the solar entrance, i. e., the tube called Susumna. 

Even by this much all is not known. For this reason he says : — ‘ And thence on other 
objects besides the Susumna, wherever the teacher of Yoga points out, until all this 
world becomes visible.’ 

The essence of the Will-to-know is by its very nature possessed of the power of illu- 
minating the universe. Being however covered by darkness it illuminates only those 
regions from which the cover is removed by Rajas. When the solar entrance is uncovered, 
the regions are illuminated. This rule does not apply elsewhere. The Samyama per- 
formed elsewhere has only the power of unveiling as much of the buddhic essence, as the 
Samyama is performed with reference to. Thus all is plain.— 25. 

Sutra 26. 

IlHlI 

Chandre, on the mcon. am T&r^, of the stars, starry, Vy&ha, of the 
systems. Jndnam, the knowledge. 

26. On the moon, the knowledge of the starry 
systems.— 132. 

srt hkis^mh. 1 f^rr fuuwt ^ 11 11 

vyAsa. 

Let him know the starry systems by performing Samyama with refer- 
ence to the moon. — 132 . 

Sutra 27. 

^ urvsii 

snt Dhruve, on the pole-star. ^ Tad, of their. »im Gati, movement, 
Jft&nam, the knowledge. 

27. On the pole-star the knowledge of their move- 
ments.^133. 
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crrnfNrRH. i cr^r s|% arcnnt nf?r i grsf- 

f§rm3l3 *tojt ^tt mfr ii n 

VYaSA. 

Then let him know the movements of the stars by performing Sairt- 
yama with reference to > the pole-star. — 133. 

Sutra 28. 

Nabhi, of the navel. Chakre, on the plexus, wa Kaya, of the body. 
*5! Vyhha, of the system, Jnanam, the knowledge. 

28. On the plexus of the nevel, the knowledge 
of the system of the body. — 134. 

i ^rrru $cwr foaHto r q ; i 

srtciftra^Rra^T Irt: i sn?Rt ^^r%mt«TRi^rwq«ng^n'isi | 

«JST anglfhr^ fajqrcr: H R<2 II 

vyasa. 

Let him know the system of the body by performing Samyama over 
the plexus of the navel. There are three humours, gas, bile and phlegm. 
There are seven substances, skin, blood, muscle, tendon, bone, fat and 
semen. The previous in order among these is external to the next follow- 
ing. Such is their comparative position. — 134. 

SQtra *9. 

^uqqTHTT^fFT: nnn 

<n°3 Kautha, of the throat. Kupe. in the pit. w; Ksut, of hunger, fiw 
Pipasa, thirst. Nivyittih, the subdual. 

29. In the pit of the throat, subdual of hunger 
and thirst. — 135. 

^fcweTFTff^r: i fafTOT 
* srr^ 11 it 

vyasa. 

Below the tongue is the throat ; below that the gullet ; below that 
the pit (stomach). By Samyama there, hunger and thirst tease not. — 135. 

SQtra 30. 

fforesrr y \\ 0 u 

K&rma-nadyam, tortoise tube, Sthairyam, steadiness. 

30. Op. the tortoise tube (kurmanadi), steadiness. — 136. 
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fjfoisyi i qifr ereit $?rcrqn: ffcrc.q^ 

i filin' %f^r n n 

VYASA, 

Below the throat pit in the chest is a tube of the shape of a tortoise. 
By performance over that, the Yogi gets firmness of position as that of 
snake, alligator, &c. (i.e., the power of hibernation). — 136. 

VACHASPATI S GLOSS. 

26, 27, 28, 29 and 30. 

Whatever the Yogi wishes to iinow, he must perform Samyaraa with reference to that. 
Thus Samyaraa tending to bring about the cessation of hunger and thirst and steadiness 
have been taught by the words of the aphorism and have been explained by the words of 
the Commentary already explained. — 30. 

Sfitra 31. 

\v\\ n 

Murdlia, of the head, the coronal, Jyotisi, on the light % Siddha, 
of the perfected ones, Darsanam, the vision. 

31. In the coronal light, vision of the Perfected- 
Ones. — 137. 

Jj&qtfcrfa 1 w&stfnssic wtftrera swr 

Ik^tt ftrarwt 11 \\ u 

VYaSA. 

In the skull there is a bright light in the hole. By Sarpyama there- 
upon comes vision* of the perfected ones, the Siddhas, moving in space 
between earth and heaven. — 137. 

VACHASPATIS gloss. 

By the word * coronal’ the Susutnnd tube is indicated. The Saipyama is to be there. — 31. 

Sutra 32. 

snfcruT^T n^n 

Prati l?ad, by prescience, V$, or. ^Sarvam, all. 

32. Or, all knowledge by prescience (pratibha). — 138. 

srrfcWTst i siifcm qm rifscitqwwt i q§r- 

afh imr «tt ^rr% ?rTq^icq^r^r il^il 

VYASA. 

Prescience is also named Taraka. It is the fore-runner of discrimi- 
native knowledge, as light is the fore-runner of the sun at sunrise. The 
Yogi may also know everything by that, (as an alternative means) after 
the birth of knowledge, called prescience. — 138. 
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' YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Pr&tibha, prescience, is the same as self-suggestion (Uha), the coming into conscious- 
ness without external aid of anything unknown. When b'amyaraa is performed with the 
object of attaining the Highest Intellection, then at the time of the height of practice, 
there takes its rise a power which, as it were, draws in all knowledge. The Yogi knows 
everything by that. It is called Taraka, (from tri to swim, to cross over), because by 
bringing about the Highest Intellection it helps in crossing over the world of life and 
death. — 32. 

' l ' 

SQtra 33. 

\\\\\\ 

Hyidaye, in the heart, fan Chitta, of the mind, Samvit, the know- 
ledge, 

33. In the heart, the knowledge of the mind. — 139. 

rarr^rf^ i fcrarr * <rfer- 

n ^ n 

VYaSA. 

In the lotus-like cavity, the temple in the city of Brahma, lives the 
Intelligence. By performing Samyama with reference to that, comes the 
power of knowing the (Chitta). — 139. 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The Commentator describes the word Heart (Hridaya). The self is called Brahma, 
being largest of all. His city is that in which he is housed, knowing it as he does to be 
his own. Cavity means hollow. The same is the lotus too with its face downwards. The 
same is the temple. 

He gives the reason for the mind knowing mind (the Manas knowing the Chitta) : 
‘Intelligence lives there.’ By Samyama over that, the Yogi knows the Chitta with its 
modifications. — S3. 

Sutra 34. 

urn: qu^qr^qra^qur^pq^TRu \\\%\\ 

Sattva, of the objective essence. Purusayob, and of the Purusa. 

Atyanta, quite, AsaAkinjayoh, distinct from each other. Pratyaya, 

the notion of distinction, Avisesalj, the absence, Bliogah, is experience. 

Pararthatvat, because it exists for another. SvArtha, on his own 
object. Samyamat, by Samyama. Purusa-Jnanam, the knowledge of 

the Purusa. 

34. Experience consists in the absence of the 
notion of distinction between the Purusa and Objective- 
Essence, which are really quite distinct-from-each-other, 

30 
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because it exists for another. By Samyama on his own 
object, comes the knowledge of the Purusa — 140 . — 

i i ^reqgq- 

qRjrrnRFfq qfbn?n^i dWN ^rqiRfc^lii^s5qf?i'f^snsV faspctssri^qr- 

frRR^qs ^tsUW^RrM-rtra^l^T : SRRlfcfsfaT ¥IT»r: I c[f5TcTfqqU- 

RTt^ I h SlFnreros qrr&qrr f i qqg 3CTrfirib£f?3fkOTW«ftrcaT: 
WVf; srfrr ^rqmrjgqRiqq! srsrr 5fnr% i q =sr jgqsRq^r 
3 ^% i qq a saw RrarnrerFR q^qfcr i a*ir i ^hk- - 
w* f^Rnqiqi^^r u ^y u 

VYASA. 

The essence of the Will-to-be is of the nature of illumination ; and 
when it overpowers the qualities of Disturbing energy (Rajas) and Inertia 
(Tamas), which are equally related to it by co-existence, it takes up the 
form of the notion of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective 
Essence. Widely different from that changing Objective Existence also 
in characteristic is the Purusa who appears as pure consciousness. They 
are quite distinct from each other. Experience consists in the notions of 
the two not being taken as distinct, because the objects are shown to him. 
The notion of enjoyment is the knowable, because the Essence of matter 
exists for another. There is another notion, however, the notion of the 
Purusa, which is quite distinct from this, and which appears as pure 
consciousness. 

By Samyama with reference to this notion is born the knowledge 
of the Purusa. The Purusa is not known bj^ that notion of itself, which 
is the self-same as the Objective Buddhi. The Purusa only sees that 
notion of self by himself. And so it has been said : — ‘ By what, Oh ! is 
the knower to be known ? — 140. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

When the Essence of the Will-to-be, which is of the very nature of the luminous 
essence of things, which is extremely pure, and which is on account of the utter suppres- 
sion of the Rajas and Tamas modified into the phenomenon of the distinction between the 
Purusa and the Objective Essence, is entirely different from the Purusa, what to speak of 
the Rajas and the Tamas ? It is with this in his mind that the author of the aphorisms 
says , 4 Distinction between the Purusa and the Objective Essence/ 

Having the same in mind the author of the Commentary too says The essence 
of the Will-to-be, &c/ Not only possessing the nature of illumination, but modified too at 
the same time as the discriminative knowledge, and therefore extremely pure and lumin- 
ous, it therefore bears extreme resemblance to consciousness. : This would mean confusion. 
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For this reason he says : — ‘ Which are equally related to it by e coexistence/ Co-existence 
is the relation of one not existiiig without the other. Those \^hich bear the relation of 
co-existence equally, are the qualities of Disturbing Energy (Rajas) and Inertia (Tamas), 
‘Overpowering* means controlling. He describes the absence of confusion; — ‘Widely 
different from the Changing Objective, &c/ 

The word ‘ also* signifies that it is not only different from the Sattva, but from the 
Rajas and Tamas also. * Changing Objective existence ’ is used to indicate the distinction 
of the unchanging Purusa. 

‘The notion of these two not being taken as distinctive’:— The Will-to-be Is of the 
nature of either the quiescent, the disturbed, or the forgetful notions. When conscious- 
ness is reflected into it, then the quiescence, the disturbance and the forgetfulness are 
fastened on to the consciousness. (This happens in the same way) as the moon reflected 
into pxire water, looks as if trembling on account of the unsteadiness of the water. 

He mentions the cause of experience * Because the objects are shown to the 
Purusa/ This has been explained often. 

Well ; let the essence of the Will-to-be different from the Purusa. But how can 
experience be different from the Purusa ? For this reason he says : — * The notion ol 
enjoyment/ i. e., the notion consisting of enjoyment , 4 is of the Objective Essence and 
therefore existing for the sake of another. All that is enjoyable is of the nature of the 
fenowable. Objective Essence is for the sake of another, because it consists of many 
things brought together ; and because experience is a characteristic. That also is for the 
sake of another. It becomes the enjoyable of that particular enjoyer for whose sake so- 
ever it may be in existence. 

Or, it may be said that experience is the feeling of pleasure and pain as being in 
consonance or dissonance with the prevailing mental trend at any time. This cannot be 
in consonance or dissonance with itself. No self-contradictory manifestation can exist in 
itself. Hence it must be the objects that are either in consonance or dissonance ; and 
it is this that constitutes experience. The self is the enjoyer ; the knowable is that 
which he enjoys. 

4 Which is quite distinct from this’: —The words ‘ on account of existence for the 
sake of another * are to be supplied here as understood to explain the distinction. 

Well ; let that be. But if the Purusa is thus the object of knowledge, then there 
must be posited another intelligence, which this intelligence knows, and so on and on 
and thus there would be no stability of thought. For this reason he says : — * The Purufa 
is not known by that notion of itself, &c/ This is the construction : The non-intelligent 
is illuminated by consciousness, not consciousness by the non-intelligent. How could the 
notion of the Purusa (being non-intelligent, as being a modification of the Will-to-be 
illuminate the conscious self ? It has, however, been said that the conscious self, not 
depending for illumination upcm another, illuminates the non-intelligent. By saying that 
the nation of the Purusa is of the nature of the essence of the Will-to-be, it is meant to be 
stated that it is of tho nature cf the non-intelligent, and is therefore unconscious as such* 
What looks like the objective appearance of the Purusa, and becomes as snch an object of 
knowledge, is the reflection of the Purufa into the essence of the Will-to-be. This reflec- 
tion depends upon the Purusa as the reflection of the face into the mirror depends upon 
the face. The Will-to-be becomes the object of the Purusa by that reflection and not in 
its own nature of illumination. The notion of self-knowledge consists in making the 
object of knowledge, the reflection of the Purusa into the Buddhi. He illustrates the 
same by a Vedic text (Br. Up. II. 4-14 :— ) ‘And so it has been said* bylsvara; — ‘By 
what Oh ! is the knower to be known ?’ That is, by nothing.— 84. 
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Sfitra 35. 

rw: Tatah, thence, mraw: Pr&tibha, prescience. Sravana, higher 

hearing. Vedana, higher touch. Adarsa, higher vision, Asvada, 

higher taste. V&rta, higher smell, Jayaute, proceed. 

35. Thence proceed prescience, higher hearing, 
touch, vision, taste, and smell. — 141. 

ct?p stra^cf i <rHrsi^- 

I i srrafar f^n«aftrarRiir?^nR 

3rr?i^r ii u 

WAS A. 

By prescience comes the knowledge of the subtle, the intercepted, 
the remote and the past and future. By higher hearing comes the 
hearing of divine sounds ; by touch, the knowledge of divine touch ; by 
vision comes the knowledge of heavenly colour ; by smell, the cognition of 
higher odours ; by taste comes the cognition of divine tastes. These are 
born constantly. — 141. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Samyama over self-ill am ination is impossible until the Pradhana has fulfilled its 
object of making the whole of herself known to the Purusa. Therefore, the author shows 
all the attainments which precede it:— ‘Thence proceed prescience, higher hearing, 
touch, vision, taste, and smell.’ By this it is also said that mind, hearing, skin, eye, 
tongue and nose favourably strengthened with the virtues resulting from the practice of 
Yoga, are the invisible causes respectively of prescience and higher hearing, &c. 

The words .Sravana, &c., used in the text are technical terms for denoting the 
hearing of divine sounds, &c. The Commentary's easy. — 35. 

Sutra 36 

?T UUTCTi<TU*TF IIUU 

$ Te, they. Samadhau, to trance, Upasargab, obstacles, 

Vyutthane, to the outgoing of the mind. %*i: Siddhayab, perfections. 

36, They are obstacles to trance, but perfections 
to the out-going mind. — 142. 

;n i ^fbacrraTi^nqgin^r: n n 

VYASA. 

They, the powers of prescience, Sec., prove to be obstacles when they 
appear in a mind which has reached the state of trance ; because they 
oppose the knowledge obtained in that state. When, however, they 
appear in a mind which is active in going out, they are attainments. — 142. 
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YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

As it may be that one who has been performing Samyama with reference to the 
self, may on the appearance cf these attainments think that he has achieved what had to 
be achieved, and thus give up further effort, the author says:— ‘They are obstacles to 
trance, but perfections to the out* going mind.’ 

It is only he whose mind is active in going out that becomes proud of the possession 
of these as attainments. A beggar in life may think that the possession of a little wealth 
is the fulness of riches. The Yogi, however, Avho is inclined to the attainment of trance 
must reject them whenever they come. He has vowed the removal of all the three 
descriptions of pain to their utmost limit. That being the object of the Purusa, how can 
he take pleasure in the attainments which are the opponents of that state of being ? 
This is the meaning of the aphorism and the commentary. — 36. 

Sutra 37. 

TOTftTT^:ll 3vs|| 

sf*j Bandha, of bondage, Karapa, of the cause.’ Saithilyat, on 

relaxation, nft Prachara, of the passages Samvedanat, by knowledge. 

* Cha, and. ftfra Chittasya, of the mind. Para, other’s, shr Sarira, body. 

Avesab, entering into. 

37. The mind may enter another body, on relaxation 
of the cause of bondage, and by knowledge of the passages 
of the mind. — 143. 

rarer**? trcsrbuiftn i 
rra^TSjfcrs;**? srrer. i ?r?*? *irfrioT 

ttfassi i W rafter srwfasr&sr 

rtIpi srernrer^^rer hrnt rafi 

Rri I *TOT wf^ET 3rqrf??TU^rCrcr% HfeSTflra- 

crilfi^qiF!! raTn?3f^ v 4rt^ srfcr 11 ^ n 

VYaSA. 

The mind (chitta) which by nature passes into, new states of life 
and never remains fixed in one state, is bound down to, i.e. y comes to 
stay in a body, because of the power of the vehicle of action. By the 
force of trance, the vehicle of action which chains it down, slackens 
its operation. And the consciousness of how the mind acts in the body 
is also the fruit of trance. By the destruction of the bonds imposed by 
Karma, and by knowing the method of the mind acting upon the body, 
the Yogi withdraws liis mind from his own body and throws it into the 
body of another. As the mind is thus thrown into another body, the 
powers of sensation, &c.> follow it. Even as bees follow their king, as 
he goes on resting or moving on, so do the powers follow the mind as it 
enters another body.— 143. 
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VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described tbe power of knowledge, which has its culmination in the know- 
ledge of the Purusa, as being the result of Samyama, the author now describes the result 
of Samyama which takes the shape of the power of action : — * The mind may enter an- 
other body on relaxation of the cause of* bondage, and by knowledge of the passages of the 
mind/ 1 By the force of trance *: — This means the performance of Samyama on the cause 
of bondage. Trance alone is mentioned because that is the principal factor of the three. 
By ( passages of the mind ’ are understood the passages through which and the modes 
according to which the mind acts in the body. There are nerves in the body by which the 
mind travels in the body to perform its functions. From the performance of Samyama 
on the passage of the mind along these nerves, accrues the consciousness thereof, which 
slackens the bond. Then by destruction of the cause of bondage he no longer remains 
confined to thfi body. But it may be that even though he may no longer be confined to 
the body, he may not know how to get out of the body by the proper passage, and he may 
thus not be able to go out of the body without injury, and may not also be able to enter 
another body. For this reason the passages and modes of movement also must be known. 
As the powers of sensation, Ac., follow the mind they take their proper places in the 
body, as the mind enters therein. -87. 

Sfitra 3$. 


Udana, over Ud&na. uroa J ayat, by mastery, uiu Jala, water, vj 
Pabka, mud. wm Kan taka, thorns, with these, Adisu, and with the 

others, wag: Asapgah, non -contact, uwmfur: Utkrantih, ascension. * Clia, and. 

38. By mastery over UDANA, ascension and non- 
contact with water, mud, thorns, &c. — 144. 

uw wct ffcqr qsqratft i utf 

ocrrft sir i srart mvn i 

suvfir ?rt n<i 

VYaSA. 



Life which shows itself as the operations of Prana and others, is 
the manifestation of all the powers of sensation and action. Its action is 
five-fold. The Prana moves through the mouth and the nose, and mani- 
fests itself within the chest. 


The Samana manifests up to the navel. It is so called because 
it carries equally (Sama) (to all parts of the body, the juice of food, &c.). 
Manifesting down to the soles of feet (all over) is the Ap&na, so called 
because it carries away (apa). Manifesting up to the head is the Ud&na, 
so called because it carries upward (ut). The Vy&na is so called because 
it pervades the whole body in every direction. Of these, the Pr&na is 
the chief. 
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‘By mastery over Udana is secured non-contact with water, mud, 
thorns, &c., and ascension comes at the time of death. He secures that 
because he has the power.’ — 144. 

VaCHASPATI'S gloss. 

By mastery over Udana is secured non-contact with water, mud, thorns, &c. ‘ Life 

is the manifestation of the functions of all the powers of sensation, &c.' It functions as 
Prana, &c. Prana and others are indications thereof. The functioning of the indriyas 
is two-fold, external and internal. The external is indicated by the cognition of 
colour, &c. The internal function is life. It is a particular effort, which is the 
common property of all the indriyas (powers of action and sensation) and the cause of 
the different actions of the Vayu Tattva, the motive power of the body. As they say 
‘PrSna and other motive forces, the functions of the Vayu Tattva, are the five modifica- 
tions of the Vayu Tattva. They are the five modifications of the Indriyas (powers of 
action and sensation) in common. Because they point to this that ‘ its action is five-fold/ 
the action of that effort (prayatna) is five-fold. 

The Prana has its sphere from the fore-part of the nose down to the heart. The 
Samana is that which carries equally, that is, to places where it is properly required and 
inasmuch as is required, the chyle which is made of foods and drinks. Its sphere of action 
is down from the heart to the navel. The Apana is the cause of sending .put of the body 
urine, fseces, foetus, &c. Its sphere of action is up to the navel and also down to the 
soles of feet. The Ud£na is so called because it carries upwards chyle, &c. Its function 
is from the fore part of the nose up to the head. The Vyana is all-pervading. The Prana 
is the chief of all these that have been described, because the Vedic text speaks of all 
these going out when Prana goes out. 

Having thus described the differences of Prana, &c., with reference to their func- 
tions and the places of their location, the Commentator now introduces the aphorism : — 

* By mastery over Udana, &c.’ When Udana is mastered I33* tho performance of Samyama 
thereupon, he is no longer checked by water, &c. 

As to ascension, that takes place by the path which has its beginning in the flame 
(the Archiradi, northern path), after .death. Having mastered that path, he ascends by 
that path. 

By the performance over Prana, &c., and by the acquirement of mastery over these, 
come appropriate attainments too. They should be understood according to the dif- 
ferences of their function, place of manifestation, and mastery, etc. — 88. 

SOtra 39. 

Samana, over Samana. swra Jayat, by mastery. Jvalanam, 

effulgence. 

39. By mastery over Samana comes effulgence.— -145. 

| 3W1W ^fT II y. 11 

VYaSA. 

He who has obtained mastery over the Samana blows the fire into 
flame and thus shines.— 145. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The fire is of the body. The blowing it into flame means rendering it brighter. — 3ft, 
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SQtra 40. 

srtararcrcr: * iwoii 

/ ( A A ^ 

Srotra, the power of hearing, Akasa, Akasa between these two. 

Sam ban cl ha, over the relation, imm Samyamat, by Samyama. Divyam, 

higher. Srotram, power of hearing. 

40. By Samyama over tlie relation between Akasa 
and the power- of -hearing, comes the higher power-of- 
hearing. — 146. 

atsrq.! srfrtst sri- 

= 5 T I | ^T'Tt WWStfcT I 

1 srcrar# %TtT^ I 

g^jrfa ar^rmuTfJWW 5 ns?JT 5 *mft?Tf sitan 1 sraf 

h *zgj£rf<r sts^ran. 1 «twi«i>ra^rs 

qrihitr ^aj «fhsf ira&a 11 y© a 

VYASA. 

In Akajfct abide all powers of hearing and all sounds. As has been 
said : — ‘ To all those whose organs of hearing are similarly situated, the 
situation of hearing comes to be the same.’ 

And this is a reason for (the existence of Akasa). Absence of ob- 
struction also has been so spoken of. The Aka^a is also described as all- 
pervading, seeing that there is absence of obstruction in other places also 
than where a form may be. 

The power of hearing is the means of perceiving sound. Of a deaf 
and a not-deaf, one senses sound and the other does not. Therefore, the 
power of hearing only is the sphere for the action of sound. Whoever 
performs Samyama with reference to the relation between the power of 
hearing and the Akatfa, evolves the power of higher audition. — 146. 

vachaspati s gloss. 

It has been said that the power of higher audition comes to the Yogi who is per- 
forming Samyama with reference to the purpose of the self, because there yet remains 
something of the Pradliana to be seen. Now the author says that the powers of higher 
audition and other sense powers come by the performance of Samyama with reference to 
the powers themselves : — 

* By Samyama on the relation between the power of hearing and Akasa (the soni- 
ferous ether) comes the higher power of audition/ He describes the sphere of Sara- 
yaraa 1 The relation between the power of hearing and Akasa/ the relation being that 
of the thing supporting and the thing supported. 

All powers of hearing, even though they have their origin in the principlo of 
egoism, reside in the Akasa, placed in the hollow of the ear. It is this where the power 
of hearing is located. When soundness or defect is noticed therein, soundness or defect, 
as the case may be, is noticed in the power of hearing also. 
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Further, when of the sounds working in unison with the power of hearing, the 
sounds of solids, &c., are to be taken in, then the power of hearing located in the hollow 
of the ear, stands in need of the capacity of resonance residing in the substratum, tho 
Akasa of the ear. 

In the perception of the external smells of solids, &c., by the senses of smell, &c., 
working in unison with the qualities of odour, &c., the operation is seen to be that the 
senses of smell, taste, touch, si^ht and hearing are located in physical vehicles only, 
because the powers of smell, &c., are seen to be working soundly or defectively when 
the physical vehicles are sound or injured respectively. 

This sense of hearing then, having its origin in the principal of egoism, acts like 
iron, drawn as it is by sound originating and located in the mouth of the speaker, 
acting as loadstone, transforms them into its own modifications in sequence of the sounds 
of the speaker, and thus senses tl\^m. And it is for this reason that for every living 
creature, the perception of sound in external space is in the absence of defects, never 
void of authority. So says the quotation from Pauchasiklia ‘ To all those whose organs 
of hearing are similarly situated, the situation of hearing is the same.’ All those are 
Chaitras and other organs of hearing are similarly situated in space. The meaning is 
that the powers of hearing of all are located in Ak&s'a. Further the Akasa in which the 
power of hearing is located is born out of the soniferous Tanmatra, and' has therefore 
the quality of sound inherent in itself. It is by this sound acting in unison that it takes 
the sounds of external solids, &c. Hence the hearing, i.c ., the sound of all is of the 
same class. (The class is determined by the relative situation in space). 

This then establishes that the Akasa is the substratum of the power of hearing, 
and also possesses quality of sound. And this feameness of the situation of sound is an 
indication of the existence of Akasa. That which is the substratum of the auditory power 
(Sruti) which manifests as sound of the same class, is Akasa. Such a manifestation of 
sound cannot be without such an auditory powder. Nor is such an auditory power a quali- 
ty of Prithvi, &c., because it cannot be in its own self both the manifester and manifested 
(vyangya and vyanjaka). 

Further the absence of obstruction is an indication of Akas'a. If there were no 
Akasa, the forms would be in such close contact with one another that even a needle- 
point would not find room between them. Everything would thus be obstructed by 
everything. It cannot be said that the absence of obstruction is the result only of the 
non-existence of things possessed of form, because non-existence depends upon existence, 
inasmuch as there can be no cessation of existence in the absence of existence. Fur- 
ther the power of consciousness cannot be its substratum, because it is immutable and 
cannot, therefore, be limited. And further space and time, &c., are nothing different from 
the Pj*ithvi and other substances. Therefore such a kind of change can only be of the 
Akasa. Thus all is plain. 

When it is shown that absence of obstruction is an indication of the existence of 
Akasa, then it is clear that wherever absence of obstruction is found, there must be 
Akasa in existence, and hence the Akasa is proved to be all-pervading also, For this 
reason, the Commentator says : — ‘ Therefore although having no form, &c.’ 

He mentions authority for the existence of the power of hearing ‘ The power of 
hearing is the means, &c.’ Action is found to be capable of performance by means of an 
instrument only. As a hole can be made by a gimlet only, so here too the action of hear- 
ing sound can only be performed by means of some instrument only. Whatever is the 
instrument of hearing, is the power of hearing. But then why should not the eye and 
other organs be the instruments of hearing also ? For this reason he says:—’ A deaf 
«nd a not-deaf , &o.’ The proof is given by the canons of agreement and difference both. 
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Further this is suggestive of other powers. By Samyama over the relations between 
the skin and Vayu, the eye and the light, the taste and the Apas, the nose and Prithvi, 
the attainment of the higher powers of touch, &c., is also to be understood.— 40. 

Sutra 41 . 

ira^n 

IvaySMsayob, between the body (^ro) and the Akasa. Sam- 

bandha, over the relatiou. Samyamat, by Samyama. Laghu, light. 

^ Tftla, cotton, Samapatteh, by attaining to. * Cha, and. smira Akasa, 

through space, wnt Gamanam, passage. 

41. By Samyama on the relation between the body 
and the Akasa, or by attaining to (the state of thought 
transforming as) the lightness of cotton, &c., passage 
through space (Akasa). — 147. 

cHr ?rc#Fsr 5555 

31% ^iwit 

acrepetrarfacr^gm^ facsi 

11 11 

VYASA. 

Wherever there is the body, there is the Ak&tfa. The body becomes 
related to the Aka^a, because the latter gives room to the former. Having 
mastered the relation by the attainment of the state of thought transform- 
ing into light things such as cotton, &c., down to the atom, the Yogi be- 
comes light. Thence does he get the power of roaming through space 
and walking over water with his feet. He walks over a spider’s web, 
and then walks over the rays of light. Then does he get the power of 
roaming through space at will. — T47. 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

By performance of Samyama on the relation between the body and the Ak&sa, or 
having attained by Samyama on cotton, &c., the state of the mind transforming itself as 
such, it becomes the cause of manifesting the qualities present therein. The Commentator 
mentions the stage of the attainments ‘ Moves over w’ater, &c.’ — 41. 

Sutra 42. 

Bahih, actual passing out. sratfsw Akalpit&, outside the body, sfrr: 
Vrittib, acting. *wrT-t^T Maha-videlia, the great ex-corporeal, wi: Tatab, by that. 
*wni Prak&sa, of light, wto Avaraga, of the veil, Ksayab* the destruction. 
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42. Actual-passing-out and acting outside the body 
is the Great Excorporeal ; by that is destroyed the veil 
of light. — 148. 

?r?n i STfrcn; s^fa^TffrreyTftr 

htu sitrcsrfcis^ *h#t wrflrsTr 

?T5r srfNcroi *5TEr^rftr8r i urn i 

cTcT^^- grr^fr: ajfece^er pf 

^ WSTkT I) || 

VYASA. 

That form of concentration in which the mind acts upon something 
outside the body, is named excorporeal concentration. 

This excorporeal concentration, if taking place by merely the mind 
functioning, while yet staying in the body, is called Fancied (kalpita) 
Excorporeal. 

That, however, in which the mind has no need of the body left and 
passes out of the body and then functions outside the body, is called the 
Actual Excorporeal concentration. 

Of these, the Actual Excorporeal, which is also called the Great 
Excorporeal, is attained by means of the Fancied Excorporeal. It is by 
this that the Yogis effect their entrance into other bodies. By this concen- 
tration the veil of the luminous essence of the Will-to-be, in the shape 
of the three vehicles of affliction, action and fruition, which has its origin 
in the Rajas and Tamas, is destroyed. — 148. 

VaCHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes another Sarayama too, which becomes the means of entering 
into another body, and also the means of destruction of afflictions, actions and fruitions : — 
4 Actual passing out of the body aiid then acting there, is the Great Excorporeal ; by this 
the veil of light is destroyed.’ 

The Commentator describes the Excorporeal : — 4 That form of concentration in which 
the mind functions outside the body, &c.’ In order tc describe the nature of the 
Actual Excorporeal and for explaining its means, he describes the Fancied Excorporeal 
4 If that, &c.* 4 By merely the mind functioning outside the body.’ Fancy means that the 

presence outside the body has been fancied, although the mind is still in the body and has 
been acting outside only functionally and not by actual presence. 

He describes the Great Excorporeal : — 4 That however.’ Now he says that the rela- 
tion between the Fancied and the Actual Excorporeal is that the former is the means of 
attaining the other.’ ‘By that concentration.’ — By means of that concentration the 
mental modification of the Great Excorporeal is achieved. The afflictions, the actions and 
the three-fold fruition thereof in the shape of life-state, life-time and life-experience have 
all their origin in the Rajas and the Tamas ; because when the Rajas and the Tamas are 
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destroyed, the manifestation^) the discrimination takes place by the quality of essenti- 
ality (Sattva) alone. This three-fold fruition having its origin in the Rajas and theTamas, 
is of their nature and covers the essence of the Will to-be therewith. It is destroyed with 
its destruction, and the mind of the Yogi goes about at will and similarly knows also.— 42. 

Sutra 43. 

SthAla, the gross. Svardpa, the substantive, fpf Sftksma, the 

astral. Anvaya, conjunction. *riNr* Arthavattva, purposefulness. 

Samyam&d, by Samyama. Hn-w: BhAta-jayab, mastery over the elements. 

43. By Samyama on the gross (sthula), the substan- 
tive (svarupa), the astral (suksma), conjunction (anvaya) 
and purposefulness (arthavattva), is obtained mastery over 
the elements (bhutas). — 149. 

qftqTfacrt: i smw OTt I ft&w wrt 

j g re r wpq i sra qfi^njarT qrg; mnuft nfcrrPFTSi 

I WPI fasTn* I 5 TUT 

tWwnfasraftsRrrqTfcwt srfarwanfftircfo i *qqpqftfiq*nj^rsw %z- 

arq^ i ft aarerikcrJi^nrewrsqat side nft 

^nj^: i i t%T «nlT 

ft[#TqT qplScHWWfolftpfrqa ?PT?: I ^ ¥T | ^jTsrnui 

qh atsPBRt *rf i i 

pfai g reqsre ? i gcfftracrsupT- ^njlr wq ^ i ^garftrsfrsrasr: 

f^n ^qriftfcT i * 3 crfo 3 [PPi«r^i 3 *T?n ^njli I 

mi*. smnsjfo^qitqr ??%sr ?p»rrarft^- 

I qrTTdt ?pnT? ^ra^qtqigqtfcr- 

^g qq^ %rR ?‘- 1 qsssnr ^qq^sre# irrqrqqq'r^rrT I 

HqflTrTPt 5tat ^?;q^5Tq 5TU^r | cTW q3SSRq?r^infti 

ftRqt i ?r^qu(P 3 T 3 ^uibiq ut%ts*u ^ffansftvnftpit q^r- 

a^Ptf ii v\ n 

VYASA. 

Here the word Sthula, gross, is used to denote the specific forms of 
Prithvl, Apas, Tejas, Vayu and Aka^a, which appear as sound, colour, 
taste and odour, and have the qualities of conjoint action, &c. This is 
the first appearance of the elements. 
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The second appearance is that which is common to the others too. 
The Pj ithvi has forms, the Apas smoothness, the Tejas heat, the Vayu 
impulsion, the Ak&rfa motion in every direction. This is denoted by the 
Word substantive appearance (svarfipa), sounds, touches, tastes, colours 
are the specific manifestations of these common qualities. And so it has 
been said: — ‘These manifested together in one species manifest their own 
distinguishingcharacteristics.’ A group of the generic and specific quali- 
ties is here considered a substance (dravya). 

A group is of two descriptions. The first is that in which the dis- 
tinctin oof individuals disappears in the whole, such as the body, 
the tree, the herd, the forest. The second is where the word shows the 
distinction between different individuals of the same group, as for exam* 
pie, a group of both gods and men. Of this group the gods are one 
portion, and the men the other. Both make one group. In this the 
distinction of individuals may or may not be mentioned ; as in a grove 
of mangoes, a crowd of Br&hmanas ; a mangoe grove, the Br&hmana class. 

This again is of two descriptions ; where the parts of the whole 
are separate from each other and where they are not. A forest and a 
class are groups where the parts are separate from each other. A 
body, a tree, an atom are all groups whose parts are not separable 
from each other Substance, according to Patanjali, is a group whose 
parts are not meant to be distinguished from each other, and cannot be 
separated from each other. This has been called the etlieric or substan- 
tive appearance (svarupa). 

And now what is their subtle appearance? It is the Tanm&tra (the 
astral atom), the cause of the elements. The atom is one part thereof. 
It is a group, a composite substance, which consists of generic and 
specific qualities, and whose parts are not distinguished from each other, 
and which cannot be separated from one another. All the Tanm&tr&s 
are similar to this. This is the third appearance of the elements. 

Now as to the fourth appearance of the elements. These are the 
‘ qualities * whose characteristics are essence, activity and inertia, and 
which follow the nature of effects. These are denoted by the word 
conjunction (anvaya). 

And now the fifth appearance of purposefulness (arthavattva). 
The purpose of experience and emancipation is apparent in conjunction 
with the qualities. The qualities are to be found in Tanm&tr&s, in the 
elements and in things made of elements. Hence all these are full of 
purpose. Now by Saipyama over the five elements, with their five 
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appearances, the nature of every appearance over which Samyama is 
performed, becomes apparent and conquest over it is obtained. Having 
obtained conquest over the five appearances he becomes the Lord of ele- 
ments. The powers of the elements begin by this conquest to follow his 
thought, as the cows follow their calves. — 149. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

* By Samyama on gross, the substantive appearance, the subtle, the conjunc- 
tion and purposefulness, is obtained mastery over elements.’ Mastery is obtained by 
Samyama over each separately, the gross, the substantive, the subtle, the conjunction 
and purposefulness. The Commentator describes the gross ‘ The word Sthula here, &c.’ 
The sounds, the touches, the colours, the tastes, and the odours of Akasa, Vayu, Tejas, 
Apas, and Prithivi are their specific forms so far as may be. 

The notes of the gamud, DO and MA, etc., cold and heat, etc., blue and yellow, etc., 
sweet-smelling, &c., all these differ from each other in name, appearance and object. For 
this reason they are specific. Of the qualities, five are the specific forms of the Prithvi; 
four (except smell) of the Apas ,* three (besides odour and taste) of the Tejas ; two (besides 
odour, taste and colour) of the Vayu and only one of the Akasa. These specific forms 
together with the characteristics of conjoint action, &c., are termed Gross in this 
philosophy. 

Among those, the characteristics of the Prithvi are ; — Form, heaviness, roughness, 
obstruction, stability, manifestation (vritti), difference, support, turbidity, hardness, 
enjoyability by all. 

The characteristics of the Apas are Smoothness, subtlety, clearness, whiteness, 
softness, heaviness, coolness, preservation, purification, cementation. 

The characteristics of the Tejas are : — Going upward, cooking, burning, lightness, 
shining, destruction, power ; possessed of such qualities is the Tejas different from the 
previous ones. 

The qualities of the Vayu are : — transverse motion, purification, throwing, pushing, 
strength, movability, throwing no shadow, roughness ; these are the various characteristics 
of the Vayu. 

The characteristics of the Akasa : — Motion in all directions, non-agglomeration, and 
non-obstruction : these three are said to be the characteristics of Akasa, different from 
the characteristics of the preceding ones. 

It is together with these characteristics that they are called gross. 

Form (mfirti) is hardness brought about (samsiddhikam), stability of the lines of 
action and manifestation. 

Tejas is heat, stomachic, solar, terrestrial ; everywhere heat exists along with Tejas. 

The whole of this terminology makes no distinction between the characteristic and 
the characterized. 

The. Vayu is changing ; has the nature of constant motion. By movements of straw, 
&c., and by the movements of the body, the Vayu is inferred to be everywhere possessed 
of the quality of motion. 

The Akasa is motion in all directions, because the perception of sound is found 
everywhere. It has been established above that the sounds of terrestrial objects, &c., 
are only perceived on account of the sound-quality of Akasa, which resides in the power 
of hearing. 

This is meant by the- word Svarftpa, substantive appearance. It is of this generic 
form that the sounds of the notes DO, dfec. heat, <fcc., Whiteness, &c., astringent and sweet 
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smell, &c., are the specializations. The generic qualities of form, &c., too, such as 
Jambira, Panas and emblic fruit, &c., differ from each other on account of the differences 
of taste, &c. For this reason these tastes, &c., are specific modifications of these. And 
so it has been said : — Of those that fall under a common genus, i.e., those each of which 
possesses one generic quality of form, smoothness or flow, &c., the differences are due to 
the characteristics possessed by the individual appearances of J)0. &c. 

Thus the generic qualities of form, &c., and the specific qualities of sound, &c., have 
been described. 

Now lie speaks to those_who say that a substance (dravya) is the substratum of the 
generic and the specific : ‘In this philosophy a substance is a collection (samudaya) of 
the generic and specific qualities.’ Even those who desire to establish that substratum 
of the qualities, cannot possibly conceal the fact of their existence in one group together. 
And if they do conceal it, it cannot be that a substratum of theirs may be possible of exis- 
tence as substance. Hence let even that be the substance. \Ye, however, do not find a 
substratum separate from the collection of qualities, and existing as substance. 

As a collection of stones differs from the stones, and as further a different kind of 
their collection in the shape of a mountain is called a substance, the doubt arises that a 
mere collection is a substance. For the purpose of removing that doubt and for esta- 
blishing that it is only a particular kind of collection that is called a substance, he now 
describes the variety of groupings “ A collection is of two descriptions.” Because of 
this a substance is not a mere collection. This is the meaning. ‘Two descriptions’ 
mean two different sorts of collections. He describes the first mode : — ‘ The first is that 
in which the distinction of individuals disappears altogether in the whole.’ They are 
so called because the distinction between the different parts has disappeared. It is so 
called because the separation has disappeared. This is the meaning : A collection is 
understood by the words body, tree, herd, forest. These words denote a collection, but do 
not denote the different parts of the collections. That is no word denoting these indivi- 
dual parts is used. Hence it is the collection that is understood. Four illustrations are 
given with reference to the parts being joined or separate and with reference to intelli- 
gence and non- intelligence. The meaning of the joined and separate parts will be des- 
cribed further on. 

He describes the second mode : — ‘A collection, the distinction ©f whose parts is 
understood by the Avords as both gods and men.’ / 

‘Gods and men’: This collection signifies an account of the parts being indicated 
by separate words, the two separate parts of the group. 

But the question is that inasmuch as the distinction of parts is not conveyed by 
using the word both , how is it said that the idea of the collection carries with it the idea 
of the distinction of parts ? For this reason he says And it is by these two parts that a 
collection is signified. The word ‘ both ’ together with the words signifying the different 
parts forms the collection, since the sentence as such denotes the meaning to be conveyed 
by it. This is the meaning. 

Again he says that they are two-fold * This again, &c.’ With reference to whether 
the distinction is or is not intended to be conveyed. He describes where the distinction 
is intended to be conveyed : — ‘ A grove of mangoes, a crowd of Brahmanas.’ There must 
be distinction because the genitive case is actually used (not only implied.) As in the 
case of the phrase, ‘ the cow of the Gargas. ’ 

He describes where the distinction is not intended to be conveyed : — ‘ Mango grove, 
Brahinana class.’ The meaning is that the mangoes are the same as the grove ; it is nob 
intended that there should be difference understood between the collection and the 
individuals that go to make up the collection. They both imply a common object. 
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H© mentions another division: — ‘That again is twofold. Where the parts of the 
whole are separate from each other/ This means that there is space between the 
individuals that go to make up the collection. Such groups are signified by the words, 
a herd, a forest. 

Their parts have spaces between them, the trees and the kine. 

The groups whose parts are not separate from each other are such as a tree, a cow, 
an atom. Their parts have no space between them. Whether they are taken to be the 
generic or the specific qualities, or the udders, &c., they have no spaces between 

Now he establishes which of these collections is what is called a substance ‘ Whose 
parts are not meant to be distinguished from each other, &c/ , 

Having thus described a substance as the context demanded, he now comes to the 
subject in hand : — This has been called the substantive appearance/ 

He puts a question with the object of describing the third appearance : — ‘ And what 
is their subtile appearance ?’ and gives the answer It is the Tanmatra, &c/ One 
of its parts is an atom possessing dimension. The generic quality thereof is form 
(mftrti). Sound, &c., are its specific qualities. It consists of the generic and specific 
qualities. It is a group which follows the difference of the generic and specific qualities, 
its parts existing without any intervening space. Further as an atom has subtlety in ap- 
pearance, so are the Tanmatras subtle in appearance. He summarizes : — * This is the third/ 
Now the fourth appearance of the elements consists of the qualities which have 
respectively the characteristics of illumination, activity and inertia and whose character- 
istics too follow the nature of effects. For this reason are they described by the word 
Conjunction (anvaya). Now he describes their fifth appearance, purposefulness 4 The 
purpose of enjoyment and emancipation is apparent in conjunction with the qualities/ 

Well, even if it be so, if the qualities be purposeful, how are the effects of the quali- 
ties purposeful ? For this reason he says : — 4 The qualities are to be found, &c/ The 
things made of elements are such as a cow or a jar. 

Having thus described the Samyama and that upon which the. Samyama is to be 
performed, he now describes the Sarpyama and its fruit : — ‘ Now by Samyama over the 
elements, &c/ The powers (prakritis) of the elements are their natures.— 43. 

Sutra 44 . 

?ra: Tatah, thence, Ai?ima-adi, of attenuation and the other powers, 

xn^fa: Pradurbliavah, the manifestation of. Kaya, of the body. Sampad, 
perfection. Tad, their. ^ Dharma, characteristics, srnnrera: Anabhighatab, 
non-resistance by. ^ Cha, and. 

44. Thence the manifestation of attenuation 
(anima) and the other (powers) ; as also the perfection of 
the body and non-resistance by their characteristics. — 150. 

srfsmr ag&rfcr i ni^in i i 

i f ferret frn i 
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VYASA. 

Of these, attenuation (Anima) : becomes atomical. Buoyancy 
becomes light. Enlargement : becomes large. Approach (Prapti) : 
touches even the moon by the tip of his finger. Unrestrained will 
(Prakamya): absence of restraint to his will : merges into earth just as 
he plunges into water. 

Control (Vatfitva) : — Obtains power over the elements and objects 
made thereof, and controls others. 

Creative Power (Lfitrittva) Controls appearance and disappearance 
and aggregations. 

Fulfilment of desires is the objective reality of one’s determination, 
i.e. y the natures of the elements assume such appearances as he thinks of. 

Although he possesses the power, he does not interfere to set the 
objects of the world topsy-turvy. Why not ? Because his desire with 
reference to them is the same always which another Siddha of the same 
power has formerly willed. These are the eight attainments. The 
perfection of the body will be described. * Non-resistance by their 
characteristics’: — The Prithvi does not by cohesion interfere with the 
action of a Yogi’s body. He might even enter a stone in virtue of the use 
of his powers. The waters with their viscidity do not wet him. The fire 
does not burn him by its heat. The air moves him not by its motion. 
Even in Akaefa, which naturally offers no obstruction, his body might 
become obstructed to sight. Even the Siddhas may fail to see him. — 150. 

vachaspatts gloss. 


Now the author describes what powers the Yogi attains, when the elements begin 
to follow his thoughts: — 4 Thence the manifestation of Attenuation (Anima) as also the 
perfection of the body, and non-resistance by their characteristics. 

The Commentator says that by Samyama over the gross states of the elements and 
thereby mastering them come four at ainments. Of these, attenuation is the power of 
the body’s becoming small even though it is large. Buoyancy means the power of its 
becoming light, even though it is heavy. Having become light it moves in space like 
a straw ora piece of cotton w T ool. Enlargement is the power of its becoming large like- 
a mountain or the sky, even though it is small. Approach is the power by which all exis- 
tences come within the reach of the Yogi ; thus he can touch the moon with the tip of his 
finger, though standing on the earth. 

He describes the attainments obtained by the performance of Samyama over substan- 
tive appearance (svardpa). Unrestrained will is the absence of restraint to. his will* His 
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form is not resisted by the substantive qualities of form, Ac. He merges into and emerges 
out of earth, as if it, were water. 

He describes the attainment to be obtained by Samyama and consequent mastery 
over the subtile form ‘ Control :— The elements are Pf ithvi Ac.* Objects made thereof 
are such as a cow and a jar. Obtains power over them*: acts with reference to them 
just as he wishes. 

As to the objects made of the elements, it is necessary that when their causes, the 
tanm&tras, and the atoms of Pj* ithvi, Ac., are controlled, their effects also should come 
under control, because they remain in whatever condition or arrangement he places 
them. 

Now he describes the attainments to be obtained by Samyama over and mastery of 
the conjunction (anvaya): —Creative Power:— Having mastered the Mftlaprakfiti he can 
control the birth, destruction, and present existence, as it is for the time being of the 
elements and things made of them. 

He describes the attainments due to the performance of Samyama over purposeful* 
ness* 4 Fulfilment of desires' means the objective reality of one’s desires. The Yogi 
who has become the ma ster of the purpose of the qualities, makes everything according 
to the purpose he thinks they should fulfil. Even if he conceives that poison should act 
upon the body as Amfita, it would act so, and having taken poison he would still live. 

Well, let that be, but if he possessed these powers he would interfere with the order 
of nature in the world, but why does he not do so ? He may transform the moon into the 
sun : or he may make the day from which the moon is totally absent, one from which she 
is not at all absent. For this reason he says: — Although he possesses the power, etc-, 
these worshipful ones who have obtained the power of ordering as they desire, do not 
like to act against the will of is vara. As to the powers of objects they are changeable 
according to the difference of class, space, time and condition, and their natures are not 
for that reason permanent. It' is, therefore, proper that they should act in accordance . 
with their desire. These are the eight attainments. 

* Non-resistance by their characteristics : ’ — The mention of non-resistance of these 
elements after the attainment of attenuation, Ac., even though this is the result of the 
attainments themselves, Is similar to the mention of the perfection of the body even though 
this is achieved by this very attainment. The reason is that the object of Samyama 
mentioned in this aphorism may be easily understood together with the fruit to be ^ 
obtained by the performance of the Samyamas mentioned in the aphorism. The rest is 
easy.— 44. 

/ 

Sfltra 45. 

i ft « * k n 

** Rftpa, beauty, wap* LAvaijya, grace, u* Bala, strength, Vajra, of 
adamant, adamantine. Samhanana, the power of striking or of bearing the 

strokes, hardness, all these embody, Kaya-Sampat, perfection of the body. 

45. The perfection of the body consists in beauty, 
grace, strength and adamantine hardness. — 151. 

i ssraten tifcwMRnHMdr 

hi* h 
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Fit to be seen, lovely, possessed of great strength, a body hard as 
adamant. — 151. 

YACHASPATI S GLOSS. 

The body is said to be adamantine when its build is as hard as that of adamant. 

Sotra 46. 

: U $$ 

Grahaija, the act. Svarflpa, the substantive appearance. 

Asmita, egoism, Anvaya, conjunction. Arthavattva, purposefulness 

(of sensation), Samyamad, by Samyama over, Indriya-jayafi, 

mastery over the senses. 

i ^rsafr- 

%=t: f i gn: srTranmJtt 

ia? i 

5j£t*T qrrrr ra^ f^urrcr fodw^rgsor are- 

HroTrH^TJ srTTrofaRUTferfcrcfraT ?pm ^Tiirisapjrror qfanrsr: i 

qssra ^3»j?r i »73TrcMNH^5[?reft<| qqnttf 

wraws t ?nc 5Pi ^rr q s^ww rqr ffi g F n ra ? sujfkfa %i$h: it m % h 

46. By Samyama over the act, the substantive 
appearance, the egoism, the conjunction and the purpose- 
fulness (of sensation) comes mastery over them. — 152. 

vyAsa. 

Sound, <fce., possessed of generic qualities are objects. The act of 
sensation consists in the functioning of the senses with reference to the 
objects. And this functioning is not merely the taking in of the generic 
qualities of an object, because if also the specific qualities of an object 
were not thus taken in, how would they otherwise be perceived by the 
mind ? 

As to their substantive appearance, a sense is a substance ; it is a 
collection of generic and specific qualities whose parts are not possessed 
of intervening space and are not distinguishable as being separate from 
each other. These generic and specific qualities are of the essence of the 
Will-to-be whose very nature is illumination. 

Their third appearance is the principle of individuality character- 
ized by egoism. The senses are the specialized appearances of that 
generic appearance. 
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The fourth appearance consists of the qualities which are of the 
nature of illumination, activity and inertia and which determine the 
nature of phenomena. The senses together with the principle of indivi- 
duality are their manifestations. 

The fifth appearance is that of their having the purpose of the 
Purusa to fulfil. This is inherent in the qualities. Samyama is to be 
performed over the five appearances of sensation, respectively, one after 
the other. When all the five appearances have been mastered, then the 
power -of over-mastering sensation is manifested in the Yogi. — 152. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes the means of conquering the senses for the Yogi who has mas- 
tered the elements ‘ By Samyama over the net, the substantive appearance, the egoism, 
the conjunction and the purposefulness (of sensation), comes mastery ever the senses.’ 
Themeaning is that Samyama is to be performed with reference to the act, the substantive 
appearance, the egoism, the conjunction and the purposefulness, separately, one after 
another. The act of sensation consists in the taking in of objects, and this depends upon 
the objects to be taken in. Hence the determination of the nature of the act depends 
upon the determination of the nature of the objects to be taken in. 

The Commentator describes the nature of the object to be taken in ‘ Sounds, &c., 
are possessed of the generic and specific qualities.’ 

Having described the objects to be taken in he now describes the act of taking in: 

‘And the functioning, &c.’ This functioning consists of sensing, i. e. f the sense being 
modified int© the form of the object. As to those who hold that the sphere of the func- 
tion of the senses is the generic qualities alone, he says to them:— ‘And it does not con- 
sist in taking in only the form of the generic qualities.* That which is taken in is not ~ 
only co-existence with the generic qualities of the object. The mind is dependent for its 
action upon external senses, and works upon the external objects and depends upon them. 

If this were not so, there would be no blind and deaf people. If, such being the case, the 
senses were not to have the specific qualities for their sphere of, action, the specific 
qualities would not at all be known, How then would the mind know them in sequence ? 
Hence the act of sensation consists in the taking in of both the generic and the specific 
qualities. 

This act of taking in is the first phenomenon of the senses. 

Now he describes the second appearance : — * As to substantive appearance : — ‘ It is 
the principle of individuality which produces the power of sensation out of its own es- 
sence (the Sattva). Hence the instrumentality which is generic nature of the senses 
and also the action in connection with the appointed sphere of colour, &c., which is the 
specific quality, both are of the nature of illumination. This is the meaning. 

This is their third appearance. The principle of individuality is of course the 
cause of the senses. Wherever the senses are there must the principle of individuality 
be. Being thus the common cause of the senses, it is the generic quality of these senses. 

The fourth appearance : — The qualities appear as possessing two forms. They are 
Of the nature of things which exist as such ; and they are also of the nature of the power 
which determines . the existence of phenomena. Of these the nature of the things in 
existence as such consists in their being the objects of knowledge ; and these are the 
five Tanmatras, the elements and the things made of the elements. The power again which 
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determines the existence of the phenomena takes up the form of the instruments of 
knowledge, and consists of the senses together with the principle of individuality. This is 
the meaning. The rest is easy. — 46. 

Sutra 47. 

rTcTT U 3vs> U 

?t?i: Tatab, thence, Mano-javitvam, quickness (as of the mind), 

forcw-ws: Vikarapa-bhavah, uninstrumental perception, sron Pradhana, over the 
first cause. Jayab, mastery. 

47. Thence come quickness as of mind, un-insfcru- 
mental-perception and mastery over the Pradhana (First 
Cause.) — 153. 

?rrlrr Ehotar: shotur?? 1 rrf^irhT 

*rnr: 1 srersnra ?Rcrrfc?rep irgsrSm 1 

n»sii 

VYASA. 

Quickness asot mind consists in the attainment by the body of very 
quick motion. 

Un-i nstrumental Perception means the action of the senses at any 
time or place without the necessity of the presence of the body. 

Mastery over the Pradhana means the power of control over all the 
modifications of the Prakriti. These three attainments are called by the 
name of Madimpratika. These are obtained by conquering the substan- 
tive appearance (svarupa) of the five instruments of sensation. — 153 . 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The author mentions the attainments due to the conquest of the five appearances 
of the senses : — 1 Thence come quickness as of mind, un-instrumental perception and 
mastery over the Pradhana.* 

Un-instrumental perception is the action of the senses outside the body. Place 
means Cashmere, &c. Time means past, &c. Sphere means the subtle, &c. 

Mastery over the Pradhana means control of the modification of the Prakriti by the 
conquest of the senses together with the power of conjunction. These are the attain- 
ments which are called the Madhupratikas by the knowers of Yoga. 

Well, it may be that by the conquest of the senses they may come under control. 
But how their causes, the Pradhana, &c.? For this reason he says: ‘And these, &e.’ The 
five appearances of the senses are their act, &c. 

‘ By their conquest, &c.’ The meaning is this : It is not by the mere conquest of 
the senses that these powers are obtained, but by the conquest of all the five appearances; 
and the Pradhana, &c., fall within these. - 47. 
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Sutra 48. 

to Sattva, pure objective essence. Purusa, consciousness, tow 

Anyata, the distinction between. otEhtoto Khyati m&trasya, to him only who 
recognises, s $-to Sarva-bhava, over all states. Adhisthatpittvam, 

supremacy, Sarva-jnatritvam, omniscience. ^ Cha, and. 

48. To him who recognizes the distinction between 
consciousness and pure-objective-existence comes supre- 
macy over all states of being and omniscience. — 154. 

tsrndr srf*g5»*r- 

*HfaraTfe gKg 3 n i srafcrrrstr gwr a remreare S- 

!HBRt 5fRfrR[?rr5srT^^%H arsrfercrRmsfifrnTre€ flr^r i 

r^tr fodnsr hr faf^srr srr^r ^rt srtsr: sjtmf&srarapft ^ 5 tt f^r?^ 11 y^ h 

VYASA. 

9 

Supremacy over all states of being comes to him who, having the 
essence of the Will-to-be in the highest state of purity on account of the 
impurities of the Rajas and the Tamas having been destroyed, and when 
the consciousness of power is at the highest, takes his stand at the mani- 
festation of the distinction between the Objective Essence and conscious- 
ness (Purusa). It means that the ‘ qualities ’ which are the substrata of 
all phenomena, being of the nature of the things that are in existence, 
as well as of the power which determines this existence, present them- 
selves before the Lord, the knower of the field, as one whole. 

Omniscience means the simultaneously discriminative knowledge of 
the * qualities * being as they are of the nature of ail phenomena, and 
showing forth as they do separately the quiescent, the disturbed and 
the unpredicable characteristics. This attainment is known as the ‘ Sor- 
rowless > (vi^oka). 

Reaching this the Yogi moves omniscient and powerful, with all 
his afflictions ended. — 154. 

vachaspatfs gloss. 

Now the author shows the attainments subsidiary to the attainment of the knowledge 
of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa, with the object of 
attaining which are performed the Samyamas which bring about-power of knowledge 
and action, and which by direct knowledge, and one after the other, go on strengthening 
faith in the object promised, by means of the presents of the attainments that are being 
made constantly ‘ To him who realizes the distinction between the Objective Existence 
and consciousness, comes just then supremacy over all the states of being and omniscience.’ 
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Purity comes by the dirt of Rajas and Tamas being removed. Thence comes the con- 
sciousness of the highest power. The mental Essence was before the attainment of this 
state covered by the Rajas and the Tamas. On the removal thereof it becomes subject 
to the power of the masterful Yogi. When it becomes subject to the Yogi who has just 
attained to the possession of the knowledge of the distinction between Objective Essence 
and consciousness then the Yogi becomes supreme over all states of being. The Com- 
mentator explains the state ‘ The Gunas which are the substrata, &c.’ The objects to 
be determined and the determination mean the intelligent and the non-intelligent pheno- 
mena. The power of action is explained by this. 

He mentions the power of knowledge: 4 Omniscience, &c.’ and gives a name to 
this two-fold attainment well-known to the Yogis, with the object of inclining towards 
desirelessness : “This is named the ‘ Sorrowless.” Such a Yogi is described to bo one 
whose afflictions and bonds, i. e., Karmas have been destroyed. — 48. 

Sutra 49. v 

Tadvairagyaf, by desirelessness for that. sift Api, even. 
Dosa-bija, of the seed of bondage. wl Ksaye, on the destruction. 
Kaivalyam, absolute independence. 

49. The seed of bondage having been destroyed by 
desirelessness even for that, comes absolute-independence 
(Kai vulva). — 155. 

cT^T 3JTFT 5T«fterTR cTTCT 

ST9R?T I ^ I 

?T3fr ^rcsrfcrgr *f?r 11 y*. 11 

. VYaSA. 

When lie comes to think that the discrimination' of the distinctive 
natures, is after all a manifestation of the quality of Essentiality (Sattva) 
and that the quality of essentiality has been classed with avoidable 
pains; and that the Purusa is unchangeable, pure and other than the 

quality of essentiality (Sattva) then he begins to lose his desire for that, 

and then the afflictions having had their seed burnt up, become incapable 
of sprouting again like the burnt up seeds of rice. 

Then all the seeds of afflictions pass, together with the mind, into 
latency. When they have become latent, the Purusa does not then suffer 
from the triad of pain. This then," the state, that is to say, in which the v 
qualities manifest in the mind as' afflictions, actions and fruitions do not, 
having fulfilled their object, come back to action, is the final separation 
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of consciousness from the qualities. This is the state of absolute inde- 
pendence, when the Purusa remains consciousness alone, as in its own 
nature. — 155. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Because the other Samyamas are all but the semblances of the object of the Purusa 
the author now shows that the Samyama for the attainment of discriminative knowledge 
is the fulfilment of the purpose of the Purusa, inasmuch as its fruit is the attainment of 
absolute independence by means of the manifestation of desirelessness : ‘On the des- 
truction of the seed of afflictions by desireiessness even for that, comes absolute inde- 
pendence.’ When on the destruction of actions and afflictions, the Yogi becomes conscious 
of what he says is knowledge of discrimination as a characteristic of the Sattva, &c.’ The 
rest has been described here and there and is therefore easy-^dd. 

SQtra 50 . 

u x© a 

Sthani-upanimantrage, on the invitation by the presiding 
deities. (wrfof) *3 Sanga, attachment. Smaya, smile of satisfaction, 

wwni Akaragam, non-performance of. y*: Puuah, again. Anista, *with 

the undesirable. Jmjp* PrasaAg&t, contact being possible. 

50. When the presiding-deities invite, there should 
be no attachment and no smile of satisfaction ; contact 
with the undesirable being again possible. — 156. 

jtfgror grew i qRsrc* qreswft ^t£r*. 

TOrofeUtt i q*r*qwft jrfftm- 

5qt%: qqq: I afEqWTOtSt 1 *|j!tfqfq*qY$iSrq: I *3% 

1 !cm>wr«q% astw 

q%rs& wct qRnjfjmvTs 1 qv Jrgnpu inipn*q 

|qrs Jit m?rt 

«Fiu¥t^TOT Jtms qnwfi 

yjqr i^rsr TrmT «?t wcrtSt 

i ^ ^ gqi^nr^^RTT wrt 

q«qfl^q nr- 

vt *5 ^ri^sirf^^ryT^Tnarftq- 

^q %% 3 «dt^T5^t ftqqqm: st%q^ir. 1 3**f$nE* q»q*nwT 

P 4 qq^ i l ^ p n qfssr?ret^r jq*. srftrRq 1 

i CT ^ rq ^ : ^q?niTHUT»^t%iqt w^qtra^n mnf* 

snq^ 1 tini h ^fRurfa sn^tq tfa 1 ?«qT^q 

gftwrpq?rqT %5t3 q vnq^q^r 1 rrarareq %^r i- 

qqftnraq: awh ^ j%q^: ?ras jar^- 

smfi 1 qqjRq ^^ n q tq f q ^ r «Tf^Ts^t 

•flft'q^ttRl H 3° H 
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' vyasa. 

■ 1 When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment, 
and no smile of satisfaction ; contact with the undesirable being again 
possible.’ There are four classes of Yogis: — (1) The prathama kalpika ; 
(2) The madhubhumika ; io) The Prajilajyotih ; (4) The atikrantabha- 
vaniya. 


The first is the one who is practising and in whom the light is 
just appearing. The second is he who has attained the Ritambhara 
cognition. The third is he who has attained power over the elements 
and the senses, who preserves all that has been known and has to be 
known, who has been doing what has to be done and who is given to 
practice. The fourth is the Atikrantabhavaniya. llis sole object is to 
make the mind latent in the Pradhana. Its stages are the seven-fold 
in finality. 

Of these then the Brahmana to whom opens up the yet unseen 
plane of Madhumati, is invited by the gods from their various places. 
They tell him, ‘ Come, sit here ; enjoy yourselves here ; this is a lovely 
enjoyment, here is a lovely damsel ; this is the elixir of life, which 
counteracts old age and death ; here is a vehicle which moves through 
the skies ; these the kalpa trees ; this is the pure stream of Mandakini ; 
these the perfected ones, the great seers, and beautiful and obedient 
nymphs ; here are clairvoyance and cl air-audience ; here a body of 
adamantine strength. You have earned all these by your virtues. Come, 
take all this. This is an eternal, unfading, undying position which the 
gods love.’ 


Thus addressed, let him contemplate upon defects of attachment. 
‘ It is with difficulty that I have procured the light of Yoga, the destroyer 
of the darkness of afflictions, after having been long backed by the ffiunes 
of the world and rolled into the darkness of birth and death. These 
winds of sensuous enjoyment, brought into sensuous existence by desire, 
are calculated to put that light out. Having seen all this how should 
I allow myself to be deluded by the mirage of sensuous enjoyments and 
put myself as fuel again into the burning fire of the same changeful 
existence. Farewell then, ye sensuous enjoyments ; ye are but dreams, 
fit only to be enjoyed by weaklings.’ 

Having thus come upon a fixed resolution, let him practise his 
meditation. Having thus not allowed hirnself to become attached, let 
him not indulge himself in a smile of satisfaction that even the gods 
i begged him. If he indulges in such satisfaction, he will never perceive 

himself as having his hair in the grasp of death, and resting in fancied 
£8 
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security. Thus forgetfulness ever on the watch for a hole, and ever full 
of efforts, would find its way into the mind; and once there it will bring 
the afflictions back to life; and thence will come in contact with the 
undesirable. Thus avoiding attachment and mental pride, the high 
mental state will obtain firm hold upon him and the object that is to be 
attained, will ever keep in front. — 156. 

YACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Now seeing that there is possibility of obstacle in the way of the Yogi who is prac- 
tising the means of perfect freedom (kaivalya), the author teaches the cause of its re- 
moval : — ‘ When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment and no smile 
of satisfaction ; there being possibility of contact with the undesirable again.’ 

The presiding deities are Mahendra, &c., who function in the regions of the powers 
thus obtained by the Yogi. The invitation comes from them. Attachment and a smile of 
satisfaction should not be indulged therein, because in that case there is again the possi- 
bility of the recurrence of the undesirable. Now with the object of determining the class 
of the Yogi whom the gods invite from their places, the Commentator mentions all the 
classes of possible Yogis : 4 There are four classes, &c.’ Now he describes the nature of 
the Pratharaa-kalpika : — * Of these he who practises, &c.’ In him the light of the know* 
ledge of objects, such*as the mind of others, &c., has just appeared ; it has not been 
mastered by him. He mentions the second : — ‘He who possesses the truth-bearing cogni- 
tion, Ac. ’ The cognition there is truth-bearing (Ritambhara). It is he who desires to 
conquer the elements and the senses. 

He mentions the third : — 4 He who has conquered the elements and the senses. ’ 
By this the elements and the senses have been conquered by Samyaina over the gross and 
other appearances and over the act of sensation and other appearances. He described 
him further : — In all those that have been achieved by the conquest of the elements and 
the senses, such as knowing the mind of others, Ac., he makes up his mind to preserve, 
so that they may not be destroyed, In those again which have still to be achieved, such 
as the ‘ Sorrowless, A C.,’ up to the higher desirelessncss, he resorts to all the means that 
should be adopted. The effort of many achieves the object of attainment by resorting to 
the proper means only. 

He mentions the fourth : — ‘The fourth, &c. ’ This worshipful being absolutely free 
while yet in life, and possessing only the last body, has the sole object of making the 
mind latent in the First Cause (Pradhana). 

Out of these he determines the Yogi who is invited by the gods : — ‘ To whom opens 
up the yet unseen plane of Madhumati, Ac.’ 

As to the neophyte (Pratliama-kalpika) there is not the least suspicion in the mind of 
Mahendra, Ac., that he will get to the end of Yoga. The third also is not to be invited 
by them, because he has got what they invite him for, by his conquest of the elements and 
the senses. In the fourth also the suspicion of attachment is removed the farthest on 
account of his having reached the state of higher desirelessness. He who remains is 
the second alone, fit to be the object of Invitation. It is he alone whose cognition is 
truth-bqaring, that can be the object of invitation. ‘ Undying ’ is that which is not 
destroyed. 4 Unfading ’ is that which is ever renewed. 

He describes the fault of the smile of satisfaction : — 4 If he indulges in the smile of 
satisfaction, Ac. ’ He will never understand impermanency, being possessed of a false 
sense of security on account of satisfaction. The rest is easy. 
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In different places it has been said that omniscience results from Samyama. That, 
however, does not mean the knowledge of everything without exception. It only describes 
the nature of the knowledge, as when they say, * We have tasted all vegetables.' The 
meaning here is that we have tasted all sorts of sauces, not that there is none left. The 
word ‘ all ’ ( sarva ) does signify that nothing remains ; as in the word 4 The eater has eaten 
all the food that was given to h'm. ’ Here the meaning is that nothing remains. — 50. 

Sutra 51 . 

\\ XX U 

Ksana-tat-kramayoh, (^w) over the moments. (tm) And their, 
(sr) succession. swu Samyamat, by Samyama. Vivekajam, born-of-dis- 

crimination. Jnanam, knowledge. 

51. By Samyama over the moments and their suc- 
cession, comes knowledge born-of-di&crimination. — 157. 

$r<D?rcSRTr^T: bqmf i&qrer i smraq&er 

qTsrm qT *nrqq qfoq: 

rfcr 1 gPs^TOT^rb 1 ^ qreg ^rsf^r gP$Pltf«u: 

ST^HtgqT^r (qiWuft 1 $pn*g 

qsgqftrq: 1 qw^r $nsptf?rqknr?i q>rey ^tPrj i 

q sbr: q^T- 

5 RTq qmsreqTSrWTH H ^T^tfcT cT^JlT- 

wfei gr^TRTfn:: 1 ^ g ^jjrnn^q: ^mhi^ qfbnrmfNRn a»i<$qqi^%q 
^?qrr ^tw>! qfamwm?rqi% q» 5 qift ^ ^urt- 

bqPTTTTqi: ^rr^ncf^b ;ra^ m* injflqfcr 11 11 

VYaSA. 

As an atom is a substance in which minuteness reaches its limit, 
so, a moment is a division of time in which minuteness reaches its limit. 
Or a moment is that much of time which an atom takes in leaving the 
position in space it occupies and reaching the next point. The succession 
of moments is the non-cessation of the flow thereof. The moments and 
their collection do not fall into a collection of actual things. The 
Muhurta, the day and night are all aggregates of mental conceptions. 
This time which is not a substantive reality in itself, but is only a mental 
concept, and which comes into the mind as a piece of verbal knowledge 
only, appears to people whose minds are given to out-going activities, as 
if it were an objective reality. The moment falls under the head of reality, 
and is maintained by succession. This succession consists in the sequence 
of moments. The Yogis who know time call this by the name of time. 
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Further two moments cannot co-exist. There can be no succession 
of two co-existent moAients. It is impossible. The uninterrupted 
sequence of the first moment and of the one which follows, is what is 
called succession. For this there is but one moment existing in the 
present ; the antecedent and postcedent moments do not exist. There- 
fore, there cannot be any collection of them. 

Further, the moments that have passed and those that have yet 
to come, should be described as existing in consequence of universal 
change in evolution- For this reason the whole world undergoes change 
every moment, all these characteristics are relatively established in 
that one moment of time. By Samyama over the moments and their 
succession, direct knowledge is obtained of them both, and thence is 
manifested discriminative knowledge. — 157. 

VaCHASPATTS gloss. 

Here the author describes the samyama which is the means of obtaining the know- 
ledge born out of discrimination:-* By Samyama over moments and their succession comes 
knowledge born of discrimination.’ The Commentator gives the meaning of the word 
* moment ’ by an illustration : — ‘As the atom, &c. * Wherever in a piece of stone, which 
is being divided and divided again and again, smallness reaches a point beyond which it 
cannot go, it is said to reach the limit of minuteness. .That is called an atom. Similarly, 
the uttermost limit of minuteness of time, is a moment, a division of time which is not 
related to any other division of time as a part antecedent and postcedent. 

He describes the same moment in another way 4 Or, as much as, &c.’ The meaning 
is that a moment is that much of time in which a mere atom may go off its present place. 

He describes the meaning of the word succession : — * The non-cessation of the flow, 
&c.* ‘Thereof ’ means of the moments. 

Further this sort of succession is not real. It is, on the other hand, a mental concept. 
Because it is impossible that a collection of them should be contemplated as real, seeing 
that they do not exist simultaneously, he says this : — The moments and their succession, 
&c.’ Because succession has for its characteristic the existence of a moment not in 
simultaneity, and because the collective existence of moments is devoid of objective 
reality, the collective existence of moments and their succession is also void of objective 
reality. Men without the natural excessive intellection of a Vaibantika, being every 
moment given to knowledge which consists in out-going activity, and who are, therefore, 
confused, think that this Time is a reality. 

Well then, is the Moment also unreal ? He answers in the negative. 4 The moment, 
however, is classed among realities, ’ is a real substance. ‘It is given support to by 
succession’ : — The succession that gives support to the moments is only a mental concept, 
the result of imagination ( vikalpa ). 

He gives the reason for the succession giving support to the moment : — 4 As to 
succession, &c. * * 

He gives the reason for the succession being unreal ‘ And two moments, &c, ’ The 
word 4 and, ’ here signifies the reason ‘ why. * 

He says to him who holds that the moments each belonging to a different class may 
oo-cxist ‘ There can be no succession. 
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Why is it impossible ? For this reason he says Succession is, &c. * He coin 
eludes ‘ For this reason. * 

Well, then, are the antecedent and postcedcnt moments of the nature of the horns 
of a hare only? He says, No. ‘The moments that are gone and those that are yet to 
come, &c.’ 

Existing in consequence of universal change : — This means followed in sequence 
similar. Concludes : — ‘ Therefore, &c. ' Because the present only has the power over the 
actions of objects proper to it.— -51. 

Sutra 52. 

gsqqlsem: srfrm%: UVRII 

snffi J&ti, genus. Laksaija, differentia. Desa, position in space by 

all these, vw Any at&, by separateness. Anavachchhed&t, there being 

no distinction. 3^1: Tulyayoli, of two similars, mr. Tatah, thereby. nffrrirr: 
Pratipattih, the distinction, 

52. Two-similars are thereby distinguished when 
not separately distinguishable by genus, differentia and 
position-in-space. — 158. 

i srfer* 

<ifcu i tg: i jjsq^r- 

ssrareri i ^5 

rT3[T <j 4 itei $ trIm l^f<r afommgq’ifas 1 sra- 

^ flfiRraiftRacT I dd: 
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^tfcT 1 uqt g buffer 1 flstftfir 1 cunfh ^5T- 

j^a^nrr^r^^TRi?^ Igj 1 re^?trd t?b 

^fdst^fti^TfcitigmigTreTfta grr^«is o w< 11 

VYASA. 

Its sphere is defined :— * Two similars are thereby distinguish- 
ed, when not separately distinguishable by genus, differentia and posi- 
tion in space. ’ When position and secondary qualities are the same, the 
genus causes distinction between two similars. Thus ‘ This is a cow,’ 

‘ This is a mare.* When position and genus are common, the secondary 
quality causes distinction, as is the case with a black-eyed' cow and an 
auspicious cow. Between two emblic fruits in which the genus and 
secondary qualities are the same, difference of position causes distinction. 
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This is anterior and this is posterior. When, however, the anterior emblic 
fruit moves on to the position of the posterior one in space, at a time 
when the seer may be looking elsewhere, the position becoming the same, 
it can no longer cause distinction (as to which it was originally), the 
anterior or the posterior ? In the knowledge of truth, however, there 
should be no doubt. Hence has it been said, * They are thereby distin- 
guished. * It means, by discriminative knowledge How ? The space 
correlated to the moment of time of the anterior emblic fruit, is different 
from the space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior emblic 
fruit. And the emblic fruits are separate in the sequential notions of the 
movements in time correlated to their distinct positions in space. The 
sequential notion of space correlated to another moment of time is the 
means of their distinction. 

As in this case, so in the case of atoms which have community of 
genus, secondary quality and position in space. By discovering the yet 
unknown correlation of every atomic position in space to a different 
moment of time, the sequential notion of such a position in space for 
the anterior atom becomes distinct from such a position in space for 
the distinction of atoms, on the analogy of this illustration. The power- 
ful Yogi knows this distinction by the correlated moment. 

Others however say : — It is the last peculiarities (the Visfesa of 
the Vaisfesikas) that cause the notion of distinction. Even there the 
distinction is the difference of space and secondary quality and the 
difference of form, distance and genus. The distinction on account of the 
moment of time can, however, be grasped by the intellect of a Yogi alone. 

As has been said by Varsaganya : — ‘On account of the absence of 
the difference of form, intervening space and genus, there is no separation 
in the root.’ — 158. 

VACHASPATI S GLOSS. 

Although this knowledge born of discrimination has all existences for the sphere of 
its operation, as will be shown farther, still being very subtle, one particular sphere is 
first defined : — ‘ Two similars are thereby distinguished, when not separately distinguish- 
able by genus, differentia and position.’ For ordinary men the difference of genus is the 
cause of the knowledge of distinction. When genus such as the characteristic of a cow 
is the same ; when also space, such as presence in the east, &c., is the same ; then the 
distinction of the black-eyed and the auspicious is the other means of distinction. In 
two emblic fruits the genus of emblic fruit is the same, the differentiae of roundness, &c., 
are the same. The difference of space, however, is another means of distinction. When, 
however, some one desirous of testing the knowledge of the Yogi, takes the anterior fruit 
when he has his attention turned towards something, and places it in the spot previously 
ocoupied by the other fruit, having removed the other fruit from there or having conceal- 
ed it, then the space also becomes the same, and it can no longer be decided that this is 
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the former and this is the latter. The ordinary wise man who is clever in the use o! the 
three means of knowledge, will not be able to distinguish the two under such circum- 
stances. The knowledge of realities, however, should be free from doubt. It is not proper . 
that a Yogi who is possessed of discriminative knowledge should remain doubtful. Hence 
has the author of the aphorism said : — ‘ Are thereby distinguished, &c.’ 

Explains ‘ thereby.’ It means by discriminative knowledge. The question now is : 
How can knowledge born by Kamyama over moments and their succession distinguish an 
emblic fruit from another which is the same with reference to genus, secondary quality 
and position in space? The Commentator gives the answer: — ‘The space correlated 
to the moment of time of the anterior emblic fruit, is different from the space correlated 
to the moment of time of the posterior emblic fruit.’ ‘ The space correlated to the 
moment of time of the anterior emblic fruit, means the space which coincides with the 
one moment of time of the anterior emblic fruit ; or in other words, the change which has 
no interval between itself and the one moment of time. It is different from the position 
in space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior fruit, i.e., from the un-inter- 
rupted change of the posterior fruit. 

Let there be the difference of positions in space ; but how does it affect the distinc- 
tion of the fruit? For this reason he says: — ‘ And the emblic fruits are separate in the 
sequential notions of their moments of time correlated to tlieir positions in space. The 
moment of time that is correlated to the distinct position in space of the emblic fruit, is 
that portion of time which is indicated by the change of anteriority and posteriority in its 
own position in space. The notion of this moment of time correlated to its distinct 
position means the knowledge thereof. It is by this knowledge that the fruits are dis- 
tinguished. The performer of Sarayama knows that the two emblic fruits are different, 
by the knowledge of their becoming characterized by a moment of time correlated to the 
change of anteriority and posteriority, in a position other than that in which the changes 
of anteriority and posteriority in a moment of time existed formerly. Now although the 
former place has been changed, the kamyama is performed with reference to the moment 
of time correlated to the present changed position of the same object, qualified by the 
change of position in space different from the former one. By the performance of this 
Samyama direct knowledge is obtained of the change in time in the other position. For 
this reason it has been said : — ‘ The sequential notion of the moment of time correlated to 
another position in space, becomes the cause of their distinction.’ 

Now ho says that by the analogy of this very illustration, the same sort of distinction 
should be believed as existing among atoms, on the authority of a Yogi who alone can 
conceive of the distinction. ‘On the analogy of this illustration, <£c.’ 

‘Others however say (he cites tlieir opinion) ‘it is the last, &c.’ The^ Vaisesikas 
say that there are certain ultimate peculiarities which are manifest in the permanent 
substances. It is thus argued. The Yogis who are absolutely free do not distinguish 
between objects whose genus, position in space and secondary qualities are the same, 
and in which there is no interval ; and cannot specify either by pointing out mutual differ- 
ences or by defining tlieir realities. There must, therefore, be some ultimate peculiarity 
(Visesa) : and it is that, that they make out to be the differentiating quality of permanent 
substances, such as atoms, &c. X 

He refutes this theory : — ‘ Even there, &c.’ Genus, space and secondary quality have 
been illustrated. Form is a manifestation of arrangement along certain lines. Thus 
having romoved a thing whose parts are beautifully arranged, another object whose 
parts are ugly in arrangement, is placed in the same position when the seer is otherwise 
employed. In this case the knowledge of distinction is obtained by the difference of 
arrangement. 
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Or, form may mean the body. It is by relation to the body that the selves whether 
in evolution or free are distinguished by means of the action of the elements, such as it 
may be. Thus when the notion of distinction is caused anywhere by other means, it is 
not necessary to posit a differentia in the shape of ultimate peculiarity (Antya Yisesa), 
as the cause of the distinction. This is similar to the case of the Dvij>as of Kusa and 
Puskara in their aspect of planes of space. 

Inasmuch as it has been said that the differences of genus, position and time, &c., 
are known by the intellect of the ordinary man, it is said that the difference of moment 
of time (ksaua) is known by the intellect of the Yogi alone. The word ‘alone * signifies 
the difference of the moment of time, not that of the intellect of the Yogi. It is inferred 
that the distinction between released Purusas also is known by the intellect of the Yogi 
by their relation to the body moving in the elements (bhfitachara). 

The teacher thought that in the case of those who no not possess the means of dis- 
tinction, there are no distinctions in the case of the Pradhana. Therefore, he said : — 

* Although destroyed with reference to those whose objects have been gained, it is 
not destroyed with reference to others, being common to the others.’ 

He says this : — ‘ On account of the absence of form, &c.’ The meaning is that the 
universe has difference indicated by the causes mentioned. But there is no distinction 
in the root, the Pradhana. — 52. 

Sutra 53. 

uTBm nvt^u 

% 

uiwf Tarakam, tlie intuitional, Sarva-visayam, having everything 

(si) for its Sphere of operation (faro). ^r^r-rimT Sarvathct-visayam, having 

all conditions (rw) For its sphere of operation. Akramam, having no 

succession. ^ Clia, and. Iti, this. 

53. And it is the intuitional ; has everything for its 
sphere- of-operation ; has all-condition for its sphere-of- 
operation ; has no succession. This is the entire discri- 
minitive knowledge. — 159. 

r^s^tru. i rmRifafr Rsrfcrirc- 
i sRfcpRRretTet i i ^«rr- 

vyasa. 

It is intuitional : — This means that the knowledge comes by 
one’s own prescience and not by teaching. 

Has everything for its sphere of operation : — This means that there , 
is nothing yet, known, which might not .be made its object. 

Has all conditions for its sphere : — The all, as it was or will be, or 
is with all minor modes of expression. It means that he knows all the 
conditions of these objects. 
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Has no succession : — It means that he takes in the]* all * as correlat- 
ed to but one moment. 

This is the entire discriminative knowledge: — The light of Yoga 
is part of this only, beginning with the Madhumati up to the end of this 
knowledge. — 159. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Having thus described one branch of discriminative knowledge, the author now des- 
cribes discriminative knowledge: — ‘It is intuitive; has everything as the sphere of its 
operation ; has all conditions as its sphere ; has no succession ; this is the entire discrimi- 
native knowledge.’ 

‘Discriminative knowledge This is the statement of the thing defined. The rest 
is the description. Intuition is called Taraka, because it becomes the cause of crossing 
the ocean of the universe. Ho distinguishes this from the knowledge by prescience 
already described : — 4 Has all conditions for the sphere of its operation,’ 

4 Modes of expression means minor modes of differentiation. For this reason the 
knowledge of discrimination is complete. There is nothing anywhere which may not at 
any time or in any way be its object. This is the meaning. There may be other know- 
ledge obtained by cognitive trance, but that also is a part of this, and where therefore 
can there be any knowledge beyond this ? It is for this reason complete. The Commen- 
tator says this : — 4 The light of Yoga, i.e., the Cognitive Yoga, is a part thereof.’ 

Now he says what is the beginning and what is the end 4 Beginning with the Madhu- 
mati, &c.’ The truth-bearing cognition is the Madhu, honey, because it causes, such 
sweet bliss. The meaning is, ‘having obtained the purity of cognition as described.’ 
The Madhumati is that state which is possessed of that and gives sweet bliss. The mind 
having reached that state, manifests up to the end of that state, passing through seven- 
fold stages of intellectual progress. It is for this reason that discriminative knowledge 
becomes intuitional, inasmuch as its branch, the light of Yoga, is intuitional. — 53. 

Sutra 54. 

UrWgWlt: H X# I) 

Sattvapurusayoh, of the objective essence and the conscious- 
ness. sjfg Suddhi, of the purity, Samye, on their becoming equal. 

$3^ Kaivalyam, absolute independence. 


54. When the purity of the Objective-Essence and 
that of the Purusa become equal, it is absolute indepen- 
dence. — 160. 

srlfKm q*irHi<reg 

34 
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VYASA. 

\. 

In the case of him who has obtained discriminative knowledge as 
well as in the case of him who has not obtained discriminative knowledge, 
it is absolute independence (kaivalya), when the purity of the Objective 
Essence and the Purusa become equal. When the essence of the Will-to- 
be with the dirt of the Rajas and the Tamas removed, has the notion of 
the distinctness of the Purusa as its sole remaining object, and all the 
seeds of affliction have been burnt up, then does it, as it were, assume a 
state of purity similar to that of the Purusa. In that state the purity of 
the Purusa consists in the absence of that enjoyment which is attributed 
to him, as it were, figuratively. In that state comes absolute indepen- 
dence (kaivalya), whether it be to the master or to the ordinary man, 
to him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge or to him who is 
not. 

He in whom the seed of affliction is burnt up, has no longer any 
need of knowledge anywhere. It is as the means of purifying the subs- 
tance of the Will-to-be that knowledge and the powers born of trance have 
been touched upon. In reality ignorance is removed by knowledge. On 
its cessation there are no longer any afflictions. When there are no afflic- 
tions, there is no fruition of actions. The Gunas in that state have ful- 
filled their object. They, therefore, no longer present themselves to be 
seen by the Purusa. Then the Purusa shining in his own pure light, 
becomes absolutely independent (kevala) — 160, 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Having now described the means of absolute independence, the Samyamas together 
with the attainments, the author now introduces this aphorism in order to show that the 
knowledge of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa is the direct 
means of absolute independence : — i In the case of him who has obtained, &c.’ The mean- 
ing is that the knowledge born of discrimination does, all the same, become the means of 
absolute independence, whether or not there is the knowledge born of discrimination. 
* It is absolute independence (kaivalya) when the purity of the Objective Essence and that 
of the Purusa become equal.’ 

4 The master’ is he who has by the performance of Samyama obtained the power of 
knowledge and action. The ordinary man is he who has not obtained these powers. To 
him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge by the performance of Samyama des- 
cribed just before, or, to another who has obtained knowledge otherwise, in either case, 
the attainments are never under requisition for the purpose. ‘ He in whom the seeds of 
affliction, &c.’ 
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Well, but if they are unnecessary for absolute freedom their teaching is useless. 
For this reason the Commentator says ‘ As a means of the attainment of the purity of 
the Objective Essence, &c/ 

The attainments are not absolutely unnecessary in attaining absolute independence. 
They are not its direct means. The knowledge born of discrimination and that which is 
obtained by the successive performance of Samyama is only an indirect cause. The 
principal cause is the knowledge of distinction. This is the meaning. Ignorance is 
removed by knowledge. Knowledge means the Highest Intellection.~54. 


In this chapter the direct means of Yoga have been described. Also the evolutionary 
changes have been dilated upon. Also the conjunction with the elements by Samyama. 
Also the knowledge born of discrimination. This is the third chapter of VaCHASPATI’S 
GLOSS on VySsa’s Commentary of the aphorisms of Yoga. The third Chapter, the Chapter 
On Attainments, is finished. 
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THE FOURTH CHAPTER. 

ON ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE (KAIVALYA). 

SGtra i. 

!l \ II 

Janma, birth. Ausadhi, drugs. Mantra, incantations. ?wr: 

Tapah, purificatory rites, to Sain&dhi, trance, Jab, born, f^r: Siddha- 
yab, attainments. 

1. The attainments are by birth, drugs, incantations, 
purificatory action (tapas) or trance.— 161. 

3F^Nf^npsr<n:^mri^RTr: fcrsc**: i ^rscrfcrr 

I *F#n^r5f>T«Hfli«5!TT^f^r; I 5TWr STgFS*- 

i to to «Kifm ^iwrcrr: a \ h 

VYaSA. 

Attainments by birth exist in the body. 

By drugs, in the houses of the Asura3, by elixir and such like: 

By incantations, motion in space and the powers of attenuation 
(anima), See. 

By purificatory action (tapas) the achievement of wishes. He takes 
such forms and goes to such places as he may like, and does other similar 
things. 

The attainments born of trance have been described. — 161. 

VaCHASPATTS gloss. 

Now trance, its means and its attainments, have been described chiefly in the first, 
second and third chapters. Other subjects which it became necessiry to take up by 
context, or by way of introduction, have also been discussed Here is to be discussed 
Absolute Freedom (Kaivalya), which is the ultimate of all these practices, &c. And this 
is impossible to explain without explaining the nature of the mind inclining towards 
the state of absolute independence, as also the other world and the self which being 
something beside knowledge alone (Vijfiana), is related to the other world, and which 
enjoys through the instrumentality of the mind, pleasurable sound, &c. All this has to 
be described in this chapter, besides what might become necessary by context or by 
way of introduction. 

First of all, he describes the five fold attainment, with the object of ascertaining 
which of the minds possessed of attainments is passing towards the state of absolute 
independence. 

‘The attainments are by birth, incantations, purificatory action or trance.’ Ho 
explains ‘.—Exists in the body ‘.—Some one has the power of attenuation in the body, 
just as he is born because actions done by him as man, which are calculated to cause 
the enjoyments of Heaven, have developed them into fruition in some heavenly region. 
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/He describes the attainments due to drugs 'In the houses ol the Asuras.’ Man 
passes to the places of the Asuras for some reason. He is met there by lovely Asura 
damsels, and given an offering of elixir. Using that he comes to possess the attainments 
of freedom from decay and death, and other attainments. Or, the same may take place 
even here by the use of elixir, as in the case of the thinker Mandavya, who resided in 
the Vindhya Mountains and who used the elixir. 

He next describes the attainments due to incantations : — 4 By mantras.* 

He next describes the attainments of purificatory actions:— ‘By purificatory action.* 
He next describes the attainment of wishes Assuming such forms as desired. 
Whatever does he desire* be it the attainment of Anima or any other, that he attains at 
once. Whatever he desires to hear or to think anywhere, that he hears or thinks there. 
By the word, &«., seeing, &c., have been included. — 1. 

Sutra 2 . 





Jdtyantara, to another life-state. Pariaamafi, change. 

Prakpiti, of the creative causes. sRTjcm Apur&t, by the filling up. 


2. Change to another life-state by the filling up of 
the creative causes (Prakrityapura).— 162. 

era i mrererc q fo g w i 

qfbowim* 


VYASA. 

Here ‘ change to another life-state by the filling up of the creative 
causes,’ takes place of the life-state into which the body and the powers 
have already changed and exist. On the former change going out 
comes the close appearance of their next change by the sequential showing 
forth of organ and parts which did not exist before ; and the creative 
causes of the body and the powers favour each their own modifications 
by filling up, which again has the necessity of virtue, &c., as the incidental 
cause (of removing the impediment). — L 162. 

VaCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The attainments due to the trance have # been described in the previous chapter. 
It is now desirable to say that the change into another life-state brought about by the 
four classes of attainments due to the use of herbs, &c„ is also of the same body and the 
powers thereof. This, however, does not come about by mere material causes. The 
material itself, so far as it goes, does not prove to be competent to intensify or weaken 
the state of the divine and the not-divine, in him. It is plain that a cause having no 
elements of difference in itself cannot operate to produce different effects. In order to 
guard against the possibility of the change being taken as due to accident alone, he 
completes and reads the aphorism ‘ Change to another life-state by the filling np of 
the creative causes.* 

Here it is only the change of the body and the powers as they are in one state, 
that takes place into those suitable to another state. The change takes place of the body 
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and the powers as they appear in man, into the life-state of the animals and gods by the 
filling up of the creative causes. 

The creative causes of the body are the elements of Prithvi, &e. The creative cause 
of the * powers ’ is the principle of egoism. 

‘Pilling up ’ means the sequential showing forth, entrance therein, of these causes 
By this comes about the change. 

Says this; — ‘ By the former change going out, &c.’ 

Well, but if the change is favoured by the ‘ filling up’ why does it not take place 
always? For this reason he says :— <* Has the necessity of virtue, &e. 

By this have been described the changes of the state of the body into childhood, 
boyhood, youth, old age; the change of the seed of the Nyagrodha into the tree ; the 
change of the small piece of fire thrown into a heap of straw, into a large fire throwing 
out flames by thousand and embracing the sky itself. — 2. 

SOtra 3. * ‘ 

sr^RT cR: II \ 11 

Nimittam, incidental causes, Aprayojakam, are those which 

do not move into action, sfffrfapt Prakpitinam, the creative causes. to Varava, 
of the obstacle. Bhedah, piercing through. 3 Tu, but. Tatah, from 
that. Ksetrikavat, like a husbandman. 

3. The creative-causes are not-moved-into-action. 
by any incidental-cause ; but that pierces-the-obstacle from 
it like the husbandman. — 163. 

a srfr nr fc i h i sff i ?rc®- 
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H9TT «gR5r«nM>*TH^BT \\ \ II 

VYaSA. 

The incidental causes in the shape of virtue, &c. r do not move the 

* ; 

creative causes into action ; because the cause is not moved into action 
by the effect. How then? c That pierces the obstacle like the husband- 
man.’ 
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As, the husbandman desirous of carrying water from an already 
well-filled bed to another, does not draw the water with his own hands 
to places which are on the same or a lower level ; but simply removes 
the obstacles, and thereupon the water flows down of itself to the other 
bed, so it pierces through vice which is the obstacle to virtue, and that 
being pierced through, the creative causes pass through their respective 
changes. 

Or, similarly, the same husbandman does not possess the power of 
transferring the earthy and watery juices to the roots of rice in the same 
bed. What then? He weeds the ‘ ring, * the ‘ Gavendhuka , and the 
‘Syamaka’ out of the common bed, and when they have been weeded 
out, the juices themselves enter the roots of rice. 

Similarly virtue only becomes the cause of the removal of the vice, 
because purity and impurity are diametrically opposed to each other. 
It is not that virtue becomes the cause of the creative causes moving 
into action. On this point Nandi^vara, &c., are illustrations. On the 
other side, too, vice counteracts virtue and thence comes the change to 
impurity. Here too Nahusa, the Ajagara, &c., should be taken as 
illustrations. — 163. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

It has been said, ‘By the filling up of the creative causes. * Here the doubt arises. 
Is this filling up of tho creative causes natural, or due to some incidental cause such as 
virtue and vice 2 What is proved? Well, because the creative causes, notwithstanding 
existence, fill up only sometimes, * and because it is said that virtue and vice are the 
incidental causes ; it is, therefore, proved that virtue, &c., arc the incidental causes of the 
creative causes moving into action. For this reason he says : — ‘ The creative causes are 
not moved into action by any incidental cause ; that pierces the obstacle like the 
husbandman, ’ 1 

It is true that virtue, &c., are the incidental causes, but they do not set the creative 
causes into action ; because virtue and vice are themselves the effects of creative causes. 
And the effect does not move the cause into action, because the birth of the effect 
depending upon the cause, it is subject to the action of the cause. What is self-dependent 
can only set an action in something which is dependent on it. The .jar which is desired 
to be made or which lia3 already been made, cannot certainly use the clay, the wheel 
and water for that purpose without tho potter. Nor is it similarly the object of the 
Purusa that sets the creative causes into action. It is only is vara who does this with 
that object in view. The object of the Purusa is said to be the power which sets in 
action, by virtue of its being the aim thereof. Further, if it were so, the tending of the 
aim of the Purusa towards fulfilment would very properly become the cause of the 
stopping of the operations of the phenomenal world. — 3. 

But it is not by this much that virtue. &c., cease to be the means of change altogether. 
Because they become the means of effecting changes even by removing the obstacles 
only, like the husbandman. As to fsvara, His action too should be understood to bo 
of the nature of the removal of obstacles, so that virtue may be practised. This is' 
what has been commented upon by the Commentary already explained. 
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Sutra 4. 

11 3 II 

AN!* Nirmaga, of creation, created. RtttR Chittani, minds, Asmita, 

from egoism, Matrat, alone. 

4. Created minds proceed from egoism alone. — 164. 

1 ^fercwtrsi ferr frahnRvnft 

^trfrT urrih wsrenfa 11 a 11 

vyasa. 

When however the Yogi makes many bodies, then, are these bodies 
possessed of many minds or all of one mind only ? 4 Created minds pro- 

ceed from egoism alone?’ Taking as cause the mind which is egoism 
alone, he makes the created minds. Thence do the bodies become pos- 
sessed of minds. — 164. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now he considers the unity or manifold ness of the minds in the many bodies made by 
perfected powers, after the attainments have been achieved by the filling in of the crea- 
tive causes (Prakritis) ‘ When however. ' 

Here if the bodies possessed more than one mind, the desire of each such mind would 
be different from those of the others ; and there would not thus be obedience to the 
desired of one mind and no mutuality in relationship, just as in the case of two individual 
selves (Purusas). It, therefore, comes to this that it is only one mind which pervades 
more created bodies than one, just as the light of a lamp is diffused on all sides and illu- 
minates more bodies than one. Says lie thereupon Created minds proceed from egoism 
alone.’ 

All living bodies, as long as they live, are found to be possessed of one ordinary mind 
each. Take, for example, the bodies of Chaitra aud Maitra, etc. So are the created 
bodies (the Nirmanakayas). Thus is.it proved that each of these bodies has a mind of its 
own. 

Says with this in mind ‘ Taking as cause the mind which is egoism alone. ’ — 4. 

Sutra 5. 

srcfcre; 11 * 11 

irsfo, Pravyitti, of activity. ^ Bliede, there being difference. 
Prayojakam, the director. Chittam, the mind, w* Ekam, one. 

Anekesam, of the many. 

5. There being difference of activity, one mind 
the director of-the-many. — 165. 

srtfri^ srarnrfc 1 raraHT ^itaRriTfiTsrra- 

Stffrlftfcf Rfmfm cTcTi || ^ II 

VYASA. 

/ ; ; . 

How may it be that many minds may follow in their activities, the 

desires of one mind ? With this object he makes one mind as the director 
of all the minds ; and thence proceeds the difference of activities. — 165. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The aphorism is a reply to what has been said, that in the case of there being more 
minds than one, there would not be Gbedicnce to one mind, nor mutuality of relationship : — 

‘ There being difference of activity, one mind the director of the others. ’ This might be 
a defect if the Yogi did not make one mind to be the director of more minds than one 
acting in more bodies than one. When that is made, no defect remains. 

It should not be said that there is no use in more minds than one that is one for each 
body, when one such mind is posited ; nor should it be said that there is no use in making 
a directing mind, because one's own mind can serve that purpose. The reason is that 
that which has been proved to exist by right reasoning, need no more be subjected to th6 
test of being placed in consonant and dissonant positions. 

On this says the Purana :• — ‘ The one Lord becomes many by his power of Lordship. 
For this reason and because having become many he again becomes one, these arecertain- 
ly born by the differences of the mind, one-fold, two-fold, three-fold and manifold. The 
Yogisvara makes his bodies in this way and unmakes them. By some he enjoys objects of 
enjoyment and by other performs hard penances. He again draws in the bodies as the Sun 
draws in his ray.’ It is with this object that he says : — ‘How is it that all these minds 
act according, &c. ’--5. 

Sutra 6. 

era ii % u 

Tatra, of these. Dliyanajam, the meditation born, stctwt Ana- 

sayam, is free from the vehicles. 

6. Of these the meditation-horn is free-from-the- 
vehicles. — 166. 

sfcTI cHT Fra 

gq q qrrai fi rerasq. Mhnw ^ II 

vyasa. 

* 

The created mind is five-fold, as said : — ‘ The attainments are by 
birth, drugs, incantations, purificatory action or trance. 1 Of these the one 
that is born of meditation is alone free from the vehicles. It does not 
possess the vehicles, which cause the manifestation of desire, &c. Thence 
is there no coming into relationship with virtue and vice, inasmuch as 
the afflictions of a Yogi have ceased to exist. — 166. 

YaCH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Now lie determines the mind, which tends to emancipation, out of the five descrip- 
tions of the minds of the perfected ones (siddlias), which have been described : — ‘ The 
meditation-born is free from the vehicles.’ The vehicles are those that take possession ’ 
of the mind a‘s the impressions of the actions ah# the impressions of the afflictions. The 
mind free from the vehicles is that in which these do not exist. The meaning is that it 
becomes inclined towards emancipation. Inasmuch as there *does not exist in this con- 
dition the manifestation of desires, &c., there is no coming into relationship with virtue 
and vice. But then why do hot desires, &c., come into manifestation? For this reason 
lie says .-—‘Because the afflictions of a A ogi Lave ceased to exist. ’—6. 
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SQtra 7. 

srohprfroir 11 vs n 

Karma, Karma, action. ^53* Asukla, neither white. Akpispam, nor 

black, ^r: Yoginah, of a Yogi. Trividham, threefold. fr^JT^ Itaresam, of the 

others. 

7. A Yogi’s karma is neither-white nor-black ; of- 
the-others it is three-fold. — 167. 

^jfeiTcn i ?.wr ggpj.'anT i ^ 

5TT?n^r^ i *»ft: sirasrcfnsqFsi* i 

5J§T ?W ^qpriqnraam I ft HWT^TiTgj^ Sift: * 

TOf^tg&R^T vraftr i ^gfjrswDT Mroif sire! i 

«nrrgif ^iPh <r i 3 

f^rawfcr 11 vs n 

VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions exists in the case of others. Hence, ‘A Yo- 
gi’s karma is neither white nor black ; of the others it is three-fold. * 

This class of actions has four locations: the black, the black- white, 
the white, nor white nor black. Of these, the black is of the wicked. 
The black-white is brought about by external means, as in this the ve- 
hicle of actions grows by means of causing pain to, or acting kindly to- 
wards others. 

The white is of those who resort to the means of improvement of 
study and meditation. This is dependent upon the mind alone. It does 
not depend upon external means and is not, therefore, brought about by 
injuring others. 

The one which is neither white nor black exists in the case of those 
who have renounced everything (the Sannyasis), whose afflictions have 
been destroyed, and whose present body is the last one, they will have. 
It is not white in the case of a Yogi, because he gives up the fruit of 
action ; and it is not black, because he does not perform actions. Of 
the other creatures, it is of the three former descriptions only. — 167. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

9 Says that the others are possessed of the vehicles, with the object of showing the 
differences of the other minds from the. meditation-born, which is not possessed of the 
vehicles ‘ In the case of others, &c. ’ 

In the same connection he introduces the aphorism as describing the cause there- 
of : — ‘A Yogi’s karma is neither black nor white ; of the others it is three-fold.' 
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1 Has four locations ’ — Location means place (of manifestation). Tt has four lota- 
tions because it manifests in four such places. 

‘ Brought about by external means ’ — In all such cases injury is sure to be caused 
to others. It is not that even in action done for the preparation of barley, &c M for food, 
&c., there exists no injury. It is possible that ants, &c„ might be killed at the time of 
pounding them, and finally the arrangement is that trunk, &c., are produced by the de- 
struction of seeds as such. 

‘ Acting kindly ’ means the favouring of Brahma nas, &c., by giving them presents, &c. 

The white is of those who are not Sannyasis, but who perform purificatory action, 
study and meditation. He shows how it is white :*— * This is dependent upon the mind 
alone, &c.’ 

That which is neither white nor black, is the karma of the Sannyasis (those who 
have renounced everything. He shows who are the Sannyasis : — ‘ Whose afflictions have 
been destroyed, &c. ’ 

Those who have renounced actions (the karma-sannyasis) are not anywhere found 
performing actions which depend upon external means. They have not got the black vehicle 
of actions, because they do not perform such actions. Nor do they possess the white 
vehicle of actions, because they dedicate to isvara the fruits of the vehicle of action 
brought about by the practice of Yoga. That whose fruit is not bad, is called white. 
That which has no fruit itself, how can it have any bad fruit ? 

Having thus described the four-fold division of karma, now he specifies which refers 
to which * Of these it is not white, &c.’ — 7. 

Sutra 8. 

rffl: Tatah, thence, rtf Tael, tlieii* (of residual potencies), faqn* Vip&ka, 
fruition, Amiga n a, following. Vipakanugupanfim, of those that 

are competent to bring about their fruition. ^ Eva, only, Abhivyaktilj, 

the manifestation, proceeding. Va3ananam, of the residual potencies. 

8. Thence proceed the residual-potencies compe- 
tent-to-bring-ahout their fruition alone, — 168. 

i hr frqraeKStsgniT ?tr erraw 

i 

ii <1 n 

vyasa. 

4 Thence ’ means from the three-fold karma. 

4 Competent to bring about the fruition thereof.’ Whatever is the 
fruition of whichever class of karma, such residual potencies only as are 
competent to bring about the fruition of those actions, are manifested. 
When the karma relating to the state of the gods is fructifying, the resi- 
dua which are adequate to the state of the hell-born, the animals’ and men 
cannot manifest. On the contrary, it is only the impressions which are 
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adequate to the state of the gods that are manifested. The operation of 
the rule is the same in the case of the hell-born, the human and the ani- 
mal tendencies.— 168. 

vachaspatfs gloss. 

Having ascertained the vehicle of actions, now he describes the developments of 
the vehicle of afflictions : — ‘ Thence manifested the residual potencies competent to bring 
about their fruition.’ He describes the impressions which are competent to bring 
about the life-state, life-experience and life-period, whether hellish or divine, which are 
the results or the fruition of good and bad karma:— ‘The residual potencies competent 
to bring about the* fruition thereof.’ The residua which are born of divine experience 
are competent to bring about the fruition of divine karma. It is not possible that in the 
case of the manifestation of the residua of human experiences, the enjoyment of the 
fruitage of divine actions should take place. For this reason the impressions whose 
manifestation is brought about by karma are of the same class as the fruition thereof. 
This is the meaning of the Commentary.— 8 

x SOtra 9. 

11 s. 11 

sirfuj&ti, of life state. Desa, of locality. Kala, of time. «ra%iRR[ 
Vyavahitanam, these being distinct, qrfq Api, even. . Anantaryam, sequen- 
tial non-interruption. Smr'iti, of memory. Samskarayoh, and of poten- 

tial residue, towsr Elcarupatvat, because of their being the same in appearance. 

9. Memory and potential-residua being tlie same in 
appearance, there is sequential non-interruption, even when 
there is distinction of life-state, locality and time. — 169. 

sttcrt adra i arafecrrerosrrar 

Wfaarssnfc i i 

wjprsrrerar q rec i u ; i ^ i ?r«n g msnrocrar i 

i ajeif^rrerafa 

ftreri^l<r i 11 11 

VYASA. 

The rise of fruition in the shape of a cat takes place by virtue of 
the powers competent to show them forth. Even if that rise is separated 
even by a hundred life-states, or by distance in space, or by a hundred 
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kalpas, it will rise whenever it does, by the operation of its own appro- 
priate cause. Thus will it appear again by taking up the residua which 
are present in the mind on account of the experience of the feline state 
in some former life. Why? Because even if there be an interval be- 
tween them, the residua are manifested by the similar manifesting karma 
becoming the operative cause thereof. Thus there is but sequential 
appearance. And for what other reason? Because memory and residual 
potency are but one in appearance. As are the experiences, such are the 
residual potencies ; and they are of the nature of the residua of actions. 
And memory is similar to the residua. Memory comes by the residual 
potencies separated therefrom by life-state and by time and space. From 
memory come again residual potencies. Thus it is that memory and 
residual potency are manifested by virtue of the vehicle of action coming 
into manifestation. Thus even though separated in time, &c there- is 
sequential non-interruption, inasmuch as the relation of cause and effect 
does not break. 

The Vasanas f aroma) are residual potencies, the vehicles. — 169. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Let that be. But, when the state of a cat is put on after the death of a man, 
it must be due to the manifestation of the residua of the human state of existence, in- 
asmuch as the one immediately follows the other. It is not possible that the experience 
of the day immediately preceding be not remembered, but that the experiences of an- 
other day more distant therefrom be remembered. For this reason he says : There 
is sequential non-interruption, even when there is separation in time, life-state and space, 
on account of the memory and residual potency being the same in appearance.* There 
may be separation in life-state, &c., from the life of a cat. Still there is non-interruption 
on account of the fruit thereof, because the same memory is generated when the mani- 
festation is according to its own fruit and in consonance with karma which must fructify 
into tiie feline state. ‘ The rise of a state * is the vehicle of action, because it is from 
this state that the fruition arises. Further it takes its rise in accordance with its own 
manifesting cause. 

4 Manifestation ’ means tending towards the beginning of fruition. 

4 Thus will it rise again by taking up the residua which are, &c.’ The meaning is 
that if it does manifest, it would manifest by taking up the residua which manifest its 
own fruition. 

Having established the absence of interruption through the operation of the cause, 
now he establishes the same through the operation of the offect : — 4 And for what other 
reason ?’ 

4 One in appearance ’ means similarity. He says the same 4 As are the experi- 
ences, &c.’ 

The question is that if the experiences are of the same appearance as the residual 
potencies, then inasmuch as the experiences are seen disappearing very soon, the 
potencies also must be taken as disappearing very soon. That being the case, how is it 
possible that the potencies, be^ng subject to speedy dispersion, should be competent to- 
bring about experiences, after a great lapse of time ? 
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For this reason he says And they arc of the nature of the residua of actions/ 
As the new residuum brought about by momentary action is permanent, so also is the 
potency generated by momentary experience. There must always be some difference in 
similarity. If it were otherwise and there were no difference, there would be no simi- 
larity. The rest is easy. — 9. 

Sutra io. 

^rr%qr n \ <* n 

fTTST’t Tasam, for them. Anaditvam, no beginning. ^ Cha, and. sctRpst: 

Asisah, of the desire to live, Nityatvat, owing to the eternity. 

10. And there is no-beginning for them, the desire- 
to-live being eternal. — 170. 

f^^^hrRRiTfT trcwu: i 

grow Jtfrrawr •hTmhrtr^R uh i ?tiar^n^!Tfrt^} 

*r%raflre>T% rari 5i€t^TtK(mBt^u:m5iftr9iq^ sfaTsrc: i ?tot 

stowr ^tb dn i gfrf^TP* i era 

i h(t»r r fgftvTg i «nmir®nf?iT4> r i 

YrrmmRsf&irfcr aftrritasr 

^krf n ii 

VYASA. 

There is no beginning for them, the residua, inasmuch as the 
desire are ever present. The desire, ‘ Would that I may not cease to 
be/ ‘ Would that I may live on,’ is found in everybody. This self- 
benediction is not inherent. Why not ? How could there be fear of 
death and desire to avoid pain, in any being who has only been born, 
if he lias had no experience of liability to death, it being understood that 
desire to avoid anything is only caused by remembrance suffered in 
consequence thereof ; and that nothing which is inherent in anything 
stands in need of a cause. The mind, therefore, possessed as it is of 
residua from eternity, brings into activity by the operation of exciting 
causes, certain residua only, for the purpose of giving experience to the 
Purusa. 

Some philosophers say that the mind has only a form which is com- 
mensurate with the body with which it may, for the time, be connected ; 
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it contracts or expands likje light placed in a jar or a house as the case 
might be. And thus they say that non-interruption and repeated are 
proper. The author liold^ that it is the manifestation alope of the 
self-existing mind that expands or contracts, and that it is this which 
has the necessity of the operation of the exciting causes of virtue, &c. 

These exciting causes are two-fold, external and interna^. The 
external are those that sta/tid in need of body, &c., as instrument, fsuch as 
praising, giving of charity, and the performance of obeisance^. The 
internal are those that stand in need of the mind alone, such as friith, &c. 
And so it has been said t — ‘ These acts of friendliness, &c., are thjfe sports 
of the thinkers ; they (To not from their very nature depend upon ex- 
ternal causes, and cauge the expression of the highest virtue?.* 

Of these two ryleans the mental, ones are more powerfx How ? 
What can excel knowledge and desirelessness ? Who can without the 
power of the mind render the Dandaka forest empty, or drink the ocean 
like Agastya, by the mere action of the mind alone ? — 170. 

VACHASP4TI& GLOSS. 

It may be so. The residua laid by in a former and yet again in a former life may 
manifest themselves, if there be authority for the existence of 'previous and further 
previous liyes. But there is no authority for such a proposition. Merely the pleasure 
and paip. felt by a creature just born cannot be accepted as authority, because that 
can explained by taking it to be natural, like the budding and opening of a lotus flower. 

For this reason ho says And there is no beginning for them, the desire to live 
being eternal.’ 

The meaning of * and * is that the residua are not only un-in terrnpted in their 
fruition, but they arc eternal as well, because self-benediction, the desire to live is 
ever-present. Self-benediction does not fall short of eternity, on account of the residua 
being eternal. 

But inasmuch as this is established by taking them to be inherent, the eternity of 
self-benediction is not established. 

For this reason he says ‘ The self-benediction, &c.’ 

The unbeliever asks : — ‘ Why ? * The answer is : — ‘ Of the creature who is just born, 
&c.’ For this very reason, how should it be that a child who has not experienced his 
liability to death m the present life, who does not know, that is to say, from the ex- 
perience of the present life that death also is a characteristic of his, should, as he may 
be falling away from the mother’s lap, begin to tremble and hold with his hands tightly 
the necklace hanging on her breast, marked with the suspicious discus, &c ? And how 
is it that such a child should experience the fear of death, which can only be caused by 
the memory of the pain consequent upon aversion to death, whose existence is inferred 
by the trembling of the child. 

Well, has it not been said that this is inherent and natural ? 

For this reason he says : — * Anything that is inherent, does not stand in need of an 
operating cause for its birth.' This is the meaning. Such a trembling as becomes visible 
in the child must be due to fear, just like our own trembling of the same description. 
The fear of the child must be taken to have been caused by the memory of aversion and 
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pain, fop the reason that it is fear just like our own, and the fear due to expected losses 
that might be coining, is not brought about by the mere memory of pain. Further, from 
whatever one is afraid, he infers to be the cause of some loss, and then expects that loss 
would even now cause pain. For this reason pain is caused by the aversion brought about 
by the memory of pain.. Remembering that he infers the cause of pain, which is of the 
same class which is being felt at the time. The child, however, has not in the present life 
experienced the pain of falling in any other place. Nor has that sort of pain been felt. 
Thence the experience of a former life only remains as the explanation, by the canon of 
residues. 

And this is thus applied. The memory of the child just born is due to the experience 
of former lives, because otherwise it would not be memory. It acts just like our own 
memory. Even the budding and opening of a lotus is not inherent, because what is 
inherent in anything, does not stand in need of any other cause for its manifestation. 
Even fire stands in need of other causes for the manifestation of its heat. In the same 
way, the cause of the opening of a lotus flower is the contact from outside of the rays 
of the rising sun : and the cause of the shutting up of the petals is the residual potency, 
which maintains the inactivity. Similarly the happiness of a baby which is inferred 
from smiles, etc., should also be considered a proof of a previous life. 

An * exciting cause’ is action just in point at the time of fruition. 4 Bringing into 
operation,’ means manifestation. 

As the context demands, he mentions the opposite theory of the mind having a 
measure, with the object of refuting it : — 4 The mind contracts and expands like light in a 
jar or a place, etc.* 

Seeing that action takes place only where the body is found to be, there is no 
authority for the existence of the mind at any place outside the body. The mind further 
is not atomic in size, because in that case it would mean the simultaneous non-production 
of the five sorts of sensation when the large cake is devoured. Further there is no 
justification for adopting the theory that there is a succession in the case of these 
sensations, and that they are not being felt simultaneously. No such thing is seen. 
One atomic mind cannot be competent to come into relationship with the sensations 
located in more places than one. Hence the only theory that remains is that, the mind 
is of the dimensions of the body it inhabits, like the light of lamp which is confined either 
to a jar or a palace. Contraction and expansion of the mind in the bodies of an ant and 
an elephant manifest themselves therein. The opposite theorists thus say that the 
form, i. e., the dimensions of the mind are the same as those of the body. 

The question arises that if it be so, how can it come into contact with the seed and 
the field ? It does not certainly go out of the dead body without any support, to come 
into, contact with the germ and sperm cells in the bodies of the parents, being dependent 
as it is for its actions upon others. The shadow of a pillar and such other things does 
not move if the things themselves do not move. Nor do the pictures disappear, when 
the picture cloth comes in. This being so, there would not be evolution of souls through 
births and deaths (Samsfira). 

For this reason he says •* For this reason the absence of interruption and for that 
reason Saras a ra is proper.' 

And further, if there were a measure for it like that of the body, then the leaving of 
the former body and the taking up of the other body would be secured for it, by taking 
in the interval another body which would serve for it as a vehicle for the intermediate 
space. It is of course along with this vehicle that it moves in the other body. So also 
says the Pur&na ‘ The Yama drew out of the body with force the Purusa of the size of 
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the thumb.’ This then is the meaning of the absence of interval (Antara). And for this 
reason evolution by repeated birth is proper. 

Not agreeing with this view, the author states his own theory : — * It is the manifesta- 
tion alone of the self-existing mind that contracts and expands.’ The Ach&rya (author) here 
is the Svayambhu. 

The doubt here is that if the mind cannot move into another body without some 
vehicle to support it on its way, how is it that it enters the intermediate vehicle itself ? 
If another body is posited for that purpose also, then there would be no stopping any- 
where. Nor is it possible that the piind should go out of the body along with the inter- 
mediary vehicle, because it is understood to take up the intermediary vehicle after it 
has left the previous body. 

In that case let us posit a subtle body, existing permanently from the beginning of 
creation up to the Great Latency. It would then be that this subtle body would 
remain in the physical body, and it is along with this that the mind would enter the 
bodies appropriate to the different regions from the Safcyaloka down to the Avichi. It 
would further be proper to speak of this body as being drawn out, because that being 
permanent, the difficulty of providing for an interval would also disappear. 

But then there is no authority for such a proposition, that a subtle body of this 
description exists. It is certainly not visible to the senses. Nor can it be inferred as a 
necessity of evolution by passing from one body to another, because that c&n be explained 
even on the theory of the author. As to the verbal authority cited, the texts speak of the 
being drawn out of the Purusa, not of the mind, nor of a subtle body, but of the self. 
The self, however, the power of consciousness is non-transferable from one place to another. 
This drawing out, therefore, is to be described as being spoken of in a metaphorical sense. 
And thus the drawing out of the mind or of consciousness means wherever it may be, the 
absence of manifestation. It does not mean anything else. 

We allow what has been said in the Pur&nas, the Itihdsas and the Smritis about the 
mind coming after death possess the body of a Preta (departed spirit) and also the 
release from that Preta body by the performance of the ceremonies of Sapinrlikarana, 
etc. But we do not submit to that body being the intermediary vehicle. There is no 
authority in the Yedas for the existence of such an intermediary vehicle. What happens 
is that the mind takes up the body of a Preta, and is therein taken away by the men of 
Yaina ; not that this body serves as the intermediary vehicle. For this reason, the mind 
being of the nature of the principle of individuality, and that principle like Ak&sa in all 
the three worlds, the mental principle is all-pervading. 

If this be so, then its functioning also must bo all-pervading, and this would mean 
that the mind is omniscient. For this reason, has it been said, that the manifestation 
alone of this all-pervading principle is liable to contract or expand. 

Let us grant that, but then how is it that the contraction and expansion of the 
manifestation of the mind take place only now and then. For this reason be says And 
the mind has need of virtue and vice.’ 

Divides the cause of the manifestation 1 1 And the cause is two-fold.* 

By the, ‘ &c.,’ in body, &c., the senses and wealth, &c., are meant. 

‘ Faith, &c. * : —Here too energy, memory, &c., are to be understood. 

Mentions the consensus of opinion of the Acharyas, on the question of intermedia- 
tion : — ‘ As has been said.’ 

Vihara means activity (Vyapara). 

The 1 highest virtue * means the white Karma. 

* Of the two * : —Out of the internal and external. 

Knowledge and desirelessness ; -The Dharma born of these is understood here. 

36 
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By what ? This means by what Dharma brought about by external means. It is 
knowledge and desirelessness alone that overpower these, i.e. t destroy their seed-power. 
This is the meaning. *" 

He mentions in this case the well-known illustration,—* The Dandaka forest empty/ — Id* 

Sfttra ix. 

II \\ II 

$3 Hetu, cause. ^ Phala, motive, sinw Asraya, substratum, sirew Alambana, 
object by all these four. 4*jfwccud Samgrihitatvat, being held together, Esam, 
of these. Abhave, on the disappearance. Tad, of them, srora: Abhavab, 
disappearance. 

11. Being held together by Cause, Motive, Substra- 
tum and Object they disappear on-the-disappearance of- 
these.— 171. 

srcfrcita nror errar 

?rr ?rp gTOtfhdll 3313.# rmt'nfefcr 1 
=ar SN 1 355 sntff g i re i ft R fr * tgs 1 

<1*5 3 srarfasi uct sTfgfq^trr swfft: 1 Hg r ^ qsw? 1 irreg *hRw>k«i»Sit 
wreRnroi. 1 »r% Sta i wn sitor: 1 

gd ^ *jt wreRt srttr 1 nt ^uj- 

?tcrT: srarl ^rht: i <rrrn*n% cransrqnnmfq 11 \K n 

vyasa. 

The cause : — By virtue comes pleasure, by vice pain. From plea^ 

0 

sure comes attachment ; from pain aversion. Thence comes effort. There- 
by, acting. by mind, body and speech, one either favours or injures others. 
Thence come again virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, attachment and 
aversion. Thus it is that revolves the six-spoked wheel of the world. 
And the driver of this wheel is Nescience, the root of the afflictions. This 
is the Cause. 

Motive or Fruit is that with a view to which appropriate virtue, 
&c., is brought about. There is no non-sequential manifestation. 

The Substratum is the mind which has yet a duty to perform. It 
is there that the residua live. They no longer care to live in a mind 
which has already performed its duty ; their substratum is gone. 

The Object (alambana) of the residua is the substance which when 
placed in contact calls them forth. 

Thus are all the residua held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum 
and Object. 
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When these exist not, the residua which depend upon them for 
existence, disappear too. — 171. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Now if these mental modifications and the residua are without beginning, how 
can they be destroyed ? The power of consciousness which is etornai is not destroyed. 
For this reason he says: — ‘ Being held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum and Object, 
they disappear in the absence of these.’ 

It is observed that those that have no beginning are also destroyed. Take, for example, 
the case of futurity. The proposition, therefore, fails and is no proof. The power of con- 
sciousness is not destroyed, because there is cause which might cause its destruction, 
not because it has no beginning. And the aphorism too mentions the causes of the des- 
truction of the residua although they are without a beginning. Kindness and injury too 
point to the causes of virtue and vice, & c. By this the use of spirituous liquors, &c., is 
also understood. 

He mentions the reason thereof : — * The root of the afflictions, &c.’ 

‘ Is brought about ’ means that it is present. It does not mean that the substance 
virtue is produced. 

Mentions reason thereof * There is no, &c.’ 

‘ With a view to which ’ means the substance which is in front, contact with the 
beloved, &c. The meaning of the aphorism is that, in the absence of the pervade r the 
pervaded is absent. — 11. 

Sutra 12. 

II II 

A 

Atita, the past, spfpid Anagatam, the future, wi: Svar&patah, in reality. 

Asti, exist, Adhva, of the paths of being, Bhcdat, there being 
difference. Dh\armapam, of the characteristics. 

12. The past and the future exist in-reality, there 
being difference of the paths of being of the character- 
istics. — 172. 
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v vyasa. 

There is no existence for that which, exists not, and no destruction 
for what exists. How then can residua which exist as substances be 
destroyed ? ‘ The past and the present exist in reality, there being differ- 

ence of the paths of being of the characteristics.’ 

The future is the manifestation which is to be. The past is* the 
appearance which has been experienced. The present is that which is 
in active operation. It is this three-fold substance which is the object 
of knowledge. If they did not exist in reality, there would not exist the 
knowledge thereof. How could there be knowledge in the absence of 
anything that might be known. For this reason the past and the present 
exist in reality. Further, if the fruit of either the actions which cause 
experience, or those which cause absolute freedom were impossible of 
being defined for the aspirer, the actions of the wise with that aim and 
object would not be proper. And the mentis has the power of only 
bringing into the present state the actually existing though as yet un- 
manifested fruit, not of creating it anew. The means when in full mani- 
festation specifically favours the sequential manifestation of its object ; it 
does not create it anew. 

Besides, the substratum exists as characterized by more character- 
istics than one ; and its characteristics have a distinct order of existence 
in consequence of the distinctions of the paths of being. 

It is not that the past and the future states of the object exist in 
substance in the same sense in which the specific appearance of the pre- 
sent exists. How then ? The future exists as an appearance in itself to 
be manifested. The past exists by an appearance of its own which has 
been experienced. The present path of being alone is that which shows 
its own appearance as such. The same does not happen with reference 
to the past and the future paths of being. Of course at the time of one 
of these paths of being, the others remain conjoined with the substratum. 
Hence the existence of the three paths of lieing does not come out of 
non-existence. — 172. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. ^ : 

With the object of introducing the next aphorism the Commentator expresses a 
doubt : — * There is no existence for the non-existing, &c.’ 

There is no existence for the non-existent : — This may either be taken as a necessary 
sequence of the preceding, or, it mav bo taken as having been introduced anew as an 
illustration. r . 

‘ The past and the future really exist, there being difference of the paths of being 
of the characteristics.* 

The non-existent is not born and the existent is not destroyed. The meaning of t he 
aphorism is that the change of the path of being of the existing characteristics alone 
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means the rise and disappearance of the characteristics. The appearance which has 
been experienced, means the appearance which it lias* taken up already, or in other words, 
that of which there is no manifestation in the present. Thus the characteristic is exist- 
ent in all three times. 

He says this : — ‘ If they did not exist in reality, &c. The non-existent does not 
become the object of knowledge : it is therefore indefinable* 

Knowledge is but the shining out of its object in consciousness. It caunot exist in 
the absence of the object. Whether it be the knowledge of the Yogi which has all the 
three times for its sphere of operation, or the knowledge of men like ourselves, it can- 
not be born in the absence of the object. But the knowledge is born. For this reason, 
the knowledge of him who feels that the past and the future ordinarily exist along with 
the present, is said to be a reason for the existence of the object itself. 

Now he says that even on account of its being the aim (the object of action) the yet 
unmanifested exists : — ‘ Further, tho fruit of either the action which causes experience, &c.’ 

The wise are those who can distinguish. And even in the case of what is to be 
done, whatever may be the cause of whatever, becomes specialized in case of the exist- 
ence of the object alone. As is the case with the farmer and the student of the Yeda, 
so is the case here. They do not certainly create non-existing things. Similarly, the 
potter, &e., are the causes of the coming into present existence of the jar which already 
exists. He says this ‘ And the means has only the power of bringing the future into 
present existence, &c.’ If, however, the past and the future do not exist because they do 
not exist in the present, why then, the present also docs not exist, because it does not 
exist in the past and the future. Tho existence of all the three, however, is unqualified, 
on account of there being no specialization of the substratum, and the paths of being. 
With this object he says : — ‘ Besides a substratum exists, &c.’ 

Have a distinct order of existence : — This means that each exists established in 


itself. , 

In reality : means the real object, the substratum. 

If the past and the future did not exist as such in the past and the future, they 
would not exist even in the present, because then, they would bo nothing in reality. For 
this reason he says : — ‘ Of course at the time of one of these paths of being, &c.* 

He summarizes the subject: — ‘Hence tho existence of the three paths of being, 
&c.’— 12. 

Sutra 1 3. • 

% II %\ II 

^ Te, they. ^ Vyakta, manifested. Suksmah, aud subtle, wrh: 

Gu q a- A t m anah , and of the nature of the (wm) qualities (^r). 

13. They are manifested - and subtle, and of the 

nature of the qualities. — 173. 
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They, i.e., these characteristics which are possessed of the three 
paths of being, are of the nature of the manifested, when they exist in 
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the present, and are of the nature of the subtle when they passed into the 
past or are yet unmanifested. They are the six unspecialized appear- 
ances. All this is but the specific arrangement of the * qualities.’ In 
truth, therefore, they are of the nature of the ‘ qualities.’ So teaches the 
Sastra : — 4 The real appearance of the qualities does not come within the 
line of vision. That, however, which comes within the line, is but paltry 
delusion.’ — 173. 

VaCHASPATI’.S gloss. 

Let that be. This detail, however, of the differences of the world which puts forth 
the appearance of the changes of the characterized, the characteristic, the secondary 
quality and condition in many ways, is not capable of appearance from one Mulaprakriti. 
For this reason says ' They are manifested and subtle and of the nature of the * quali- 
ties/ They, the characteristics possessed of the three paths of being, are both manifested 
and subtle, and they are of the nature of the qualities. There is nothing beyond the 
three qualities. The variety of manifestation is due to the variety which comes in se- 
quence of the eternal miseries and their residua which they have given birth to. 

As has been said in the Vayu Purana This change of tlie Pradhana is wonder fu 
on account of showing forth all appearances. It is the six unspecialized manifestations, 
which in such a way as it may be, constitute the past, the present and the future of the 
manifested Prithvi, &c., and of the eleven instruments of action, sensation and thought. 

Now describes the eternal appearance of the universe, with the object of divid- 
ing the appearances thereof into the eternal and the non-eternal : All this is but the 
speci Be appearance of the ‘ qualities,’ The meaning is that evolutionary changes which 
are visible, consist of different arrangements and forms. On this subject is the teaching 
of the 8astra possessed of sixty Tantras. 

* Is but paltry delusion This means that it is paltry as if it were delusion, not 
that it is delusion and nothing else. Paltry means destructible. As delusion changes 
even in a day, so also the modifications possessing the characteristics of manifestation 
and disappearance assume other appearances every second. The Prak.riti is possessed 
of the characteristic of eternity, and in this way is different from the M&ya, it is so far 
real. — 13. 

Sutra ?4. 

ii u 

qfiqr pr Paripama, of modification, Ekatvat, on account of the unity. 

Vastu, of tlie object. are* Tattvam, the reality. 


14. The reality of the object on account of the unity 
of modification. — 174. 
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VYaSA. 

When all are ‘ qualities/ how is it that one modification is sound 
and the other the sense? 4 The reality of the object »on account of unity 
of modification/ One modification of the qualities possessed of the nature 
of illumination, activity and inertia, and being of the nature of an instru- 
ment, appears in the shape of organs. This is the sense of hearing. 
Another modification of the ‘ qualities ’ appears in the objective state as 
the soniferous ultimate atom (Sabda Tanmatra). This is the object 
sound. 

The atom of Prithvi is a modification of sound, &c. y existing along 
with the generic quality of form (murti). It is a portion of tKe tanmatra. 
Single modifications of these atoms are the earth, the cow, the tree, the 
hill and so forth. In the case of other elements also, taking up the 
generic qualities of smoothness, temperature, impulsion and space, single 
modifications are to be understood by meditation. 

There is no object not co-existent with ideas. There are, however, 
ideas, which are not co-existent with objects, such as those that are fancied 
in dreams. 

There are people who try to do away with the reality of objects by 
this reasoning, saying that objects are but the fabrications of the mind, 
like the fancies of a dream, and that they are nothing real. The objec- 
tive world is present by its own power. How is it that they give up the 
objective world on the strength of imaginative cognition, and even then 
go on talking nonsense about it? How is it possible to have faith in them ? 
—174. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Well there may he this sort of variety of modification of the three qualities. But 
how is a single modification brought about in the shape of any one element, say the Prithvi 
or the Apas. This unity is contradicted by its nature. With this doubt the author intro- 
duces the aphorism : — 4 The reality of the object on account of the unity of modification.’ 
A single modification of more than one is also observed. That as follows : — The cow, the 
horse, the buffalo, the elephant, all of them modify into a single substance, the salt, when 
they are thrown into a mine of salt. Wick, oil and fire change into a lamp. In this way, al- 
though the qualities are more than one, a single modification does take place. For this reason, 
the Tanmatra, the elements and the objects made of the elements have each a real unity. 

In the case of instrumental appearances, being as they are the effects of the principle 
of individuality, and possessed as they are of the nature of illumination on account of the 
preponderance of the quality of essentiality (Sattva), the modification is a single one in 
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the shape of ail organ, such as the organ of hearing. Of the same qualities, another single 
modification in the shape of Tanmatra is sound, the objoct, when they appear as objective 
phenomena, in tho shape of non-intelligent appearances with the quality of Tanias prepon- 
derating. 

Sound, the objoct: — Sound here means tho soniferous ether (tanmatra). The word 
'object* (visaya) signifies non-intelligence, because the tanmatra cannot possibly become 
the object of sensation. Tho rest is easy. 

Now brings in the Vaisesika with his idealistic theory There is no object which 
is not co-existent with an idea.’ 

If the elements and physical objects be something different from mere ideation, then 
it may be that such a Prakriti be put up as the cause of their production. They are not, 
however, different from ideas in reality. How is it then that tho Pradhana is put up as a 
cause ? How is it again that tho instrumental ap23caranccs are fancied to exist as the 
modifications of the principle of individuality ? Thus seeing that a non-intelligent object 
is not self-illuminative, it does not exist unless it co-cxist with the idea. Co-existence 
means relation. The denial of co-oxistenco means its absence. The meaning is that 
without coming into relationship with the idea it is oi : no use in practice. The idea, 
however, exists without being co-existent with tho object, because it is self-illuminative. 

It cau exist as its own field of knowledge. It docs not stand in need of a non-intolligent 
objoct in practice. These are the two rules that are brought to notice by idealistic philo- 
sophers as going along with knowability. They aro applied thus : — That which is known 
by any act of knowledge, docs not differ therefrom, in the same way as knowledge does 
not differ from the self. And the elements and the physical phenomena thereof are 
known by an act of knowledge. This leads to a knowledge of tho pervaded which contra- 
dicts it. Knowability as it is soon, is pervaded by similarity, which contradicts the differ- 
ence to be donied, bringing into consciousness tho similarity which pervades itself, it 
does away with tho differonco which contradicts it. Thus ‘.—That which is perceived 
with something else always invariably, does not differ from it. Just as one moon does 
not differ from another moon. And an object i3 invariably perceived together with the 
idea. This knowledge is perceived as being contradictory of the pervader. It contradicts 
tho rule of the pervador consisting of the difference to bo denied. This rule does away 
with arbitrariness, ancV brings into consciousness tho difference which consists in the 
pervaded. 

Lot it be. If the objoct is not different from tho idea, how is it that it looks as if it 
were different. For this reason ho says : — * Fancied &c.’ As say tho Vaiuasikas : — There 
is no difference on account of tho rule of coincident perception. Tho difference between 
the yellow and the blue, &c., and their ideas, is brought about by delusive cognitions. 

Explains tho nature of tho fancy 4 An object is merely an ideation,' (fee. Refutes:— 

4 How is it possiblo, &c.’ This is connected with the words 4 have fatth in them.' 

* Is present as contradictory knowledge’ How is it present ? 4 In the way, &c.' In 
whatever way it shines as being the meaning of tho word 4 this,' in the same way it is 
present by its own power. 

Now he shows that the object is the causo of tho idea :— 4 Inasmuch as the object has 
given birth to the idea thoreof by tho power of its own perceptibility, it is not for this 
reason the perceiver of the object. Such a real object cannot be done away with by the un- 
authoritative force of imaginative cognitions. Inasmuch as imagination is unanthorita- 
tivo, its power also is uuauthoritative, because the power is of the same nature with it. 

4 The giving op of the objective world thereby ' means ignoring it as if it were re- 
moved from sight. 
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In some places the reading is ‘Upagrihyate* in place of ‘ Utsrijyate.’ The meaning 
is the same in either case. They ignore the existence of the outside world, and yet go on 
talking about it. How can there be faith in them ? The meaning here is this. The 
causes which have been mentioned, i . e., invariable coincident perception and knowability, 
are not final, because application to the canon of difference is doubtful. Further ue 
externality and the grossness which are perceived to exist in the elements and the physi- 
cal phenomena thereof, which possess the forms of the ideas, are not possible of existence 
in the case of ideas themselves. Becailse externality means being related to separate 
space. Grossness means the pervading of more portions of space than one. It is not 
possible that one idea may exist in more places than one, and also exist in a place separat- 
ed from itself. When a certain thing exists in a certain place, there cannot exist in the 
same place, something else characterized by a quality opposite to the characteristic of 
being present in the same place. If it were possible the three worlds themselves would 
become but one. 1 

It may be said, let then there le diffeience of ideas. If this be so, whence does 
this consciousness of grossness come in the case of notions, whose sphere of operations 
is very subtle, and which do not know of the existence and operation of each other, and 
which arc only in relation to their own sphere of operation only. There should be no high 
talk about its being the sphere of imagination only because there is in that case no contact 
and because the reflection is very clear. Further the gross has never been made the 
object of thought, so that the idea qualified thereby may be clearly perceived, even though 
at the back of it there may exist imaginative cognition. Further imagination is not con- 
fined to the knowledge of the thing itself as it exists in its own sphere, in the same way 
as knowledge free from the taint of imagination is. Further as imagination is not gross, 
it is not proper that it should be acting in the sphere of the gross. Therefore it is not 
possible that in the external cause there should be perceived grossness and externality, 
and hence it should bo considered to be false. And the false is not inseparable from the 
idea, because if it wore, the idea itself would becoma contemptible like the false, on 
account of its not comprehending everything. Further knowability being not pervaded 
by identity, how can it be the opposite of difference (bheda). As to the rule of coinci- 
dence of perception of the idea and of grossness, it is capable of explanation like that 
of the Sat and tho Asat (the existent and the non-existent) either by their nature 
or by obstruction from some cause, oven though both of them exist independently, 
Henco these two arguments are not complete, and are therefore merely false simili- 
tudes of arguments, and they merely give rise to an imaginary conception of the 
non-existence of the external. Further the power of perception cannot be done away 
with by mere imagination. It is therefore well said, ‘ How do they give up the objective 
world on the strength of imaginative cognitions ? ' 

By this also stands refuted the assertion that notions may be generated without there 
being any actual basis for them, as in the case of dream cognitions. 

The imaginative creation of the thing to be known, has been refuted by establishing 
the existence of the substratum, the whole as being independent of the parts. Details 
will be found in the Nyiya-Kanika. More details need not be entered into here. — 14. 

Sfttra 15. 

11 I) 

Vastu, in the case of the external object. Samye, in the being the 
same, ftri Chitta, of mentality, Bhed&t, there being difference, fftn Tayob, 
their, fiwt*: Vibliaktab, different, vf: PanthUb, ways of being. 
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15. There being difference of mentality in the case 
of the external-object being the same, their ways-of- 
being are different. — 175. 
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VYASA. 


And how otherwise is it untrue? ‘There being difference of 
mentality in the case of the external object being the same, their ways of 
being are different/ 

One thing coming within the sphere of many minds is common to 
them all. It has certainly not been imagined by one mind. Nor yet lias 
it been imagined by more minds than one. It is established in itself. 
How is this? There being difference of mentality when the external object 
is the same. Even though the external object be the same the 
mind feels pleasure on account of virtue. The same object excites a 
feeling of pain on account of vice. The same causes forgetfulness on 
account of Nescience. The same causes the feeling of indifference on 
account of right knowledge. Now by whose mind has all that been 
imagined ? Further it is not proper that another mind be coloured by 
an object which has been imagined by another. For this reason the lines 
of existence of the external objects and the ideas are different, as they 
exist as objective and instrumental appearances. There is not even the 
least suspicion of confusion between them. . 

Further in the Safikhya philosophy, an object is made of the three 
qualities, and the functioning of the qualities is ever changeful. The 
object comes into relationship with the minds on account' of the exciting 
causes of virtue, &c.; and it becomes the cause of the notions as they are 
produced, each as such, in accordance with the exciting causes. 

Some say that the object is co-existent with the idea, inasmuch as 
it is to be enjoyed thereby like the feelings of pleasure and pain. They 
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do away by means of this conception, the common nature of the object 
with reference to minds, and this but do away with the being of the 
object in previous and subsequent moments. — 175. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Having now mentioned the reasons for believing that the object is different from and 
independent of the idea, the Commentator now introduces another reason given in the 
aphorism to establish the same : — And how otherwise is it untrue ? 

‘ There being difference of mentality, even though the external object remains the 
same, their paths of existence are different.’ When a certain thing remains the same 
although the other changes into many states, they both differ from each other altogether. 
As the one idea of Chaitra differs from the different ideas of Devadatta, Visnumitra and 
Maitra, and although the ideas are different the object remains the same, the object must 
be different from the idea. And the identity of the object even in the case of the difference 
of ideas, is ascertained by the knowers by comparison of notes. If one woman is beloved, 
hated, ignored and approached with indifference by many different people, they can always 
compare notes that the object of all these varying feelings is the same. For this reason, 
there being difference of mentality, i. e. of feeling, the paths of being of the two, i. e , of the 
object and the idea, are different. The path of being means that by which one thing 
differs from another in nature. The lover feels pleasure in the society of the beloved. 
The co-wife feels pain. Chaitra who has not been able to possess her, feels disappointed 
and forgets himself. 

Let it be so. But wherever an object in the shape of a beautiful woman has been 
fancied by the mind of one man, the minds of others also admit of being coloured by the 
same fancied object, and it is for this reason that the object even though fancied, becomes . 
the common object of all the minds. 

For this reason says : — ‘ It is not proper that the object fancied by one mind, Ac* If 
that were so, then in case one of them possessed the knowledge of blue, all would come to 
possess the knowledge of the blue. 

The question arises that inasmuch as there is but one object in the opinion of those, 
who believe in the independent existence of objects, how is it that one object becomes 
the cause of different feelings of pleasure and pain, &c. It is not proper that the cause .. 
remaining the same, the effects should be different. For this reason says : — ‘ In the case . 
of the Sankhya philosophy, &c.’ Even a single external object changing according to the 
threo qualities, admits of three-fold appearance. But in this way too, all without distinc- 
tion would have the three-fold knowledge of pleasure, pain and forgetfulness with re- 
ference to the same object. For this reason says ‘ Depends upon the operative causes 
of virtue, &c.’ The Sattva together with the Rajas gives birth to the feeling of pleasure 
which depends upon virtue. The same Sattva when free of the Rajas, creates the feeling 
of indifference which depends upon knowledge. And these virtues, &c., do not exist, all of 
them, in all the Purusas everywhere. It is only any one of them that exist anywhere at 
any time. Therefore the difference is proper. 

Some talkers say on this subject The object certainly co-exists with the idea, 
because it is enjoyable by the Purusa like pleasure and pain. The meaning is this. Let 
an object be different from the idea. Still it being non-intelligent, does not admit of 
being known without the idea. The idea it is that illuminates it. Similarly it exists at 
the time of being known only. It cannot be said to be existing at any other time, be- 
cause there is no authority for its existence at a time when it is not the object of Imme- 
diate knowledge, 
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This the Commentator refutes without the help of the aphorism : — ‘ They by this, Ac., 
An object is certainly common to all minds. It keeps on being cognized for a succession of 
more moments than one as possessed of the characteristic of change. If that co-exists 
with the idea, it will be thus, it is such. Now what check is there upon the 
portion 4 It, that this may not disappear too ? — 15. 

Sotra 16 . 

* Na, not. * Cha, and. Eka-chitta, on, one mind, Tan tram, de- 

pendent. Ched, if. ^*5 Vastu, an object, m Tat, by that, utowi Pram&pakam, 
to be cognized by that, Tada, then. Kim, what (only to denote the ques- 
tion), Syat, would it exist. 

16. And if an object dependent upon one mind 
were not cognized by that, would it then exist ? — 176. 
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VYASA. 

If an object were dependent upon the mind, then in case the mind 
were restrained, or attending to some other object, the object would not 
be touched thereby, nor would it come into objective relationship with 
any other mind. It would not bo cognized, i. e., its nature would not be 

i 

taken in, by any mind. Will it cease to exist at the time ? Or, coming 
into relationship again with the mind, whence would it come back to 
life ? , 

Further the parts of an object which are not in contact with the 
mind, would not exist. Thus there would be no back, and how could j 
then there be the front itself ? For this reason, the object is self-dependent, | 
and common to all the Purusas. Minds also are self-dependent. They § 
come into relationship with the Purusas. By their relationship is secured 
perception, which is enjoyment (bhoga). — 176. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Or, there may not be this disappearance of a portion ; let the object be co-existent 
with the idea. On this also says ‘And if an object dependent upon one mind were not | 
cognized by that, would it then exist ? If the mind which cognizes a jar, does not at any v 
time turh towards it on account of attention being directed towards a cloth, or if an object 
having been the object of discrimination the mind thereby becomes restrained, then the } 
idea of the jar and the knowledge of discrimination would not be in existence »* the time. 
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and the jar aud the knowledge being dependent for their existence upon the co-existence 
of the idea thereof in the mind, would no doubt cease to exist. Says this : — * One mind, Ac.' 

‘ Would it then exist ? :* — Means it would not exist. 

Further coming into relationship with the mind, how would the jar or the discrimina- 
tion be born again. Effects have constant causes and lead to them invariably by both the 
canons of agreement and difference. Effects cannot be born from causes other than their 
own appropriate causes. In the absence of the cause there would be no occasion for their 
existence. For, is it proper that an object being the cause of the knowledge thereof, it 
should also bo the cause of itself ? If this were so, then the sweets which one might be 
expecting to get, and the sweets which one might be really using, would be equally 
placed with reference to taste, strength and digestion. It has therefore been well 
said ‘ If it come into relationship with the mind, &c.* 

Further the front portion of any object is always pervaded by the middle and poste- 
rior parts, i. e., it cannot exist without the simultaneous existence of the middle and 
posterior parts. If the existence of an object depended upon being perceived, then 
the middle and posterior parts would not exist, and thus on account of the cessation 
of pervasion the front part also would cease to exist. The object itself would not thus 
be in existence, how then would it be in existence along with the idea itself ? Says 
this : — ‘ The portions thereof which are in contact, &c/ l-ot in contact means not known. 
Concludes ‘ For this reason, &c.' The rest is easy .— 16 . 

SGtra 17 . 

Tad, thereby. Upar&ga, colouring, Apeksitv&t, because of 

the needing. Chittasya, for the mind, by the mind. ^ Vastu, an object. 

*ra JMta, known. siwraT A jnafcam, or unknown. 

17. The mind needing to be coloured thereby an 
object may be known or unknown. — 177. 

vyAsa. 

w: qq sr raqi sr srer- 

‘ The miucl standing in need of being coloured thereby, an object 
may be known or unknown.’ Objects are in nature similar to that of 
loadstone ; the mind is similar in characteristic to iron. Objects coming 
into contact with the mind colour it. Whatever object colours the mind, 
that object becomes known. That which becomes known is an object. 
That which is not thus known is the Purusa and is unknown. The 
mind is changeful, because it assumes the natures of known and unknown 
objects. — 77. 

VaCHASPATI’S GLOaS. 

Let that be. If the object were self-dependent and also unintelligent, it would never 
be illuminated. If now it were to become illuminated, its non-intelligence too would 
disappear. No existence can remain as such when it gives op its nature. Nor is It proper 
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that the nature of an unintelligent object should receive the illumination of its character- 
istic by being the receptacle of the action of the senses. Because if it became the cha- 
racteristic of the object then it would, like the qualities of blueness, &c., be the 
common attribute of all the Purusas. This being so, if one man became learned , all 
would become learned. No one would remain ignorant. Nor is it proper that the present 
should be characteristic of the past and the yet unmanifosted. Hence to say that 
an object is self-dependent and that it is the sphere for the act of perception is but a 
wish of the mind* For this reason says •* The mind needing to be coloured by contact 
therewith, an object may be known or unknown/ Even though an object is by nature 
non-in tel ligent, it colours the mind by coming into contact therewith through the passage 
of the senses, because such is the mirror of the mind, the power of consciousness being 
reflected into it, enlivens the mind with the colour of the object therein, and thus knows 
it. It does not however produce any sort of clearness, &c., in the object. Nor is it that 
the power of consciousness is unrelated to the mind, because it has been said that its 
reflection passes into it. Although the mind being all-pervading, and the senses being 
of the nature of the principle of individuality, cannot come into relationship with the 
object, still the relationship of the object is with the mind which functions in the body. 
It is for this reason that they have been said to be of the nature oftho loadstone, and 
that the mind possesses a characteristic similar to iron and that they colour it by having 
come into contact with it through the passage of the senses. Says that it is for this rea- 
son that the mind is changeful : ‘ On account of the object being known, &c,’ --l7. 

Sfitra 18. 

ll % q II 

^ Sada, always, w: Jnatalj, are known, farrom: Chitta-vpittayalj, the 
modifications of the mind, Tat-prabhoh, to its lord, Purusasya, the 
Purusa. vrfarura Aparip&mat, on account .of the unchaugeability. 

18. To its lord, the Purusa, the modifications 
of the mind are always known, on-ac court t-of-unchange- 
ability. — 178. 

i jqq: qfonrft^afkqqrf^rat^iq: srsufc- 

famwasm s ian wjt g gimqiqfoaifafqqgin- 

sqfill i< H 

VYASA. 

To its lordyf the Purusa, whose sphere of functioning the mind 
itself is, mental modifications are ever known, because ho is unchangeable. 
If the lord, Purnsa, too changes like the mind, the mental modifications 
too in which it functions would be both known and unknown, like the 
objects of sound, &c. The mind however is always known to its lord the 
Purusa. By this is inferred its unchangeability. — 178. 

vachaspatvs gloss. 

, Having thus established the mind and the object to be separate from each other, the 
author now reads the aphorism, filling up the omissions, with tho object of showing that 
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the self is different from those changeful objects and that the characteristic of the Purusa 
is unchangeability, which is the opposite of the characteristic, of the objects and the mind* 

4 To the lord, Purusa, whoso sphere of functioning the mind itself is, &c.* The modifica- 
tions of tho mind aro always known to the Purusa, because he is unchangeable. The 
mind with its modifications is always followed by the Purusa in all its modifications of 
the wandering, the distracted, the one-pointed, up to the state of inhibition. By what 
reason then is tho Purusa, unchangeable? 4 If the Purusa were unchangeable, it would 
both be known and unknown like the mind (chitta). It is however always known. 
It is therefore unchangeable and for this reason differs from other changeable objects. 
Says this: — ‘If the lord Purusa changed, &c.* The lord who is the on joyer of tho mind 
knows it constantly along with its modifications. This fact establishes by inference 
the unchangcability of the Purusa. Thus the meaning is that this unchangeable Purusa 
is different from the changing mind. — lb. 

SOtra 19. 

* II U It 

Na, is not. Tat, it. Svabliasam, self-illuminating, gwtwi Djri- 

syatvat, because of its knowability ; because it is the knowable. 

19. It is not self-illuminating, being., the know- 


able. — 179. 

1 h err^nrrer g^c^n^, 1 q fr cre nSTfopnfti srsafRiR* 
g g qarra ^mraTH ?t«it ustafa 1 ^ ggrcn 1 h srffrutn- 

sreRrafk 1 sr^RRsroi g^t h sr *rnht- 

Ssffci sram: 1 Rig 1 f 

I STffrlg^- 

1 it ^ 11 Wi 

VYASA. 

A doubt may arise that tlie mind itself may be self-illuminating as 
well as the illuminator of the objects, as in fact it is believed by the Vai- 
na^ikas to be like lire, which illuminates itself as well as other objects. 
Therefore says ‘ It is not self-illuminating being the knowable.* As the 
other organs and the object of sound, Ac., are not self-illuminative on 
account of their being knowable, so also should the mind be understood' to 
be. Fire is no analogy here. Fire does not illuminate any form of itself 
which might have been noil-luminous before.’ The illumination spoken of 
here is meant to be the illumination which is brought about by the contact 
of the luminous and the dark, not of the self-luminous. There can be no 
contact of anything with its own nature. Further, the statement that 
the mind is self-illuminating means that it is not perceivable by any 
other entity. This is in the same way as when it is said that the Aka^a 
is self-supporting, it is meant that it has no support at all. Living beings 
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are seeii acting in accordance with the consciousness of the movements 
of their Will-to-be. ‘ f am angry,’ ‘I am afraid,’ ‘I am attached here,* 
‘ T am repelled there/ these notions are proper only on account of the 

0 

knowledge of self-identification not being taken in. — 179. 


YaCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Mentions the Vainasikas : - 4 A doubt may arise, &c.' This is the meaning. It may 
be so if the mincl be the sphere for the functioning of the Self. The mind however is 
self-illuminative and it illuminates other objects also as it illuminates itself. IIow then 
can it be the sphere for the constant knowledge of the Purusa ? How moreover docs it in 
its unchangeability differ from the changeable mind. Therefore, 4 It is not self-illumina- 
ting, being knowable.’ It might be so if the mind were self-illuminating, (self-knowing), 
but it is not. Being changeable, the mind is pervaded by perceptibility, like the colours 
of blue, &c. Whatever is pervaded by perceptibility, is not capable of becoming self- 
illuminative, because the modification contradicts itself. The act and the object cannot 
both be the same. The cooking is not cooked: the cutting is not cut. The Purusa, 
however, being unchangeable as he is, is not the object of the act of consciousness. In him 
therefore self-illumination is not improper. His illuminativeness does not depend upon 
any other, he is self-illuuiinative and is not the object of the act of consciousness. Hence 
the mind is the object of the act of knowing on account of its being the knowable ; it is 
not self-illuminative. The meaning is that because the mind is seized of the reflection 
of the self the object of its modifications are illuminated. 

But the fire is both the knowable and the self-ilium inous as a jar, &c., arc brought 
to light by fire not so fire is brought to light by another fire. For this reason says : — 
Fire is no analogy here. Why not? ‘The fire does not illuminate, &c.' The moaning 
is that fire may not be brought fca light by other fire, but it is illuminated by conscious- 
ness. It is thus not illuminated by itself, and for this reason there is no ovor-lapping 
(Vyabhichara). ‘The illumination spoken of here, &c.’ The words ‘spoken of here ’ 
differentiate from the illumination which is of the nature of the Purusa, the illumination, 
that is to say, which is of the form of the action. This is intended to be said : What- 
ever action there may be, it is seen in relation to the subject, the instrument and the 
object. As cooking is seen in relation to Chaitra, fire and rice, so also illumination. Illu- 
mination also is action. This also must therefore be like that. Relation lives in different 
objects ; it is not possible in the absence of distinction. Further tko assertion that the 
mind is self-illuminating, means that the mind is not perceivable by any other entity. 

Let that be. Let the mind be not perceivable by any other entity. The mind would 
not cease to be if the act of knowing, which is neither its cause, nor its pervade, ceased 
to be. For this reason he says : ‘ By the’ consciousness of the movements of his own Will- 
to be/ The Will-to-be is the mind. Its movements are its functionings. Living beings 
are creatures. The various mental modifications of anger, greed, &c., are felt by each 
mind for itself, together with their substratum the mind, and also together with their 
objects. They in this way establish the objectivity of the mind. Renders the conscious- 
ness of the movements of the Will to-be plainer : — ‘ I am angry, &c/-~ 19. 

Stitra 20 . 

II ^ oil 

****& Eka-samaye, at tlie same time. * Cha, and. wi Ubhaye, of both. 
Anavadharapam, impossibility of being cognised. 


% 
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20. Nor can both be cognized at the same time. — 

180. 

qrf^^T rarar ?r^r ^rcqrfijcqwjqTro: 11 ro ii 

vyasa. 

And it is not proper that in one moment both one’s own nature and 
the nature of other objects may be ascertained. The conception of the 
advocates of momentary existence however is that acting is the same as 
being; and the subject, object, instrument, &c., are the same too. — 180 . 

‘And both cannot be cognized at the same time.’ To him who says that the mind 
is both self-illuminating and the illuminator of objects, it cannot of course be possible 
that the object may be understood at the same time as the self of the mind, and by the 
the same act. An act which is not different from any other is not competent to bring 
about an effect which is not different. Therefore a difference of function must be recog- 
nized. And to the Vainasikas there is no separation of operation for difference of 
effects. And it is not possible that there should be a difference of effects brought about 
by a single birth which is common to all and does not differ from itself. For this reason 
the knowledge of the object and the act of knowledge cannot be ascertained in one 
moment of time. This is what the Commentary renders clear: — ‘And in one moment of 
time, &c.’ And so the Vain&sikas say Whatever js the being of a thing the same is 
their action and the same the subject object. ‘ Instrument, &c.’ Hence the knowability of 
the mind is for ever ; and this removes the idea of its being self-illuminating. This also 
shows that the seer is unchangeable. Thus all is proved.— 20. 

Sutra 21. 

Chittantara-drisye, in case of being knowable by another mind. 

Buddhi-Buddbeb, of the wills to know, the wills to know. Atipra- 

sahgah, too many, abundance, superfluity. Smpti-Sahkarab, confusion of 

memories. ^ Cha, and. 

21. In case of being knowable by another mind, 
there will he too many wills-to-know the Wills- to-know ; and 
there will he confusion of memories. — 181. 

sqFnfcP rari (^riTRbn q s ws -t b ir w l 

s ptrerearRn ms^rfer ^ ffecr 

a g Srrapreti w worn 
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^rerest 35?: 1 yi^jSlmiv^jj ^(T- 

fitf Kraf*4 ittrRKgWStfcr II Rl II 

VYASA. 

There may be an opinion that' the mind restrained in its own being 
may be known by another mind just in contact with it. 4 In case of being 
known by another mind there will be too many wills-to-know the Wills- 
to-know ; and there will be confusion of memories.’ If the mind be 
cognized by another mind, by what may the wills-to-know the Wills- 
to-know be cognized. Even that by another ; and that again by ano- 
ther. There will thus be too many of such Wills-to-know. And there 
will be confusion of memories. As many will be the cognitions of the vari- 
ous Wills- to-be, so many will be the memories. One memory will not be 
capable of determination on account of their confusion. Thus the Vaina- 
jfikas have confused everything by denying the existence of the Purusa 
who knows by reflex action the Will-to-know. Further, they are 
not logical in imagining as they do, the existence of the Purusa in 
some places. Some there are who say that there does exist a pure 
being, and that that being throws away the existing five Skandhas and 
takes up others. Having asserted so much they fight shy again of the 
same* 

Further they say that for the purpose of entirely doing away with 
the Skandhas, and for securing desirelessness, non -production and calm- 
ness, they would go to a teacher and with him live the life of a student. 
And having said this they begin again to conceal the very existence of 
that being. 

As to the Safikhyayoga theories, they declare by the word SVA (on 
one’s own) applied to the mind that there does exist the lord in the shape 
of the enjoyer of the mind. — 181. 

VaCHASPATI S GLOSS. 

Introduces the Vainasikas again There may be a theory that although the mind 
may not know itself by its own life, on account of its being objective by nature, yet 
even that fact does not prove the existence of the self-restrained moment of the mind 
which generates the next may well be taken in by the last mental moment of its own 
succession. This is the meaning. ‘ Another mind just in contact therewith. This other 
mind is equal in knowledge, and between the two there is nothing else intervening.* 
Therefore, ‘In case of being knowable by another mind, &e.* The Will-to-be stands hero 
for the mind. If the last act of mentality is not itself perceived, it cannot havo the 
power of perceiving the previous act of mentality. It is not proper that the previous 
Will-to-know should be known without coming into contact with the present Will-to-know 
itself. No one who does not take hold of the connecting rod can reach the holder of the 
od himself. Hence there is a regriissus ad infinitum. 


t 
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The Skandhas are five : — Vijjfiana, Vedana, Samjna, Rupa and Saroskara. 

‘The theories of the Sahkhya yoga, &c.* This means the theories of the Sdnkhyas 
and the Yogas and of the Vaisesikas, &c., which are preceded by the Saiikhyas and the 
Yogas. The rest is easy.— 21. 

Sutra 22. 

fan: Chitteh, of the consciousness. : Apratisamkramayah, of such 

as is notable to transform from place to place, Tad, its. siwuMtft Akarapattau, 
by transforming appearance. Sva-Buddlii Samvedanam, knowing of. 

its own. will to be. j|fi. 

22. Consciousness knows its own Will-to-be by 
transforming its appearance, though not-itself moving-from 
place-to-piace. — 182. 

% ^T^ ^ srf c t q ^rr ^ 

{j T Hffq^ T ^ Tr ^ ^ i cr«n %ttrh. i h a fere ferat ^rrrei^rc 
g?T ufe asr sorter ^rhT 

sftr ii 88 ii 

VYASA. 

How? ‘Consciousness knows its own Will- to-be by transforming 
its own appearance, though not itself moving from place to place. 
The power of enjoyment is of ‘course unchanging. It does not also go 
from place to place. In the changing abject it looks as though transferred 
thereto ; and there it follows its manifestations. And it imitates, as it 
were, the modifications of the Will-to-be whose form is now enlivened by 
the consciousness which has entered therein. By that imitation it is 
called a manifestation or modification of consciousness, without being 
actually qualified by the modifications of the Will-to-be. This means that 
it does not at all appear to be different from the modifications thereof. 

And so it has been said : — 

Nor nether worlds, nor mountain caves, nor darkness, nor seas, nor 
ravines are the hollows in which is placed the Eternal Brahma. The 
wise points out to the modification of the Will-to-be which does not look 
different from him. — 182. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Let that be. If however the mind is not self-illuminative nor knowable by another 
mind, how should it be enjoyed by the Self himself ? For although the Self is no doubt 
self-illuminating, it does not put forth any action anywhere. Without putting forth any 
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action ho cannot be the actor. Nor can ho bo the enjover of the mind without 
coming into relationship with the mind through action. That would be going beyond the 
ordinary rule. 

With this in mind puts the question How V 

Gives tho answer by the aphorism : — 4 Consciousness knows its own Will-to-be 
by transforming into its own shape, although not itself moving from place to place.’ 

What was said before, 4 Identification With modifications elsewhere’ (P. I. 4) has 
its origin here. The knowing by tho Purusa of his Will-to-be is achieved when the 
Will-to-be takes the form of the Purusa, i.<\, when it takes on the appearance thereof 
by receiving into itself the reflection of the Purusa. Similarly is the case with the moon, 
when reflected in pure water. Although the moon is not in motion, yet she appears to bo 
in motion on account of the movements of the water, without any action of her own. In 
the same way without any sort of action on the part of consciousness, the mind in w'hieh 
the reflection of consciousness has taken its place, shows the power of consciousness to 
be active by its own movements, and makes it appear to be following itself, although in 
reality it does not follow it. It is by acting in this way that the mind brings about the 
experience of the Purusa and gives him the nature of the enjoyer. This is the meaning 
of the aphorism. The commentary does not explain the meaning hero, because it has 
explained the same in many places already here and there. The Commentary hero des- 
cribes thameaning of the modifications of consciousness as not being independent of the 
modifications of the Will-to-be. As has been said : — 4 Neither the nether worlds, &c.’ They 
say that the mental modification in which the reflection of consciousness has made its 
placo is on account of that very reflection, the cave of Brahma, who is pure in nature, 
eternal and auspicious. It is in that cave alone that the hidden Brahma is to be found. 
When that is removed, he shines by his own light, there being no obstruction and no 
defect. This is the case with the revered one who has reached his last body.— 22. 


SOlra 23. 

fax! U ^ ll 


Drastyi-Drisy^Uparaktam, being coloured by. the knower 

OhO> and the knowable. remr Chittam, the mind. Sarvartham, omni- 

objective. 

23. The mind being coloured by the knower and 
the knowable is omni-objective (sarvartha).— 183. 


^ w 
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' VYASA. 

And it is known in this way : — ‘ The mind being coloured by the 
knower and the known, is omni-objective.’ The mind is of course 
coloured by the objects of thought. The mind being itself an object 
comes into relationship with the subjective Purusa through its modi- 
fication as Self.' Thus it is that the mind is coloured by both subjectivity 
and objectivity, the knower and the knowable ; it assumes the nature of 
both the conscious and unconscious. Although it is of the very nature 
of the objective, it appears as if it were of the nature of the subjective. 
Although it is devoid of consciousness by its nature, it appears as if it 
were consciousness. Being of the nature of the crystal, it is termed omni- 
objective. 

It is by this similarity of mental appearance that some peopl are 
deceived into saying that the mind itself is the conscious agent. There 
are others again who say that all this is but the mind only and that 
there is nothing in existence of the objective world, such as the cow or jar, 
all of which are governed by the law of causation. They are to be pitied. 
For what reason ? Because they are possessed of a mind which is the cause 
cf confusion, shining forth as it does in the shape of all appearances. 

In the case of the trance cognition, the cognizable object is reflected 
into the mind, and it is different from the trance cognition, because h is 
the object upon which the act of cognition rests. If that object were the 
mind alone, how could it be that the phenomenon of cognition would be 
taken in by the cognition itself. For this reason, he who takes in the 
object reflected in the mind, is the Purusa. Thus those who teach that 
the knower, the knowable and the means of knowledge are the- three 
modifications of the mind, and thus divide the phenomena into three 
classes are the only true philosophers. It is to them that the Puru§a is 
known. — 183. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Thus has been established the existence of the Purusa, the unchangeable as a separate 
entity from the mind which is by nature changeable, being as it is by nature the know- 
able. Now he gives also the authority of the perceptions of the world to prove the same, 
4 And it is known in this way.’ The meaning is that it must be so. ‘The mind coloured 
by both the knower and the knowable is omni-objective.* As the mind coloured by the 
blue and other objects establishes their existence by perception itself, so also coloured 
by the reflection of the knower into itself, the mind establishes the existence of the 
knower too by perception. A notion is evidently made up of two percepts 4 1 know the 
blue object.’ Therefore the subject also is of a nature similar to that of the object, Al- 
though proved by perception, it is not shown thereby as existing separately from the 
mind, like the reflection of the moon which is perceived to be quite distinct from the 
water into which it is reflected. The mental perception of the Self does not beasc to be 
perception merely by this much. 
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Further inasmuch as the reflection in the water does not exist in reality as a moon 
it cannot be said that because the reflection is only a reflection and not the substance 
itself, that therefore the moon herself does not exist. In the same way, although con- 
sciousness becomes the objective in its state of mental reflection, it does not so become 
in its own nature. This is what is meant by the mind being omni-objective. Says this : — 
‘ The mind coloured by the object of thought, &c.’ It is not by the external object alone 
that the mind is coloured by assuming its shape ; it is coloured by the Purusa too. The 
reflection of the Purusa is his, the Self’s manifestation (vritti). This reflection of the 
Purusa is to be accepted by the Vainasikas also, IIow? If this be not so they must 
fasten the consciousness upon the mind, saying that there is consciousness in the mind. 
Says so: — ‘Misled by this similarity of the mind, &c.’ There are some Vainasikas who 
speak of the existence of an eternal object. ' There are others who speak of the exist- 
ence of an idea. The question now is that, if the mind shines forth both as a subject and 
an object, there must certainly be a difference between the knower and the knowable. 
As they say Although the Self of the Will-to-be is not different, yet those who are 
given to seeing things separated from each other, see it as possessed of the differences 
of the concepts of the subjective and the objective. This being the case, how T are they 
to be pitied ? Says for this reason : — ‘ In the case of the trance cognition, &c,’ They 
must be brought round by first convincing them by the above reasoning that the Purusa 
must be something different from the mind, and then bringing them into touch with 
the trance cognition, which has the self as the sphere of its operation by teaching them 
the eight branches of Yoga. That is to be done in this way. In the trance cognition the 
object of knowledge is the Self reflected into the mind. It is different from the real Self, 
because it becomes the support to that Self (Atma). If he begin to say notwithstanding 
that he is given the reasons, that the support may be the mind itself, it is said If the 
object which appears as the Self, be the mind itself and nothing different from it, then 
how is it possible that the mind maybe known by the mind itself (the act of knowing 
that is to say, by the act of knowing itself). It is self-contradictory to speak of the 
action of a mental modification upon itself. Concludes : — 4 Therefore, &c.’ They are to bo 
pitied and taught the truth. Says this i—*!!! this way, &c.’ Class means nature. 


Sutra 24. 

qrnf \ m \\ 

Tad, that, Asafildieya-Vasanabhih, (variegated) by innumer- 
able. residua Rh* Cliittam, mind. Api, also, Parartham, 

exists for another. Samhatya-Karit.vat, because it acts by combination. 


24. And the mind exists-for-another, also because 
it is variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it 
acts by combination. — 184. 


$ era* 1 'mu 1 

. ^ r ^ ^ r. is fv t. C r« .P. 


^p%*r*rrputu *tsr ^rtHrispHo gtsifarowugs'sp ^ to r ' 
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VYASA. 

And for what other reason is this the case? ‘ And it exists for another, 
also because it is variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by 
combination/ This mind is variegated by innumerable residua. It must 
therefore exist for another, i.e ., for achieving the enjoyment and emanci- 
pation of another, not for the achievement of its own object. Because 
it acts by combination. As a house which has assumed its shape as such, 
by various materials being brought together,- cannot come into existence 
for itself, so also the mind whicli assumes a particular shape by more 
things than one coming together. The mental phenomenon of pleasure 
does not exist for its own sake ; nor does knowledge exist for itself. 
On the contrary both these exist for the sake of another. That other is 
the Purusa who has objects to achieve in the shape of enjoyment and 
emancipation. It cannot be another of the same class. Whatever else 
the Vainasika speaks of beyond this as being of the same class, all that 
must be of the same, class, acting as that also would do by combination. 
The other however is peculiar to itself and differs from the others in not 
acting by combination. That is the Purusa. — 184. 

YaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Introduces another reason for believing that the mind is different from the Self : — 
And for what other reason? * And it exists for another/also because it is variegated 
by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by combination/ The meaning of the 
aphorism is this. Although innumerable residua of action and afflication live in the mind 
and not in the Purusa, and although further, the fruitions depending upon the residua 
also live in the mind and this fact seems to establish the contention that the mind itself 
is both the enjoyer and the object of enjoyment existing for the enjoyer, and that every- 
thing therefore exists for the mind, still that mind, notwithstanding its being variegated 
by innumerable residua exists for another. Why ? Because it acts bj r combination. This 
is the meaning of the aphorism. Explains : — * The mind, &c/ 

Some one may say that although it may be granted that the mind acts by combination, 
yet notwithstanding this, why should it not be conceived as existing and acting for the 
sake of itself? Where is the contradiction in this theory ? Says to him Because it 
acts by combination/ 

‘The mental phenomenon of pleasure/ These words indicate the experience side 
of nature and the painful mind is also understood thereby. The knowledge indicates 
the emancipation side. This is the meaning. The pleasurable and painfill minds con- 
sisting as they do of similar and opposite impressions are not possible of the Self, because 
the manifestations in that case would contradict themselves. Nor can anything el$e 
acting by. combination either di recti y or indirectly and thus causing pleasure or pain, bo 
either favoured or disfavoured by them. Therefore he alone who does not operate as pleasure 
and pain directly or indirectly can either be favoured or disfavoured by them. This can 
only bo the Purusa who is always indifferent and who can thus be emancipated. His 
knowledge too being dependent upon the object of knowledge, and being thus contradic- 
tory in its own manifestation, it cannot be said that the knowledge is its ownj object. 
. For this reason emancipation from external objects becomes impossible, in the same way 
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as emancipation is not possible in the case of the Videhas and the Prakritilayas. There- 
fore knowledge also exists for the sake of the Purusa, not for the sake of the mind itself. 

Nor is the mind in existence for the sake of another of the same kind, because that 
would mean infinite regression. He therefore for whose sake the mind exists must be the 
Purusa Who does not act by conjunction.— 24. 

Sutra 25 * 

II RV, I) 

faiK Visesadarsinah (s^fa:), for the seer (sfspi) of the distinction (ftifa). wi 
Atma, of the self. ^ Bliava, of the nature and relation of. Bhavana, of the 

curiosity, Vinivyittih, the cessation. ceases the curiosity 

as to the nature and relations of the Self. 

25. For the seer of the distinction, ceases the 
curiosity as to the nature-and-relations of the Self. — 185. 

i snffa aafter- 

wm ?r»ir ftTWTmsrrsm wrick ct ci^nm fc d 

gw ^rrrarf ijfo&reHiraaj 

?rsnrWTwn^jn^TS^i^r wninra forfeit «rr 

w sifawroi i *it g ftr&t i $?n i rarr^tr fonrarfouw 

ipcferet wc qrc ngg i <r^Ts«rem»ranr wnj- 
SR5W fafirefr c i u || 

YYA.SA. 

As the existence of seeds is inferred from blades of grass shooting 
forth in the rainy season, so it is inferred that he whose tears flow and 
whose hair stand on end when he hears of the path of liberation, has a 
store of Karma tending to liberation as the seed of the recognition of the 
distinction (between the Purusa and the Sattva). The curiosity as to the 
nature for the Self is naturally manifested in him. In the absence there- 
of, however, he gives up the nature thus described ; and by the defect he 
loves the antithesis and dislikes the thesis. 

Here the curiosity as to the nature of the Self appears as — 

‘ Who was I Y 1 How was L?^ ‘ What is this ?’ * How is this ?* 

4 What slmll we become?’ 4 How shall we become? This how- 

r 

ever ceases in the case of him who sees the distinction (between the Puru- 
sa and the mind). Why? This varied change is of the mind alone. 
The curiosity however in the absence of Nescience is pure, that is, not 
touched by the characteristics of the mind. For this reason too the 
curiosity as to the nature and relations of Self ceases for the wise. — 185, 
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' YaCHASPATI’S gloss, 

I 

Having thus described the reasoned philosophy of the Self, which is the very seed of 
absolute independence, he now shows that the Purusa who has reached that stage of fitness 
is different from any other Purusa, who has not reached that stage of fitness. ‘ For the 
seer of the distinction, ceases the curiosity as to the nature and relations of the Self/ 

The curiosity as to the nature of the Self ceases in the case of him who possesses 
that curiosity, when he sees the distinction between the Subjective Purusa and the Objec- 
tive Existence, by the practice and effective achievement of the means of the Yoga. As 
to the nihilist who does not possess this curiosity, he is not fit to be taught. There can 
be teaching in the case of him who has jjot first ascertained the fact of the existence of 
the Self in the world outside the present body. He cannot, therefore, come to know the 
distinction between the tw T o and hence in the case of him there cannot be the possibility 
of any curiosity ceasing to be. 

But the question is. flow is the curiosity to know the nature of the Self known to be 
existing in any mind ? Says he for this reason ‘ As in the rainy season, &c.’ It is inferred 
that there exists some Karma done in the previous birth in the shape of the practice of 
the eight accessories of Yoga or of some portion thereof. Which is the seed out of which 
is to grow the knowledge of the reality, and which tends towards emancipation. And in 
the case of such one, the curiosity to know the nature of the Self must necessarily 
exist without even the necessity of practice. 

Shows who has not the capacity, by the authority of the Agamis. ‘In the absence, 
&c.* The antithesis is that there is no fruit of action, there being no entity existing in an- 
other sphere of existence, or say there being no other world beyond this. The nihilist 
is ho who likes this view, but does not like the thesis, which has the determination of the 
twenty-five tattvas in view. The curiosity as to the nature of the Self has been described 
before. Speaks of the thought of him who sees the distinction : — ‘ This varied change, &c/ 
The meaning is that the curiosity as to the nature of the Self ceases in thp case of him 
who is wise enough to know the distinction.— 25. 

Sotra 26. 

__ r v\ r » ^ _ J U ; || It 

rRT RWR5T T^RTH. 11 H 11 

trjt Tada, tlien. Viveka-nimnam, inclining towards discrimination. 

ftfati) $3^1 Kaivalya, absolute independence. Pragbharam, gravitating 

towards, Cliittam, the mind. 

26. Then the mind inclines towards discrimi- 
nation and gravitates towards absolute-independence 
(kaivalya). — 186. 

o ii 

yyAsa. 

The mind which ere now was heavy with sensuous enjoyment and 
tended towards ignorance, takes now the reverse course. 

It is now heavy with independence and tends towards discriminative 

knowledge. — 186. 

59 
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yACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now describes the nature of the mind of him who sees the distinction : — 4 The mind’ 
is then inclined towards discrimination and gravitates towards absolute independence. 
‘ This has been explained.’ — 12G. 

Sdtra 27. 

11 rvs h 

Tachehhidresu, in the breaks in it. nrw^ncri^ Pratyayantarapi, arise 
other thoughts (*&&)• Samskarebhyafr, from residua. 

27. In the breaks arise other thoughts from resi- 
dua.— 187. 

stsTUTrcroft! srewbar i amrattw 
«rraw?TtT^»f^siYi^!i st^rar^TPRi^fcf ?rr ^nunfifcr 

m f sfa u rvs h 

VYASA. 

In the mind inclining towards discriminative knowledge of the 
notions, and which has just entered the stream of the distinctive knowledge 
of the Purusa and Objective Existence, other thoughts appear in the 
intervals such as ‘I am/ ‘This is mine/ ‘I know/ &c. Whence? 
From previous residua, whose seeds are being destroyed. — 187. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

It may be so if discriminative knowledge is established in discrimination and never 
inclines towards outward activity. It is, however, seen in. the case of one who is begging 
his food, that is, inclined towards outward activity. For this reason says ‘ In the breaks 
arise other thoughts from residua.’ 

Thoughts (Pratyaya) arc those by which something is known, the essence of the mind. 
By that arises the discrimination of consciousness. It is of him that are shown the notions, 
4 1 know,’ when absolute freedom is directly shown as separated from anything else. Or 
the forgetfulness that I do not know. As also the egoism with reference to that, 4 1 am,* 
or 4 This is mine.’ By previous residua means the residua of outgoing activities.— 27. 

Sutca 28 . 

Hanam, removal, Es&m, their. Klesavat, like that of the 

afflictions. XJktam, has heen described. 

28. Their removal has been described like that of the 
afflictions. — 188. 

gf srafrBu. i *ror if 5TT srefor?raT 

*T*rftrar * iisKraqjshrfoi i ^it- 
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VYASA. 

As the afflictions are no longer capable of budding forth when their 
seed-power has been singed,* so also does not the conserved energy of 
previous residua give birth to notions when its seed-power has been 
singed by the fire of knowledge. The residua of knowledge, however, live 
on until the duty of the mind has been fulfilled. They are, therefore, not 
considered. — 188. 

VaCHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. But if in the face of the existence of discriminative knowledge too, 
other thoughts arise, what is the cause of their utter removal so that these other thoughts 
may not rise again at all ? For this reason says : — ‘ Their removal has been described 
like the afflictions.* The outgoing activities in their potential state are not altogether 
destroyed as long as the discriminative knowledge is not firmly established. In the case 
however of discriminative knowledge being firmly established the other thoughts are 
utterly destroyed and are no longer fit to be born again. 

By what cause does it come about that the afflictions born in the intervals of discri- 
mination even cease to give birth to other potentialities ? The cause is that the seed-power 
of the afflictions is burnt up by the fire of discriminative knowledge. In the same way 
the residua of the* outgoing activities are burnt up. 

But the residua of outgoing activities are to bo restrained by the residua of discri- 
minative knowledge, and the residua of discrimination are to be restrained by the potencies 
of restraint. And it has been shown that the potencies of restraint have not the exter- 
nal objects for their sphere of operation. The means of restraint are, therefore, to be con- 
sidered. For this reason says : — ‘ The residua of knowledge, however, &c.’ The residua 
of knowledge are the potencies of higher desirelessness.— 28 . 

SQtra 29. 

imu 

Pr^sapkhyane, in the highest intellections, Api, even. 
Akusidasya, having no interest left. Sarvatha, constant, rtorfi: Viveka* 

khyateb, from discrimination. Dharma meghah, the cloud of virtue. 

Samadhih, the trance. 

29. Having no-interest left even in the Highest-In- 
tellection there conies from constant discrimination, the 
trance known as the Cloud-of- Virtue. 189. 

sni*ir *io&n i anrar? 

^ sraStfk ra j w rrsru wuwptreRr ^ht- 

n 

VYaSA. 

When this Brahmaua has no interest left in the Highest Intellection, 
i.e., desires nothing even from that, then unattached even to that, he 
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has discriminative knowledge ever present, and thus by destruction of 
the seed-power of potencies, other thoughts are not born. Then does he 
attain the trance known as the Cloud* of-Virtue. — 189. 

-VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Thus tho author of the Aphorism having described the Highest Intellection to be the 
means of the restraint of outgoing activities, now speaks of the means of restraining 
even the Highest Intellection : — ■* Having no interest left even in the Highest Intellection 
there comes from constant discrimination the trance known as the Cloud of Virtue.’ By 
that Highest Intellection, he does not desire the possession of anything, even of the power 
of becoming the master of all existence. Nay he begins to feel pain even there. Having 
become desireless even there by seeing the defect of change, he comes to the possession 
of constant discriminative knowledge (undisturbed). Explains the same ‘ Thus unattach- 
ed even to that, &c. ’ As long as the notions of outgoing activities exist, the Br&hmana 
does not come to possess the constant manifestation of discriminative knowledge. When 
however he arrives at the stage when all other thoughts cease to exist, then he becomes 
possessed of Constant discriminative knowledge. Then comes to him the trance known 
as tho Cloud of Virtue (dharma-megha). This is the meaning. Dissatisfied with the 
Highest Intellection and desiring restraint of that even, let him practise tho trance 
known as the Cloud of Virtue. By the practice of that he becomes constantly possessed 
of discriminative knowledge. — 29. 

1 Sutra 30. 

m: Tatali, thence. Klesa-karma, of action and afflictions. 

Nivyittil), the removal. 

30. Thence the removal of actions and afflictions 
—190. 

era: $ srajftfrffa: 1 if sir. siprar i 

fsrerfsreis g wgg gr ra gat rofra i ifsratfRf# ftranr- 

feigr i jft rofk 1 1 row snmrH, i sfoutf sifaq&r 

?feT || II 

vyasa. 

By the attainment thereof, the affliction of Nescience, etc., are re- 
moved, even to the very root. And the good and bad vehicles of action 
are utterly uprooted. On the afflictions and the actions being removed, 
the wise man becomes free even while alive (the Jivanmukta). How? 
Because Unreal Cognitions are the cause of existence. No one being free 
from the affliction of Unreal Cognitions is seen being born by anybody 
anywhere. — 190. 

YAOHASPATI’S GLOBS. 

Thus does he become capable of restraining that. And now describes the object 
tir ieof : — * Thence the removal of actions and afflictions.* But then how does it come to 
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pass that the wise become free while yet in the bonds of life ? Gives the answer: — ‘Be- 
cause, &c/ It is the vehicle of action grown strong by the residua of afliictions andac- 
tions that surely becomes the cause of life-state, &c.* And when there is no root, the 
shoots thereof cannot exist. As says on this subject the revered Aksapada; — ‘By not 
seeing the birth of one who has no desires — 30. 

Sutra 31, 

frcp Tada, tlien. Sarva-avara^a, mala, apetasya, from which is 

removed (sftn) all («$) obscuring (iw) impurities (tot), Jnanasya, of know- 
ledge. qnroqm Anantyat, because of the infinity of. Jneyam, the knowable. 
sktot Alpam, but little. 

31. The knowable is but little then, because of 
knowledge having-become-infinite, on account of the re- 
moval of all obscuring impurities. — 191. 

sT^crgfurfer i ?r=r gtr o^sni&cqncr srefo 

en?r i sr^rjsir* i «rot?r: i ?r- 

II II 

VYASA. 

Knowledge when rid of all the impurities of affliction and action, 
becomes infinite. The essence of knowledge covered by the veil of 
Tamas, is but seldom shown forth and becomes capable of recognition by 
the activity of Rajas. Here, when all the impurities have been removed, 
then knowledge becomes infinite. When knowledge becomes infinite, 
but little remains to know, like the shining insect in space. On this it 
has been said ‘The blind man pierced the pearl ; the fingerless put a 
thread into it; the neckless wore it and the tongueless praised it.’— - 191 . 

vAchaspatfs gloss. 

Now describes tho state of the mind at the time when the Cloud of Virtue has been 
reached : — ‘ The knowable is but little then because of knowledge having become infinito 
on account of their removal of obscuring impurities. The impurities which cover up the 
essence of the mind, are spoken of as tho obscuring impurities. These are the afflictions 
and actions. When the mental essence is freed from alloy these obscuring impurities, 
knowledge, t. e., the power of knowing becomes infinite, i.e,, immeasurable, and therefore 
the knowable remains but little. As in the season after the rains, the sun being freed 
of the clouds shines brightly all round and his light becomes infinitely strong, and for 
this reason, the jar and other such things that are to be lighted remain but little, so 
also the light of the essence of the mind, when freed from the Rajas and Tamas, becomes 
infinite, and but little remains to be lighted up. Says the same ‘ When that becomes 
freed from all the impurities &c. Renders the same plainer by means of the canon of 
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difference : — ‘ When overpowered, &c.’ The meaning is that the Tamas is put into motion 
by the active Rajas and is for this very reason carried ^arway from the place. For this 
very reason it is called the Cloud of Virtue, inasmuch as it pours forth showers of light 
upon all the virtues of things to be known. 

Well, this trance, the Cloud of Virtue, may be the cause of the calming down of the 
vehicle of actions along with the afflictions and the residua ; but then how is it that when 
the Cloud of Virtue makes its appearance, the man is not born again? For this reason 
says : — ‘As has been said on the subject.’ 

If an effect can be brought into existence even when the cause no longer exists, then 
the acts of piercing the pearl, &c., may well be performed by blind people, &c. Or, it may 
well be that whatever nonsense an ignorant world may talk about improper things, may 
be considered as very proper. — 31. 

Sutra 32 . 

mi w ii 

m: 'fatal}, by that, Kptarthanam, having fulfilled their object. 

Paripama, of the changes, are Krama, of the succession, Samaptifi, end. 

Gupanam, of the qualities. 

32. By that, the qualities having fulfilled their 
object, the succession of their changes ends. — 192. 

gtoptf q ft q n ug f w i granm- 

ii ii 

VYASA. 

By that, i.e by the rise of the Cloud of Virtue, the succession of the 
changes of the qualities is over, inasmuch as they have fulfilled their 
object, by having achieved experience and emancipation, and their succes- 
sion having ended, they no longer care to stay even for a moment. — 192. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Well, the highest culmination of the Cloud of Virtue being the purity of the light 
of knowledge, which is the same as the Higher desirelcssness, it may well uproot the 
potencies of the vehicles of outgoing activities and of trance together with the vehicles 
of afflictions and actions. But the qualities are of the nature of things which go 
on performing their actions of their own power. How is it then that they do not go on 
making the same sort of a body for such Yogis as they do for all men ? For this reason 
says ; _j By that, qualities having fulfilled their object, the succession of their changes 
ends.’ The meaning is that the nature of the qualities, that they do not function with 
respect to him for whom they have already achieved their object.— 32. 

Sutra 33 . 

qfarroi<HFST*raTfT: 3^: u \ \ 11 

Ksapa, of moments. Pratiyogi, the uninterrupted sequence. 

Paripama, of evolutionary change. Aparanta, on the cessation, frofa: Nigra- 
hyab> to be cognised as distinct, arc: Kramah, succession. 
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33. Succession is the uninterrupted -sequence of mo- 
ments, cognised as distinct on the cessation of evolutionary 
change. — 193. 

sm q&r suffer i gro qRfl rft sot? i $rar- 

q fouiwqwp & dwqfr i urn: i 

qsrcqiqf i i s^r Eterm qfonr- 

i frErew i q ( ?nr fjswftsmr 35^7 1 q fomlfrfigKi T ?pnnni 1 ufw^qft- 

rtT^r q qftram; 1 ww q cr* gqrei* 

£r3f«ni§[!3 qft<ui44iq<MP»«%s sr^t jjfosra- 

Knjq'rom: 1 *q^qunrafctg3 S^>3*&3 q>fc&qT- 

•pjucr 5fsn«q38*q£q*n*: sasqy&q nf^rsFUTgqTcfiu ^qucr^ri 
srarcq srcrrcw u?it q 5^13 sr&spnrarftei qmsniTfH^ ^fcr 1 *q- 

1 q>«m 1 srsr qqjrenrqqtq: ^ srr^r qfoq% wft- 1 
wrcr ?fcf 1 & ^ sn^r aftwj&fci ^rr *fcr f%¥F?u 

^dcrjf^f^d^iicr: ^hn^nn: $?&&t q yatftwid farcsg aiftsqfr 1 mai 
Jig^rsjTfcrt si * ^1 sT firnsq qg^q: sr sn q^Rj^ 
sfq^ft ^rrgqltfqrf^q 3rfcr 1 wi <qqM«ftq ? srau ^wn ^sqqgqqrq qgqq nqi 
qniqr i ^refrc^qqft^wTftm?re^fcr 1 ^n- 

swirs^irq^q qqm srh% ii ^ ii 

vyasa. 

Well, but what is this succession? ‘ Succession is the uninterrupt- 
ed flow of moments ; it is taken in by last end, the cessation of changes. 
A clotli which has not undergone the succession of moments, does not 
give up its newness and become old all at once in the end. 

Further, succession is found in the permanent also. This perma- 
nence is two-fold, the Eternal in Perfection ; and the Etevnal in Evolution. 
Of these, the perfect eternity belongs to the Purusa. The evolutionary 
eternity belongs to the qualities. The Permanent or Eternal is that in 
which the substance is not destroyed by changing appearances. Both 
are permanent because their substance is never destroyed. 

Now with regard to the appearances of the qualities, the Will-to-be 
and others, succession has an end which is cognized by the cessation of 
the changes. In the eternal qualities however, whose appearances these 
are, it has no end. In the case of the Permanent ones, the existence of 
the released Purusas who are established in their own natures, is also 
known by succession. In their case too, therefore, it has no end. It is 
however conceived there, with reference to the necessary conception of 
the act of being attached to the word, 
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But then is there or is there not an end to the succession of evo- 
lutionary changes of the universe, which is ever present in the qualities, 
by motion or by cessation of motion ? This cannot be answered as such. 
How? 

There is a question to which only a one-sided answer maybe 
given : — ‘All that is born must die and having been dead be born again.’ 
Well, but if the question is put in this form — 

Is it that all that is born must die, and having been dead be born 
again? 

The answer that can be given to this is not a single one but must 
be divided in two. 

He in whom the light of knowledge has appeared, and whose desires 
have been destroyed, that wise man is not born ; the rest are born. Simiv 
larly the question is, Is mankind good or not ? The answer is again to 
be divided in two. The humankind is better in comparison with the 
animals, but is inferior in comparison with gods and seers (Ri§is). 

As to the question, Has the universe an end or has it not? Why 
this question cannot be answered as such ? For the wise there is ces- 
sation of the successions of the universe. Not for the others. There is 
defect in formulating any other theory. Hence the question must neces- 
sarily be divided into two. — 193. 

YACHASPATI‘8 gloss. 

Puts a question in the context about the succession of changes (kraraa) : — * Well but 
what is this succession ?* The answer is 1 Succession is the uninterrupted sequence of 
moments cognized as distinct on tho cessation of evolutionary change.* 

That to which is mutually related tho moment relating backward and forward to 
the moment of the succession of changes is so called. The meaning is that succession is 
that which is tho support of a group of moments. There can of course be no snceession 
ascertained without the existence of that of which it is the succession. Nor can there be 
a succession of one moment only. The inference by residue therefore points only to the 
dependence thereof upon a group of moments. Says this 1 ‘Succession is the uninterrupt- 
ed flow, &c.’ Mentions authority for the existence of the succession of changes: — It la 
taken in by the last end, the cessation of changes. 

Even in new cloth preserved with care, oldness becomes visible after a long time. 
This is the last end of change, otherwise called its cessation. It is for this very reason 
that a succession of change exists. And before that too is inferred the smallness, the 
greater smallness and the greatest smallness as well as the grossness, the greater 
smallness and the greatest smallness of oldness in regular sequence of one after the other. 

Shows the same by the canon of difference: — ‘A cloth which has not undergone, 
&c.' That which has not been subjected to the succession of moments, is spoken of as 
not having undergone that. 

Well, but this succession cannot be posited of the Pradh&na^ because that is eternal* 
For this reason says : — 4 Succession is seen in those that are permanent. By using the 
plural number shows that succession pervades all permanent objects. 
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Now shows the modes of permanence and then establishes how succession pervades 
the eternal : — * Permanence is two-fold, &c/ 

Well, the constantly eternal may be eternal, because it never gives up its nature 
such as it is. As to the changing substances, they are constantly giving up their appear- 
ances ; how can they be called permanent ? For this reason says : — * The Permanent or 
Eternal is that, &c/ Characteristic, secondary quality and condition possess the 
qualities of appearance and disappearance ; the characterized however remains the same 
in substance. 

Well, are all successions known by the cessation of changes ? Says, No ‘ Now with 
regard to the appearances of the qualities, the Will-to-be, etc/ Because the succes- 
sion of the characteristics ends on account of their being destructible. Not so however 
the succession of the Pradhana ends. 

Well, the Pradh&na might be said to be possessed of the succession of changes, 
because of the change of its characteristics. But the Purusa never changes. How 
then can there be a change of succession in the case of the unchanging Purusa ? For 
this reason says : — * In those that are constantly permanent, &c/ 

There in the case of those that are bound, they have the notion of non-separation 
from the mind ; there is therefore a fastening of the change on them on account of the 
changes of the mind. In the case of those however that have been released, the existence 
of an unreal change has been fancied by ignorance with reference to the action of the 
word to be. Because the word precedes, fancy comes thereafter and puts on the appear- 
ance of the action of the word to be. 

It has been said that the succession of changes does not find an end in the qualities. 
Not suffering that assertion puts the question , 1 Is there an end to succession, &c. f ? 

Cessation of motion means the Great Latency, the Mahapralaya. Motion signifies 
creation. This is the meaning. 

If there were no end of the change of the universe (Sams&ra) on account of eternity, 
how then should it be in the Great Latency, that all the Purusas should all at once 
have an end of the succession of changes in their case, and again should the same 
succession of changes come into being all at once at the beginning of a manifestation ? 
For this reason it would follow that one Purusa alone being released, the universe of 
evolution would cease to exist for all, and thus all the Purusas would become released. 
In this way would come the end of the succession of the changes of the Pradhana, and 
the Pradh&na also would thus come to be impermanent. 

Further it is not allowed that the manifestation of existence which did not exist 
before is possible, and this assertion cannot therefore be taken to prove its infinity. 
When this becomes the case, it can no longer be said that the PradMna is beginningless. 
All the teachings of the Sastras thus come to be futile. This is the meaning. 

Gives the answer : — It cannot be answered ; the question does not deserve to be 
answered. With the object of showing that this question cannot be answered, shows 
a question which admits of a one-sided answer. * There is a question, &c/ The answer 
to the question, Will all those that are born die? is Yes. This is true. Now speaks 
of a question which admits of an answer after being divided into two : — Are all those 
that are born bound to die and dying be born again? The answer that can be given 
to this is only possible after a division. 

In order to make the matter clear, mentions another question which admits of an 
answer only after being divided: — ‘Similarly the question, &c/ This question does not 
admit of a one-sided answer. It is impossible to say that the evolution of the wise 
and unwise is in general indefinite or finite. There can be no community between them. 
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This is similar to the Impossibility of ascertaining the goodness or otherwise of 
every living being all at once. The same is the case with the death of one who is just 
born. This can, however, be ascertained after a division. Says this: — The wise man 
is not born, &c. This is the meaning. 

The inference is. that there being emancipation of all in the case of the freedom 
of one only from succession, the world mast come to end. And this depends upon the 
emancipation proved to exist by the authority of the SAstras. Thus here is the authority 
of the means of knowledge known as verbal authority, which establishes the emancipation 
understood. How can it be that the same 8 Astras should, by a certain teaching of theirs, 
stultify another authority of the S Astras establishing the eternity of the modifications 
of the PradhAna? Therefore, the inference which militates against the authority of 
the A gam a cannot bo considered an authority. It is of course in the Veda, the Smpiti 
and the Pur Anas that the succession of creation after creation is without beginning 
and without end. Further it is not possible that all the souls should cease to be born 
and die all at once. Even in the case of learned men who have been practising and 
working for more lives than one to achieve discriminative knowledge, this knowledge 
does not become well established. How is it then possible that in the case of all living 
beings, whether they belong to the class of the moving or the un moving creatures, it 
should manifest all at once by some chance ? 

Further it is not proper that the effects should manifest at one and the same time 
although the causes are not in existence at one and the same time. In the case of the 
manifestation of discriminative knowledge by succession, innumerable souls may be 
released by succession, but the destruction of the universe will not follow, because 
creatures are infinite and innumerable. Thus all is plain.— 83^ 

Sutra 34^ 

m fefa g rfr K ftfo n wt 

PurusArfcha-Sftny&n&m, of those that are devoid of the object 
of the Purusa. Gun&n&m, of the qualities, ufiwnw: Pratiprasavah, becoming 

latent, Kaivalyam, absolute freedom. WRR-ufifrsr Svardpa-pratisthA, establish- 
ed in its own nature, m V&, or. Wiwfil: Chiti-^aktih, the power of consciousness. 

Iti, so, thus. 

34. Absolute freedom . comes when the qualities, 
becoming devoid of the object of the Purusa, become latent ; 
or the power of consciousness becomes established in 
its own nature. — 194. 

vvAsa. 

•prat aftawws wsssrftrgr fa faqfa fc fa i tra i t 35- 

w i aaftR i h 
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CH. IV. § 34. ON ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE, 194. 

4 

It has been said that absolute freedom comes when the succession 
of the functioning of the qualities in the performance of their duties is 
over. Its nature is now ascertained. Absolute freedom is the latency 
<>f the qualities on becoming devoid of the object of the Purusa, or it 
is the power of consciousness established in its own nature. Absolute 
freedom is the becoming latent by inverse process, of the qualities, when 
they are devoid of the object of the Purusa, after having achieved the 
experience and emancipation of the soul. 

The power ^of consciousness is absolute when it is not again limited. 

— 194 . 

Thus ends the Commentary of Vyasa, the Sankhya-pravachana, the Fourth Chapter 
on Absolute Freedom. The Book is Finished. 

vAchaspatfs GLOSS. 

Describes the connection of the aphorism defining the nature of' absolute freedom 
{kaivalya) with the previous aphorism : — ‘It has been said, &c/ Absolute freedom is the 
becoming latent of the qualities when they become devoid of the objects of the Purusa/ 

The becoming latent of the qualities in their cause, the Pradhana, when they are 
devoid of the objects of the Purusa, having achieved them : — The out-going and the 
trance and the inhibitive potencies of the qualities which appear both as the causes 
and the effect^, become latent in the mind. The mind becomes latent in the principle 
of egoism. The principle of egoism becomes latent in the undifferentiated phenomenal, 
and the undifferentiative phenomenal into the noumenal. 

This backward disappearance of the qualities which appear as both the causes and 
the effects, is called absolute freedom of the Purusa, in relation to the Pradh&na from 
which he is released. Or, freedom is the establishment of the Purusa in his own 
nature. Says this, ‘ Or, it is the power, &c/ Inasmuch as in the Mahapralaya, too, the 
power of consciousness is established in its own nature, but that is not Moksa, he 
says : — 4 Does not come into relationship again, &e/ The word * ITI ’ in the aphorism means 
the end of the book. 

In this Chapter have been described the mind 'fit for freedom, and the trance known 
as the Cloud of Virtue, for establishing the Purusa, as he appears in the other world; also 
two descriptions of Mukti have been described and other things also by context. 

The root of the afflictions has been described, as also the afflictions ; both the Yogas 
are described together with the eight accessories. The way of Moksa in the shape of 
the knowledge of the distinction between the Purusa and the qualities has been 
rendered plainer. Absolute freedom has been ascertained to be the power of conscious** 
ness free from the afflictions. 

Thus ends the Fourth Chapter of Absolute Freedom in the Gldss of V&chaspati Misra 
on the Commentary of Vy&sa.— 34. 

OM TAT SAT. 

For the service of Brahma. 
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